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JAPANESE CONTROL 


CE? 
& EWS STANDS 


(CLINED 


j 
1 The Christ 


‘concert with the Allies, for the Gov-| 


’ 
| elared they would continue their in-| : 
iernmment of Chita, formerly at) 


sistence for the adoption of their just | 


“In view, however, of the present 
circumstances, Japan is strongly per- | 
suaded that the League is yet in a’ 


R PR IN CE | demands by tne League in the future. | 


CLAIMS 


.. 

. Be Hardening 
irability of Prince 
ending J hrone— 


Treaty Opposed 


‘t e Christian Science 
Urol News Office 


(Wednesday )— 


f Prince George as- 
ek throne, so the 

The Christian 
informed in au- 
rs today. Difficul- 
arise if former 
ould return, first | 
Greeks themselves, | 
| will never consent | 
iS a sovereign, and, 
| return to power, 
on his removal, and, | 
n the Constantine | 
ower, SO that there, 
ility, even in Greek 
nstantine. ag 
sh and French gov- 
ike no active steps) 
Constantine returns, | 
1u h prefer that the | 
ould be settled in. 
here would always’ 
ispicion in, dealing 
ent of which Con-| 
jility of the revision 
Sevres. the British 

sistently opposed 


ag 


’ 


stage when consolidation of its or-| 
| ganization and its actual working, | Request That Forces Be 


based -on the present Covenant, 
should be accorded greater attention | 
and deeper deliberation than qtes- | 
tions relating to fundamental prin- | 
ciples, which might make for revision | 
of the Covenant, and deliberation of. 
which should be deferred for some) 
time. 
‘From this point of view,-Japan is 
refraining from making any concrete! 
proposal to this Assembly as to the) 
question of equal opportunity and | 
treatment. and will patiently bide her | 
time until the opportufe moment | 
shall present itself.’ | 
| 

Italy’s Attitude 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
Count\Sforza, who has been discussing | 
matters informally with Lord Curzon, | 
the British Secretary, held his first | 
meeting with Lloyd George this after- | 
noon. It is understood that Mr... 
Leygues, having now attended the de-' 
bate in the French Chamber regard- | 
ing the renewal] of diplomatic relations | 
with the Vatican, will return to London | 
late tonight in time for-a full con- | 
ference with Mr. Lloyd George and 
Count Sforza tomorrow. | 
On inquiry in Italian quarters to-' 
day, the representative of The Chris- | 
tian Science Monitor was informed | 
that, so far as the Italian delegation | 
is concerned, the discussion up to | 
now has been on broad lines, dealing | 
with the general question of European 
peace. Count Sforza has not urged | 


of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the. 


RESISTED BY CHINA scree ater. 


‘ernment at Moscow. 


— 


Defeated General’s Movements 


TOKYO, Japan (Tuesday)—Generai 
Semenoff, leader of the anti-Bolshevist 


Removed. 

From Eastern Railway—Col- 

lapse of Anti-Bolshevist Army beria and Mongolia, has arrived at 
‘ladivostok under Japanese escort and 


in Eastern Siberja Announced ‘ 
has gone on board a Japanese trans- 
port. His troops, defeated by the 


Monitor from its European News Office ‘number 
rie Chinaie eetamen hae hes DAC ! 
e rnm a 
oe more step in the process of de- PACKER CONTROL, 
iran! 4Multy cok baa. aterended STILL‘IN FUTURE 


a note to Tokyo demanding withdrawal] | 
of Japanese troops from the vicinity. 


S$ that he gave up the struggle. 


Department of Justice Said to 
Have* Failed to Accomplish 
Result, and Real Struggle 
Will Come on Senate Floor 


Christian 
in au-j; 


representative of The 
Science Monitor is informed 
thoritative quarters. No answer has | 
yet been received to this demand. | 

Meanwhile the Chinese representa- | 


tive at Geneva waits an opportunity | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


| who have followed the course of at- 
tempts to regulate the meat packing 
business in this country that the De- 
‘partment of Justice has failed to ac- 
.complish the results which it s6et 
forth as its objective nine months 


_ago, when the consent decree en- 
joining the packers was signed. 


come when Congress mcets on 
cember 6. It will be remembered that 
W. S.. Kenyon (R.), Senator 


‘forces along the frontier between Si-| 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
i th is generally conceded by those | 


It is | 


expected that the real struzgle will. 
De-, 


from | 


NEED FOR ECONOMY 


a ee ee eee 


| Special cable to The Christian Science | 


Mr. Lloyd George Says Curtail- | 


ment of Expenses, Both Public . 


and Private, Is Necessary in 
the killing of 


; 


Present Trade Conditions 


| Special cable to The Christian Science ; Bolsheviki, recently deserted in such | Special cable to The Christian Science 


| Monitor from its European News Pffice 

LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
Public and private economy of a most 
constructive and severe kind is what 
Mr. Lloyd George strenuouély * de: 
'manded in a great appeal to the na- 
ition’ last night, when he »poke to a 
‘representative assembly of business 
/men at a dinner given by che Federa- 
‘tion of British Industries. 


‘ment and business men, calling for 
a reduction of public expenditure, the 
‘Premier has at last announced 
policy of the government along these 
lines, 

A committee has been set up, which 
he considers a powerful one, to go 
through the whole of the estimates for 
government expenditure again with a 
view to cutting down to the very low- 
est limit which is compatible with na- 
tional security and efficiency. The 
government has been appealed to, said 
‘the Premier, in reference to waste 
in certain forms, but all speeches im- 
pugning waste have been accompaniec 
by suggestions that money should be 
on other things. He was ap- 
to find it suggesicd 


spent 
palled 


the ‘and the more judicious commentaries 


‘differ concerning the 


Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Wednesday)—“The 


right of assassination,” such is the de- 
scription of the fundamental idea set 
up by the acquittal of Avenir Rustem, 
the Albanian who was charged with 
Essad Pasha, the Al- 
banian leader, as he was leaving the 
Hotel Continental in Paris. 
réle of Essad, 


‘some seeing in him a great Albanian 


statesman, others a traitor and tyrant. 
The plea of Rustem was that he was 
moved by pure motives, and he called 


for the defense a number of witnesses 


to speak against Essad’s character 
and- action. The prosecution, on the 
contrary, called witnesses who testified 
to Essad's devotion to the cause of the 


entente. 


After a 


long campaign by members of Parlia- ‘the politics of Essad. That a jury 


‘should exonerate crimes of this kind 


In reality it was not the act of 
Rustem that was being tried; it was 


in France can only be an encourage- 


‘ment to other deeds of the same sort, 


‘regret that this new example of the 


' administration 


of justice in France. 
The question was not whether Rustem 
was sincere and disinterested, or 
whether Essad was a blameworthy or 
praiseworthy politician, but whether 
a crime of this kind is to be permitted 
with impunity. It will be remembered 
that the assassin of Mr. Jaures was 


Similarly acquitted by < Paris jury. 
a nial dilisigiieinannnillal . . 


' 


that the | 
navy should be scrapped and a new |, 


STATES SUPPORT _ 
ENFORCEMENT LAW 


Opinions | 


; 
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THE BRITISH FLAG 


Officer of Union Club Thinks Af- 
fair Has Roused’Country From 
Its Easygoing Attitude Re- 
garding Radical Propaganda 


r 


Special to The Christian Science Monit: 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK. New York—The riot 
of the Union Club on Thanksgiving 
Day, when an attempt to tear down 


a Bri-‘ish flag floating with the Ameri- 


, Can 


and French ensigns was made 


'by a crowd pouring out of St. Pat- 


Catholic) Cathedral, 
following a mass tor 
has been taken 


rick’s (Roman 
across the way, 
Terence McSwiney, 


‘out of the club’s hands entirely and 


' has 
‘cording 


atc - 
vice- 


matter, 
Tams, 


become a national 
to J. Frederic 
président of the club. 
“It has awakened the country from 
the sort of somnolence which fol- 
lowed the exciting times of the war.’ 
Mr Tams said, talking with a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. “The Sinn Fein flag has 
been carried over and over again 
through our streets without molesta- 
tion. In my opinion we have been 


‘too easy going as a nation, not only 


regarding all sorts of radical propa- 
vanda, but also rezarding immigra- 
tion. We need to wake up in both 
matters and to restrict immigration 
so that ignorant people, the kind 
easily preyed upon by such radicals, 


shall not be admitted so carelessly 


into this country. 


Effect of Sermon on Crowd 

Mr. Tams said that he had had an 
interview with Archbishop Patrick J. 
Hayes on the Sunday following the 


‘any particular policy regarding the. 
Greek question. 

England and France stand at oppo- 
site extremes; Italy stands in the’ 
middle. It is- too early at present to' 
indicate the line Italy intends to take, 
in this discussion, and to say more. 


-lowa, who led the fight for regula-,| OE See Road ae i oe eo 5 

tory packer legislation in the last ses-|D® DUUT In @ quarter gage had been | Prohibition Commissioner Reports | 

ne C+ RRR a ee ;' -..'clamoring for economy for over a : ; : 

‘Sion of Congress, succeeded in haying) Active Assistance Given by the 
Authorities of Pennsylvania, 

riot, in which he had told him, refer- 


‘it placed on the calendar as unfin-|7©@!: 
New Jersey and Delaware jing to the archbishop’s placing the 
———— ‘responsibility upon the “psychology of 


direction, It is 
he Italian Govern- 
with approval on re- 
ction of curtailing 
+ Greek control. 
gency under which 
id passively assent 
of the treaty would 
fould automatically 
‘giving up the fruits 
tiring from the re- 


‘ished business at the closing of Con- | Extravagance Criticized 


‘gress in June. ‘i 
| ; . warnet is audience that 
_ Since his return to Washington Sen- | He — his ss 
-ator Kenyon has devoted himself to| Would require the support of the na-) 


would be premature. | 
a aang | |getting material in shape for the re- | tion when the clamor comes from! 
President's Offer Accepted | Spe age of “25. fight for the passage | the other side, because it is coming, | from jta Washinaten News OGNE 
JENEVA, Sw , \ | ‘of such legislation, and in consulting | a 4 ation | RY sacha as, aay eae 2 
(een mga & ‘Sih Senators moe ian onthe ube, Selarete and people will s47:/ wABHINGTOS, District of Columb 
4 | ject are sympathetic with his own. | you going to cut that;_Reports from the important dis- 
2" We shall say: “Yes, because | tricts, including the states of Pennsyl- 


to President Wilson, accepting his offer | Cl; £ Ss l down? 
‘+ oe i | imax oO ruggie | nee | ‘ 
to act as mediator in Armenia, was | | 88 | we cannot afford it.” But while pub-|yania. New Jersey and Delaware,| wrong way on the slightest excuse. 
| j ’ . 93 


> ‘ j 2 i Vv ~ Ni . € rO . . . ' i , _ aw " . : 
drafted by the Council of the League | , se 38 realized by Senator enyon ‘lic economy is necessary, private econ-| snow that the federal authorities are, When Monsignor Lavelle, whose re- 
of Nations today. His note was read | ‘and the others who will mak&the stand | omy ig also required. |receiving excellent support in the en pqemes to the club to take oT 

, | ae ; is ee Reta | receiving ‘elient s al- | ' we ani re 
to members of the council and was ‘with him in the Senate that this is) Since the war, continued Mr. Lloyd) a PI age ish flag was refused, asked if that 1 
forcement of the prohibition law by 


received with great satisfaction. ‘probably the clirhax of the struggle, George, there has been an orgy of' bY | fusal was final, he was told, Mr. Tams 
[member of the League by the Com: ‘expenditure in this country, in France, ; the state constabulary of Pennsylvania,| said, that it was not a final refusal 
'but the course that the club had fol- 


he | 


‘the crowd,” that while there was per- 
}haps nothing actually or directly in- 
citive to riot in Monsignor Lavelle’s 
sermon at that mass, there was enouch 
‘in it to prepare the thoughts of that 
‘particular crowd to function the 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


a ory. 
‘al mooted in Italian 


should negotiate SE CHINESE RAILWAYS. 


Seek CHINESE RAMWAVE PRESECTED. 
GE JAPANESE RAILWAYS 
WOME JAPANESE RAILWAYS PROJECTED. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Japan's strangle hold on Peking 


territory 


nen Pasha, the 
St leader, the rep- 
» Christian Science 
med that nv at- 
ade to deal directly 


Shaded portion indicates in 


connection with. 


, a. or even in an ai- | member of the League by the Com- | China which is now under Japanese con- | 
i alliance between | mission for the Admission of New| 
| States today. 


the Bolsheviki, but 


_ between the big packers and the inter- | 


and in America. 


It is expected that the 


trol. Map shows the strategic impo™“ance 
o2 the Chinese lines of communication. 


’ 
' 


(ests affiliated with them, on the one 
hand, and the representatives of the 
‘public on the other, which has been 


Great Britain are to be built up again, 
| declared the Premier, there must be 
'economy all round. “I saw an appeal 


If the resources of | 


and that, in the main, the state officers 
of New Jersey are cooperating effec- 
tively, John F. Kramer, Prohibition 
Commissioner, said yesterday. 


and intended to 
continue to follow. The fact ‘that 
shortly after that, when Monsignor 


lowed right along 


“We are not as yet receiving the | Lavelle had addressed the crowd again 
assistance and cooperation of pa from the cathedral steps, it was 
police authorities of these two states | possible, with the aid of the police, 
as we would like to have it, but there|to disperse the crowd, made it seem 
is a tendency in this direction, and | to members of the club as though tha: 
I fee! quite sure it will not be long | might have been done in the begin- 
until the police authorities of the; ning. 


municipalities of these states will be) .Regarding the reply of the arch- 
'bishop to the letter of protest sent 


d be taken up direct | Assembly of the League will ratify | 
‘rnment, which this action. to bring China's wrongs before the in progress for several years. While! of the newly-elected Presicent of the 


ie rebel leader. President Wilson’s acceptance of the| Assembly of the League of Nations./ the group of which Senator Kenyon| United States on that basis-—a sound 
réle of mediator in Armenia created} Whether the Shantung question will|i, the head has been preparing for the| one, a sensible one—to the American 
/a great impression here. ear reach the light of day in the de-|j-cue the opposition has been by no! people, and I make the same appeal 
| ee liberations of that body is not yet de-| means idle. One of the chief argu- | to the people of this country.” 

cided ; but Dr. Wellington Koo, the| mente that is expected to be brougitt | It is essential, if the nation is to 
|Chinese Ambassador at London, is’ forward is that the present is no time/| recover, the Premier said, that there 
| watching events, confident that mere/tg harass or interfere with business./ should be rigid, ruthless economy for 


Renewed 


vos to Landon for GOVERNMENT WINS 


ee 


of Opinions 
‘he Christian Science 
pondent in Paris 


(Wednesday )— 


the Premier, returns’ French Chamber of Deputies 


vening and conver- 
Lloyd George and 
le Italian Foreign 
resumed tomorrow. 
ein the newspapers 
y of negotiating with 


sha, and of ar-— 


a compromise. 
» if such a trans- 


“tt 
4 
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ON VATICAN ISSUE 


Votes for Reestablishing of 


| Embassy at Vatican, Though 
_ Senate Attitude Is Doubtful 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS France (Wednesday)—Tie 


‘questions of procedure of formality, 
ithe informant stated, will not prevail 
‘against the claims of justice. 


For the moment, events in Siberia 
are attracting attention by reason of 
the changes in the military and polit- 
ical situation there. Ten thousand 
“White” troops, which have been 
fighting the Bolsheviki, have recently 
crossed into Chinese territory. These 
‘troops have been followed by -an 
enormous number of refugees, who 
were under the command of General 
Kappel and General Semenoff. They 
crossed the frontier at Manchuli, 


e, the situation in ©®4mber of Deputies, as expected, by northwest of Harbin, where there is 


sulated before three 
dd and the French 
to the line fixed 
as General Gou- 
the commission, | 


a 6ubstantial majority, 397 Votes 
against 209, has approved of the re- 
establishment of the Embassy at the 


‘Vatican, It also voted in favor of the 


a customs station, and where the 


Trans-Siberian Railway cuts the fron- | 


itier. .They have been disarmed, but 


| will not be interned. 


|pared to settle: inside Chinese ter- 


If they are pre-| 


On the other hand, the farmers orgaan- 
izations, which have held all the time 
| that the packer question could not be 


| settled equitably by injunction, will in- | 


sist upon legislation. 
At any rate, the long-drawn-out 
hearings are a thing of the past; the 


floor of the Senate, and what the pro- 
ponents of the packer legislation are 
counting on is that a majority of the 
opposition will not dare to face pub- 
lic condemnation by voting against a 
measure that’ is so obviously designed 
to prevent profiteering in food and to 
protect the consumer. 


Decree Useless 
| The fact that the Department 
Justice, which claimed that the con- 


of 


| 


issue will be joined squarely on the' 


some time to come. 
Trade Depression Expected 


| Mr. 


‘is at hand. Whether for a long or a 


rendering ue the support and cooper- 
ation which we need in order to secure 


the best results under the law,” said 


In an earlier part of his speech,!| 


Lloyd George emphasized the fact State of Delaware, we are not having 


|that boom times are over for the,4 Breat 
time being, and a period of depression 4028 there. 


| Short period, there is no doubt it is, 


|going to be serious, declared the Pre- 
imier. The cause of this condition is 
‘not peculiar to Great Britain, but is 
'world-wide. “The war seems to have 
‘been forgotten, 


Mr. Kramer. “In reference to the 


deal of trouble with condi- 


Leo A. Crossen, supervising federal | element, — 
‘prohibition agent for the states of | courage it. 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, reported that between the dates 


of January 16 and October 1, 1920, over | 


2500 arrests were made in his district, 


the same being reported to the United 


‘States district attorneys for prosecu- 


* he went. on, “yet it! 


tion. The number of convictions, ac- 


‘cost the world over £40,000,000,000——| quittals and seizures are as follows: 


£15,000,000,000 of »destruction, 


10,- | 


' 000,000 of young vigorous lives, 10,- | 


(000,000 of cripples.” 


= } 
sent decree agreed upon last February' 


Europe is impoverished, Britain's 


Pennsylvania, convictions, 164; ac-| 


i 


i 


' 
' 


quittals, 34; seizures, 875; automobiles | 


seized, 79. 
New Jersey, convictions, 26; ac- 


; 


him by a number of co-religionists, 
Mr. Tams felt that the archbishop had 
lost a great opportunity to place the 
Roman Catholic Church actively on 
the side of law and order instead of, 
if nog: actually encouraging the unruly 
ceriainly failing to dis- 


It was said at the club that letters 
and telegrams and even cable mes- 
sages of commendation of its action 
had been pouring in from all parts of 
the country and from abroad and that 
these were posted on the bulletin 
board. 


New Irish Association Meets 
Supporters of Eamonn de Valera as 

spokesman for the Irish cause in the 

United States held a secret meeting 


‘on Tuesday, with admittance by pass- 
|word, the 3000 attendants at which 
‘were, it is said, asked to pledge sup- 
‘port to the newly organized American 
Association for the Recognition of the 
‘Irish Republic. Reporters were ex- 
cluded, but Prof. Thomas Lonergan 
}gave them copies of the constitution 
of the association. He said there had 
‘been a decided split in the ranks of 
Irish supporters, the new organization 
following Mr. de Valera, as the elected 
/ represent: tive of the Irish people, and 
‘the Friends of Irish Freedom prefer- 
‘ring to be led by Justice Daniel F. 


reception of a Papal Nuncio in Paris. | : 
the repatriation) 4: ihe same time, the finance com-, ritory, their absorption is considered 


ohana A vote | mission of the Senate intimates that 2" ©45Y matter, for there are vast)“ , : te : He continued: “The more pros-! seized, 30. 
expedition for j, may refuse credits. It has been ‘'@¢ts of rich country near the border, tion and increase the opportunities | perous 


| rupt. 
nents Britain’s customers’ are,|} Delaware, convictions, 3; acquittals, 
, which the finance | studying the financial situation for “®¢™e the population is very scanty/|for individual initiative in business | throughout the wor!d, the better it is 0; seizures, 7; autqmobiles seized, 2. 
ined to give, is thus | come time ard has arrived at the con-|2"4 the presence of a settled com-| which much bear good fruit for the|for that country. That may not be a| The quantity of spirituous liquors 

nt. ‘clusion that additional expenses can- | ™UDity with fixed and enduring in-| public welfare,” has had to leave the! palatable doctrine to some,” said the| seized from March to September in 
pane , there is nO 'not be tolerated. It demands that , terests in the district in which they problem to the courts to settle, and) Premier, “but it is the truth.” He/the different states is as follows: 
argued that an un-. economy shal] “ae exercised in every. dwell would be welcomed by the this upon a basis worked out and pro-, then proceeded to show that the rem- Pennsylvania, 18,775 gallons: New 
1B with dangers, | direction, and on yarious pointe de- Chinese authorities. /posed by the Federal Trade Commis-' edies for the present troubles are| Jersey, 6141 gallons; Delaware, 176.25 
| ! sion, is taken as evidence by those who , peace and economy. 'eallons; total, 25,092.25 gallons. 


expenses andisires to hear the explanations of | General Semenoff in Japan ltt Giiees a the lenietation. aud by | 
, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


before France. | . o 
an entente between a. St gy hey Maids yeh With the disappearance of the last | others interested in it, that the pack- | 
Enver Pasha, now | i+ wij) je after ic iiillnd hel o | remnants of opposition to Soviet rule|ers have been playing their same old : oe : enieae 
wamp in the Cau-  gefinite decision will be taken in the Baikal area of Siberia, the | game and that their lawyers have been AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
| however, the deaaunteston | sgn Se ee of Japan and China| too clever for the representatives of | . Published daily, except Bundaya, by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
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- Entered at second-class rates at the Post Office at Boston, Mass.,U.S. A. Accept- Cohalan because of his American citi- 


hiah Nationalists | A!7e20y. 
TRIS : 
| , ublicly an | 
Pp y announces that it will oppose pecomes a more pressing question.j;in charge. The packers have con-. 
ance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of | ; t 
October 3, 191%, authorized on July 11, 1918 zéenship and frequent statements tha 
: he placed ‘he interests of the United 


) i, is paraded ; 
a ina 5 od 
“public. eee I ee i gah According to Bolshevist wireless, Gen-| tinued to do business along the same | 
a Dar + opts, ones ae laieas ootee. (ore Semenoff is taking refuge in/lines as formerly. They are iff fact. ee oe 
es Declaration i . Japanese territory and Japan is no-| just where they would have been if) States first-and those of Ireland sec- 
| (Tuesday) — (B  heetbegie treage racpance: | vt “an toriously unfavorable toward Com-/ there had been no injunction procecd- ; INDEX FOR DECEMBER pa 1920 ond. It was reported that the meeting 
Press)—During 4 Embassy at the Veto.” 5 tor me munism as a system of government. ings and no decree. Cae oe |was to plan a welcome for Mrs. Ter- 
® the Assembly of | The § . : : | Announcements made by the Jap-| To be sure, they have submitted» ‘ence McSwiney, widow or the former 
lations toda Vis. | e Senate's desire for economy 16 | anese that their troops are being with-| Plans for divesting themselves of, Lord Mayor of Cork, who is expected 
7 : “ indeed being pushed so far as to re- ‘here ‘the :ast of. the week on the 
Harvard Coll Y 2 | Celtic. 
ee sacle iar ge Slr rs et | The committee in charge of the re- 


e . |customers are impoverished, bank-!quittals, 2; seizures, 185; automobiles 
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, drawn from the Vladivostok area are; their interest in the stockyards and, 
New Central Bank for South Africa 4 


‘Japanese delega- fuse money for the purchase of diplo-|rrankly discredited in Chinese quar-| other valuable properties, but only! 
along lines so favorable to themselves | 


es. 


0 portunity, when 
Mally was formu- 
her belief that 


law should be as- | 


res ve of 
eligion. 
id be estab- 
) various merits of 
» emancipated and 
in the interest of 
. That Principle 
y should be one 


the great peace 


der that nationals 
to the League 
be loyally wiliing 


blood and trea- 
arises, in or- 


hs 
ae 
we 


id im order that a 
be doubtly as- 


olg t regret of 
t and people 
mers of the 


ot 
w; of ? 
@ proposal in this 
: delegates de- 


unable to | 


matic residences at Rome, Mayence, 
in Uruguay, Brazil and Denmark. The 
nt) eee | of the “Petit Journal” 
in Rome writes that the Vatican ac- 
cepts the resumption of relations with- 


na- | out conditions, and has made no bar- 
‘gain and has no designs. 


The Pope 
is ready to recognize the present 
French laws relative to religious asso- 
ciations, believing that they are ap- 
plied in a liberal spirit. Undoubtedly, 
on the other hand, it is true that cer- 
tain French bishops are strenuously 
opposed to such religious peace, and 
will endeavor to obtain more now that 
‘the Chamber has voted for diplomatic 
‘relations. 

| The law of two years military serv- 


the melting pot. It is announced that 
Andrew Lefebvre, the War Minister, 
is not yet able to submit a definite 
text. The internal difficulties of the 
| Cabinet accumulaté, but reconstruc- 
_Uon is likely to be deferred until after 
the senatorial elections of January, 
and will depend largely on the result 
of those elections. : 


ters, for too much expenditure has 
been undertaken by the Japanese 
Government, both for military pur- 
poses and commercial 


Allies in Siberia, for them lightly to 


“laws of property.” 


Attitude Poward Chita 


On the other hand, Chiha is re- 
|ported to have received already a rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Government 
of Chita, 

So far as is known in London, this 
report is mot correct, and the rep- 


lid know that the | ice, to be converted two years hence! resentative of The Christian Science 
for right and | into a law of 18 months, is again in Monitor is informed that it is im- 


probable that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would have taken such a step 
without first consulting the Chinese 
| Ambassador in London as to the feel- 
ings of the Allies on the matter. No 
such consultation has taken place. 
Neither in regard to pbdlitical nor 
trade dealings with Russia would the 
Chinese Government move, except in 


enterprises, | 
since the Japanese undertook opera- | 
tions in conjunction with the other | 


abandon their interests to the mercy 
of a system which is opposed to the 


not possibly approve them. It has 
cost them no more to go into court 
with these plans than it did formerly 
to present their case before the va- 
rious committees of Congress which 
held hearings on their status and on 


bills to change it. 


Much Opposition to Regulation 


most trouble, is regarded as likely to 


have its character changed, eten if it 
is not utterly done away with, under 
the next administration. The next 
Congress, too, will have many mem- 
bers who are set down as less antagon- 
istic to the packers than those whom 
they succeed. Determined efforts will 
be made, therefore, to prevent the pas- 
sage of legislation affecting them at 


more favorable conditions after March 
4, and the Kenyon-Kendrick bill will 
have no easy progress, if it succeeds in 
getting througa this session: 


- 


that the Department of Justice could | 
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| New Racial Migrations 


The Federal Trade Commission, the | 
agency which gave the packers the. 


this session of Congress, looking to)! 
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nounced that about 300 women will zo 
to quarantine on a police boat to meet 
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‘where it is expected that thousands o° 


Irish sympathizers will rather. The 
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to testify. before the 
Villard committee, on 


5 | conditions in Ireland. 
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_Andrews Society, Alexander C. Hum- 
'phreys, 
‘that committee on Ireland had about 
aS much right to investigate a British 
é domestic question as Great Britain had 
-'to appoint a committee to investigate 
Page 8\the suffrage or the Negro question 
here. 
in rebellion or worse and was trying 


cause. 
....Page 13| Other prominent men had openly sided 
| with Ireland, and a group of men here 
| bad been active in cultivating unrest 
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Speaking at the dinner of the St. 


retiring president, said that 


He declared that Ireland was 


to involve the United States in her 
Some government offictals and 
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7 bi 
tional feeling quite hostile to the senti- 
ment of the signers; and the arch- 
bishop’s letter reveals this sort of 


wrath in every line. The tone and mat- ' 


ter of the archbishop’s reply quite 
justifies the original protest, which 
was really a very mild remonstrance. 


Alleged Assailants Held in $500 


NEW YORK, New York—Michael 
Kennedy and Hugh O’Rorke, charged 
with malicious mischief in connection 
with the Thanksgiving Day attack of 
Irish sympathizers on the Union Club, 
where a British flag. was displayed, 
were held yesterday in $500 bail each. 
The complaint was made by Edgar J. 
Hines, a clerk in the club, who charged 
that each defendant broke a window 
valued at $150. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE 
OF LIQUOR CONTROL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 

VICTORIA, British Columbia—The 
People’s Prohibition Party of British 
Columbia has issued an answer to 
that part of the Hon. J .Oliver’s 
manifesto, issued during the recent 
election, which deals with government 
control of, the sale of liquor. In this 
answer appears the following: “The 
Hon. J. Oliver's manifesto states: In 
the opinion of the administration to 
secure effective control of the liquor 
traffic, it will be necessary to appeal 
to the Dominion Parliament for legis- 
lation under which the Provincial Gov- 
ernment would have effective authority 
to control the sources of supply, to the 
extent necessary to prevent such 
sources of supply being made a base 
from which Jiquor could be obtained 
in contravention of the provincial 
statute.” 

The Prohibition Party says: “This 
executive answers that the government 
of Mr. Oliver refused the request of 
the Prohibition Association made in 
April, 1920, that the government in- 
troduce into the Provincial Legisla- 
ture a resolution egabling a referen- 
dum under the Canada Temperance 
Act to the voters of British Columbia 
to stop the impcrtation of liquor into 
British Columbia for beverage pur- 
poses. This is the only method by 
which importation of liquor for bev- 
erage purposes conld have been, or 
can now be, stoppec. We,would be 
glad if he couid hope for help in bis 
appeal to the Dominion Government 
to stop importation, but we do not 
believe he will meet with success. 

“Mr. Oliver further says in his man- 
ifesto: “There should be the closest 
possible cooperation and coordination 
of both provincial and municipal 
forces to secure the due enforcement 
of the law.’ The reply is: We en- 
tirely agree with this statement, and 
we ask why the government delayed 
in efforts to secure such cooperation 
and coordination of enforcement in 
respect of the Prohibition Act, until 
the lack of enforcement by both pro- 
vincial and municipal authorities 
brought about the repeal of the act. 
This association asked that enforce- 
ment of the act. be committed to an 
independent commission of three mem- 
bers, with adequate powers through- 
out the Province.” 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS 
FOR THE PLEBISCITE 


| Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 

LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
On inguiring as to the complaint from 
Berlin that the Allies are modifying 
the Treaty of Versailles by proposing 
to hold two plebiscites for Upper 
Silesia, the representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor was in- 
formed that, at the conference be- 
tween George Leygues and Mr. Lloyd 
George last Saturday, two alternative 


methods of dealing with the plebiscite | 


were proposed with a view to prevent- | 
ing disorder in that area. 

First, that outvoters or emigrés 
who number 300,000, who come from 
Upper Silesia, but are now scattered 
throughout Poland, Germany, and 
Austria, should record their vote at 
such places under the control of the 
allied authorities, the result of the 
vote being included in the return for 
the plebiscite taken in Upper Silesia, 


the alternative method being that the | 


emigrés should return to 


% isfer 2 European u hei 


an soil. Real Amer- 
‘any such move. 


Silesia and vote eight days after the 
plebiscite has been taken. 

It is understood that Poland put 
_|forward one or other of these pro- 
_posals, but she now feels that it will. 
| give Germany too great an advantage. 
In any event, before either is adopted, 
® the proposals will be discussed with 
n |PFovince of the | the German and Polish governments, 
h in this coun-|the desire being. not to give either | 
be With the courage | country the advantage, but solely to 
ad of his blood, in preserve peace. 

at he has made to. 
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| New York Catho- Pennsylvania presided. 
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essrs. Adrian Iselin |quarters at the Penn-Harris Hotel, | 
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1 and conspicuous tol, to be greeted by Governor Sproul | 
Sts. The list in- in the executive offices. 
er who are promi-| Yesterday’s program included three | 
: pmociety but in the addresses: “The National Importance 
and mission enter- of Agriculture,’ Governor Parker of) 
Teh. To denounce Louisiana: “The Responsibility of the. 
*, as Archbishop State for Industrial Justice,” Gov ernor | 
he, as Persons | Allen of Kansas: “The Work of the | 


shevism,” as vio- 
| elementary rules Laws,” Judge William M. Haregest, | 
rs of Catholic Pennsylvania’s delegate to the con-| 
“ ©. as “meddiers ference; and “The Decentralization of | 
other things, surely Governmental Functions and Activi-. 
alar kind of wrath, ties,” Governor Cooper of South Caro-| 
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NEW ERA FORECAST 
IN PHILIPPINES.» 


Governor-General Harrison, in 
Annual Report, Tells of 
Gradual Changes Wrought— 
Progress in Self-Government 


Special to The Chriatian Belenoe Menitor 
from its Washington Newa tiffice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-—- Political self-government ia an 
actuality in the Philippines, and the 
visit of the Philippine independence 
mission to this country has accom- 
plished much to improve relations be- 
tween the United States and its Far 


Fastern dependency, in the opinion of 
Francis Burton Harrison, Governor- 
General of the Philippines, whose an- 
nua? report was made public yester- 
day. 

“The pequest for independence pre- 
sented by the mission was noteworthy 
for the vigor and strength of its argu- 
ments and for the attitude of respect 
for the United States,” Governor Har- 
rison commented. Further. on he 
asserts that “A common feature of all 
political platferms is a plank for in- 
dependence, and this is supported by 
all candidates for election.” 

Self-government by parties, he says, 
is clearly established and understood 
in the Philippines. Interest in the 
elections is widespread and there is 
little disorder, “though the usual 
charges of fraud” are made after the 
results become known. “On _ the 
whole, the elections may be said to 
have compared favorably with the 


usual elections in the free countries 
of the world. There is, however, need | 
of a more willing acceptance by the | 
minority of the results of the popular) 
vote—the only safe basis for a de-| 
mocracy.” 


Chinese Active in Trade 


A large part of the trade of the 
Philippines, both foreign and domes- 
tic, is in the hands of the Chinese, 
the report says, but these are sub- 
stantially all middlemen or mer- 
chants, neither laborers nor promot- 
ers, and they make no permanent in- 
vestments for the benefit of the coun- 
try.- The report speaks thus of the 
hesitation of American business men 
to invest in trade in the islands: 

“Against the initiation of the pres- 
ent self-government in the Philip- 


pines, the greatest objection was made 
by local American business men. The 


theory among them seemed to be prev- | 


alent that government by strong-arm, 
with the aid of the military estab- 
lishment, was their only security; 
that for the government to make 
friends with the Filipinos was ‘not 
only a sign of weaknesé, but threat- 
ened disaster to American business in- 
terests. This may be explained, not 
only by the traditional and historical 


relationship of northern races. with 
dwellers in the tropics, but also by 
the natural timidity of invested cap- 
ital at any proposed change in affairs, 
especially in the case of those who 
had built up a considerable business 


without the investment of any appre-| 
_ Tariff Should Be Retained 


“Therefore we respectfully submit | 


ciable initial capital. 


American Capital Needed 


“American Capital has always balked 
at entrance into the Philippine arena. 
Until the recent world war, Americans 
generally were absorbed in the srt 
velopment of their own natural re- 
sources, and dismissed almost without | 
consideration investment in far-distant | 
lands. Additional hesitation was due. 
to the widespread and fairly success- | 


CANADIAN INQUIRY 
INTO TRADE POLICY 


OA LT 


Tariff Reduction Would, It Is 
Said, Aid Others and Drive 
Canadians Out of Business 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—Strong faith in 
the national policy and a protective 


tariff’ and expressions of the opinion) 


that reciprocity would be a bad bar- 
gain for Canada were the chief points 
of evidence submitted by representa- 
tives of the Ontario and Toronto 
branches of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association before the tariff 
commission, when it held its session 
in Toronto on Wednesday. The To- 
ronto branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association, in a statement 
submitted by the chairman, said that 
“so far as the welfare of the Toronto 
branch of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association is concerned, there should 
be no departure from the policy of 
protecting and encouraging the na- 
tional development of this country 
which has been the fundamental idea 
of our fiscal arrangements for over 
40 years.” 

The customs tariff is necessary for 
the development of a country, such as 
Canada, which is of great area and 
Sparsely settled, because the chief 
factor in cheap and efficient manu- 
facturing is the securing of large out- 
put, it was stated. Canadian manufac- 
turers were shut off from the United 
States by the American tariff. They 
therefore must be assured of a great 
portion of the Canadian markets. If 
the tariff was reduced or abolished, 
while the United States and other 
countries maintain their tariffs, they 
will be able to pour their goods into 
‘Canada from conveniently situated 
cities along the border and conse- 
‘quently cut deeper into the selling 
field of Canadian manufacturers, which 


‘particularly in slack seasons, will be 
| reduced, and the cost of manufacturing 
per unit consequently raised to a point 


where they wil! find it impossible to 
continue in business. 


A Bad Bargain for Canada 


The chairman of the Ontario branch 
of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation contended that a reduction of 
the Canadian tariff or abolition of 
certain duties would benefit the 
United States more than any other 
country. Reciprocity, he claimed, 
would be a bad bargain for Canada. 
The views of the Ontario branch 
were expressed in a statement which 

. 


‘in part said: 


“If our tariff is removed and the 
United Stgtes manufacturers can in- 
vade still more our selling field while 
our goods are shut out of the United 
States by their tariff the result will be 
that the volume of our output instead 
of being increased, as it should be. 
would be reduced, thereby increasing 
our wnit of cost production. If on 
the other hand the tariff is maintained, 
as6éuring us a reasonable proportion 
of the home market, we can increase 
our production as the population of 
Canada increases and thereby build 
up and strengthen our industries 
which we clatm will be to the national 
benefit. 


that as a lowering or abolition of the 
tariff would have direct and disas- 
trous results upon our employees and | 
ourselves first, 
classes, that nothing should be done 


brought the country so far in safety 
and prosperity and that the measures 
.of protection now afforded to Cana- 
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MANY ARRIVALS 
NOT IMMIGRANTS 


Figures and Estimates for First 
Four Months of Current Fiscal 


Year Do Not Bear Out Re- 
ports of Floods of Newcomers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Immigration figures and estimates | 
for the first four months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, which began on July 
1, do not bear out the widely dis- 
seminated stories of great floods of 
aliens seeking admission to the United 


States. The net immigrant admissions, | 
total | 
only about 200,000, which would be | 
only at the rate of 600,000 net for the 


recorded for the four months, 


year. é 
The explanation 


erable percentage of persons who are) - 
P S P are in good financial position, Willis | 


coming into the country are not im- 
migrants at all. 


domicile, or aliens who have 
been admitted and who are now 
turning from visits paid to relatives 
or friends abroad. There is also a_ 
large exodus of aliens, though this 
outward movement has diminished | 
somewhat from the peak reached in | 
August. 

In July, immigration totaled 62,- 
§32, and non-immigrant aliens ad-_ 
mitted, 21,127; that is, more than one- 
fourth of the 83,959 aliens admitted in 


that month were not properly to be) 


classed as immigrants at all. The 


figures for the port of New York alone. 


for that month were, respectively. 
43,935 and 11,562. 

Complete figures are 
able for any month since July, 
but estimates of the total number 


of incoming aliens for August as 


not avail- 


as 100,000, have been pre-| 
officials. 


October 
immigration 


September, 70,000; 


74,600. 


men, and, furthermore, that such 
should be expected. The foremen con- 
tend that they did not work, but mere- 


ly remained at the plants in order! 


teriorating during the period of idle- 
ness. 


' 
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International! Situation Less Satis- | 
factory, Says New York 


action at so late a date is hardly what | 


DISCLAIMERS AS TO. 


‘BLUE LAW CAMPAIGN 


to prevent company property from de- | | 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
IN GOOD POSITION 
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‘Three National Organizations 
Deny That They Are Backing 
the Movement, and Say They 
Will Hold to Their Own Work 


Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Genera! disclaimers are being filed 


Banker. Who Stresses Need of | by severa! national édrganizations, with 


Determining War Indeimnity_ r 


—_ — 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New 


damental conditions of 


| States are so sound that by far the 


is that a consid- 


They are citizens of | 
other countries who do not intend to, 
make this country their permament) 
once | 
re- | 


98,400, and) 


The judgment. 


Majority of its business enterprises 
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New| 


of 
of 


H. Booth, 
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Trust Company 


council of 
of New! 


members’ 
Association 


day before the 
the Merchants 
York. 


“In the situation abroad, whic re imi 


| perils us CORMRREREY: we feel more 
'helpless,” he said. “The expansion | 
| of foreign credit when needed and 
possible will help to restore political | 
. order. 
can 
i that 


our government to assert) 
result in a speedy deter- 
of the war indemnity will 
/be the most definite thing that we) 
(can do. While this is unsettled and) 
no balance sheet of Europe can be) 
/drawn, unrest of a positive order is 
' bound to be with us. 

“Pending our gradual mental adap- 
tation to doing business under new 
conditions we need most of all 


get 
will 
/ mination 


/enthusiast, 


On the measure that we’ 


York—The fun-|*. . 
7 | sion of Congress, laws that would for- 
the United | 


ra- 
'ticnal courage, not the courage of the | 
but the courage of quiet | 


' 


' 


' 


York, declared in an address yester-| 


Whatever moral influence we | OF oppose certain méasures. 


‘tain organizations 


headquarters here, that they are ac- 
ively supporting the so-called “biue 
/law” program which has achieved a 
|great deal of publicity of late. Cer- 
have announced 
pians to introduce, at the coming ses- 


bid almost any form of business on 
Sunday, including even rajjpoad trans- 
portation and newspapers, and also 


any form of sport. 


The Anti-Saloon League and the 
| Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
'yesterday issued statements to the ef- 
fect that their own work would con- 
tinue to be the promotion of prohibi- 
tion enforcement. Wayne B. Wheeler. 
Seneral counsel for the Anti-Saloon 
| League, Said, in part: 

“Our success has been due to the 
fact that we stick to one job. he 
united dry forces agreed upon their 
‘program. It did not include a blue 
law crusade. As individuals we favor 
or. so- 
Called ‘blue laws,’ as they appeal to 
our judgment or otherwise. The 
churches have backed the Anti-Saloon 
League and controlled its policy from 
|the beginning. They understand this 
attitude and expect us to maintain i'. 


|The work of securing an honest en- 


forcement of the prohibition law is 


one of the difficult unfinished parts 
lof the league program. Reapportion- 


ment of Congress means another fight 
next year.” 

Miss Anna Gordon, national presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, na- 


keep our courage and learn to grasp | tional legislative representative, made 


_ternational reactions, the success 


There is no adequate means of tell- our various business operations will 


ing as yet whether the July propor-| 
tions as to immigrant and non-im-| 


migrant aliens hold up during the suc- | 
ceeding months, but presumably they | 


would not differ greatly. 


The rate of emigration in July was} went up 


| depend. We are looking into a new 
era. We will have to adjust ourselves 
to a new type of business thinking. 

“We are coming, in our efforts at 
‘deflation, over the same road that we 
As we inflated credit, com- 


larger than in September and October,| modity and costs we are now engaged 


but not so large as in August. 


July emigrant aliens numbered 67 | modity and costs. 
The| movements is well 


065, non-emigrant aliens, 11,940. 


total for August was 43,800, for Sep-| the 
33,000 | vitally 


tember 31,200, and for October, 
—all estimates, but considered reliable. 


ror the port of New York, July de-/| Will have 


partures totaled 29,525, of which num- 
ber 23,844 were emigrant and 5681 
non-emigrant aliens. 
Néw York in August totaled 37.000, in| 
September 23,500, and in October | 
25,500. 

Immigration has not reached the) 
alarming condilion that certain pub- 
licity it has been given would indicate. | 
in the opinion of officials of the De- 


partment of Labor, who feel that some 


of the prominence given the question 


promote restrict! ive _legislation. 


‘CABLE CONFERENC o 
WORK NEARLY ENDED 


re ee ee ee 


from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The International Communications 
Conference, which has been in session. 


ful campaign in the United States of | dian national development by th@ here for several weeks. has finished 


the advocates of indefinite retention of | 
the Philippines. Since it was neces 
sary to their case to prove that the | 
Filipinos were inexperienced in self-| 
government, they argued that they are | 
incapable, by depicting them as head-| 
hunting savages and by describing | 
only the 8 per cent of non-Christians, | 
to the exclusion of the 92 per cent of | 
civilized Christians. In any event.,! 
American capital was reluctant to) 
enter the Philippines, and still is hesi- | 
tant. Even the customary government 
steamship line and telegraphic cable, 
running from.European countries to| 
their colonies, were lacking here. 
Investments Compared 
The following table of foreign capi-- | 
‘tal invested in the Philippines, after 20) 
years of American control, is signifi-' 
Cant: 
Great Britain, $968'607,682. 
United States, $553,022,200. 
Germany (most seized by the a 
property custodian), $174,486,264. 
Japan, $131,500,000. 
Netherlands, $23,919,000. 
The Philippine Nationa] 


Len | 


Bank, es- 
has done 
agriculture, com- 
[ts dividend rate} 
is maintained at 12 per cent. The) 
it is said, prefers to en- 
courage rather than compete with for- 
eign capital, and has shown its readi- 
ness to withdraw from a field once’ 
private capital finds possibilities suf- | 
ficiently developed to make exploita- | 
profitable. The National Coal | 
a government corporation, | 
“encouraging condition,” it | 
and the Manila Railroad | 
Company, under government owner-. 
‘ship and operation, has in three years | 
wiped out a deficit of 1,480,392.40 pesos, | 
which accrued under private opera- | 
tion, and now has a surplus of 159,-| 


much to develop 


in an 
said, 


i t 


The Philippine Government in July 
opened its own mint in the city of 
Manila. Preliminary figures of the 
| 1918 census indicate that the popula- 
tion of the islands then was 10,350,640. 
‘Important recent legislation prohibits 
the monopoly of palay, rice and corn, 


empowers the Governor- 
General to prohibit the export of rice; 
and repeals an act which forbade the 
The year 
is said to have been exceptionally good 


States Senator 


tariff should be continued.’ 


LIMIT IS URGED 
ON: COAL PRICES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Holding 
that a charge of more than $9.50 per 
ton for domestic anthracite coal at 
the mine is excessive and that specu-! 


lative elements still enter into the coal | Spector-general 
situation, Eugene C. Hultman, Massa- | 


M. 
from 


Calder, 
New York an 


ten to William 


d | 


‘ing to world cable construction 
improvement of existing facilities. 


U nited | § 


the technical portion of its work relat- 
and 
Re- 
ports of the various subcommittees of 
the conference have been drafted and 
prepared for publication. Several of 
the technical experts are planning to 
return to their respective countries! 
forthwith. indicating that eceneral. 
agreements on technical matters have 
been arrived at. 
military | 


of French 


Departures from | 


| at this time may be due to a desire to! 


‘General Ferrie. in- | 


telegraphs, and Mr. Poulaine, chief of 
chusetts fuel ner or, has writ- | the French Bureau of Telegraphs, will 


sail from New York today 
'steamer La France. 


on 


chairman ofthe special committee o: | 


While prog 


| | Hultman wrote, 


reconstruction and production, sug- 
| gesting that a hearing be called of all 
| producers, jobbers 
charging in excess of $9.50 per ton. 
Mr. Hultman says that, following in- 
vestigation, he has 
price named is the maximum fair'| 
price and that a calling to account of 


those charging more to Massachusetts 


dealers resulted in diverting some) 
coal from the State. He adds that}! 
competent authorities are convinced | 
that if. the activity of speculators in 
ithe anthracite product could be elimi- 
nated the price would be much lower. 

“Prompt action in this matter, 
‘will prevent higher 
prices and tend 
prices. 
readjustment in the coal industry by! 


permitting the economic law of sup- 


ply and demand to become operative 


on the same basis as before the war 
with competition fixing prices. The) 
anthracite operators are how 
sidering the adoption of a fair price 
method which will be satisfactory to) 
the Department of Justice. If imme- 
iate action is taken to investigate 
and trace independent coal to its 
source, I think the fair price will be. 


much lower than if nothing is done) 


at the present time.” 

The fuel administrator suggested | 
that such an investigation would pro- 
vide a basis upon which to frame 
legislation. He expressed the belief 
that the production of anthracite coal 


has passed its peak but that the com-;—-—— 


modity is still in the process of. re- 
adjusting from government control. 
Independent speculators, Mr. Hultman | 
declared, “‘are still reaping a mes von 
by frightening the public into paying 
unjust and exorbitant prices.” 


and wholesalers | 


concluded that the | 


~ Ber. 


to reduce present | 
It will more quickly bring about & 


con- | 


‘regard to technical features of new 


| construction and general communica- 
are no indi- 
powers represented | 


(tion improvement, there 
tions that the 
oe the conference have reached 
understanding on the dispositon 
the former German cables 
; committee dealing with this question 
fis still at work. This has; through- 
out, proved the most formidable ob- 
| stacle facing the conference. 


‘CONTROVERSY OVER 
| A LIMESTONE STRIKE 


| 


ica 


} 


an 


Sperialto The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News (ffice 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—Several thousand workmen in the 
 tameatines region near Bedford, Indi 
ana, are involved in a controversy 
Rader the employers of that locality. 
and the Conciliation Service of the 
| Department of Labor has sent F. T. 
| Hawley to Bedford for the purpose of 
Lresolving the difficuities. It is under- 
| stood that the trouble was precipitated 
ie lanes through union locals, in fin- 
ing certain foremen, on the vround 
ithat the foremen had remained at 
work during a strike six months ago. 


The employers contend that this is a} 


violation of their agreeme nt with the 


— — 


THEATRICAL | 


CRSER at ae ee 


NEW YORK 


imes 
THE 


ON LOL “ 


OF THE 
worl $ BIG. 
GEST SHOWS 
AT LOWEST 

| PRICES 


ood 


(CZ=7 HIPPODROME: 


| 


Seats Selling 8 Weeks in Advance 


of 
The sub- 


the | 
ress has been made with. 


| yesterday 


ifor sale. 


in large part by the action of the em- 5 


In|in the process of debating credit, com- 


The first of these 

under way and 
second: and third, 
associated with it, have 
Started on their way. When the task 
been completed, what we 
| choose to call stabilization will be 
| the result.’ 

Discussing the business outlook, 
with particular application to the rail- 
roads, Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman 
‘of the board of directors of the South- 
‘ern Pacific Railway Company, said 
| that for the first time in a genera- 
tion the public fully recognized the 
social and economic dependence of 
individuals and communities on trans- 
portation facilities. 
attitude of the public 
‘railroads had 
perate and destructive to temperate 
and constructive regulation. 


which are. 


Oc-| the intricacies of exchange and in-| 4 Statement in behalf of the Woman's 
of | Christian 
ithe 8 


Temperance Union alone 
same lines, pointing out that the 
object of that organization was to 
prohibit the sale of intoxicants 
abroad by citizens of this country, 
and enforcement of the probibition 
laws. 

Dr. Clarence True Wilson, general 
secretary of the Board of Prohibition, 
Temperance and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, isgued «2 
statement defining the attitude of his 
organization toward Sunday observ- 
ance. It was said on behalf of the 
board that it “is not in favor of ‘blue 
laws’ or any laws which are not 
sane, enforceable and in accord with” 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Dr. Wilson’s statement, however, at- 


tacked the idea of the “continental! 
Sunday.” 


PARK INVASION PROTESTED 

BOSTON, Massachueetts—The trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture have passed 


| 


| 


‘stone Park for the storage o 


resolutions protesting “against the in- 


He said that the/yasion and injury of any of the na- 
toward the | tional 
changed from intem- | 


parks for commercial pur- 
oses.”” The trustees especially re- 
fer to the movement for a reservoir 
in the southern end of the Yellow- 
of water 


INQUIRY ON WORKS COMMITTEE. to be used for irrigation in Idaho. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
-cealeaiaeiad yesterday that he would, 
go to Rock Island, I] llinois, with Wil- | 


liam B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, | 


_ 
| 


soon to investigaté the workings of | 
the Works Committee at the Rock | 


Island Arsenal. The discharge of two 
workmen there has been protested by 
union organizations, 
Committee is understood not to have 
entered any protest. The 


but the Works | 


Works | 


Committee was established during the | 
‘war as a measure of industrial democ. 


racy, and through its operation work- 


men select their own representatives | 
to deal directly with the management 


grievances arise. 
BIDS FOR MEADE REJECTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
—The War Department announced 
that all bids for the 


Ww henever any 


army. 


transport Meade had been rejected and | 


that. the vessel would he readvertised 
The Meade is British-built 
and was formerly 
of Berlin. During the Spanish War 
the vessel 
service, and during the world war it 


'was used as a training vessel for the 


Shipping Be 0% ard. 


AF mir in Need 
Isa Friend Indeed 


and the housewife who is look- 
ing for something new and novel 
in the flavoring line will find 


MAPLEINE 


The Gelden Flavor 


measures up to all requirements 
in this particular. For pud- 
dings, sauces, French 

pastries, cake fill- 

ings, frostings, can- 

dies. etc., Mapleine 

is unexcelled as a 

flavoring. 

Your grocer can 
supply you 


2 oz. bottle 85c 
Canada 60c 
stamp and trade mark 
earton will 
Cook 
in- 


4° 
from Mapleine 
bring the Mapleing 

Rook of 200 recipes. 
cluding many desserts, 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING Co. 
DEPT. H. SEATTLE. WASH. 


was in almost continuous) 


known as the City) 


ms 
KY. 
fsa 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


Book tables are well filled 


these days. 


— ee 


New wishlists of manv 


‘kinds tell what the world has 


done, and 1s doing; what peo- 
ple are thinking and saying. 
Theodore 


instance: 


lor 


Roosevelt and His Times, by 


Joseph Bucklin Bishop; 


The Letters of Henry James 
Spanish America 

A Cycle of Adams Letters 

Margot Asquith 

Roaming Through the West Indies 
Riviera Towns 

Holland of Today 


These, of course. are only 
a few of the interesting books 
that can be classed as late 
arrivals. 

Many people like to look 
them over, scan them through, 
and enjov a half hour or so in 
this quiet, inviting Book Shop. 
You are invited. 
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er, flowing free 


gq with the sca, 


e wind Ow 


d of Beggars 
g China, even 
rades have 
hizations, 
tion and settle 


the 
their | 
which | 
dis- | 


nizing and disciplin- 
had apportioned the 


) the different streets 
rranged the exact 


10lder was to give. 


mthly. If a begear 
"the regulations set 
his conduct, com- 
», not to the city ofti- 
1 beggar, who, out 
his experience, would 
fender with wisdom 
1@ months after my 
aS Captured, first by 
rT tes and later by the 
, long time the city 
1 usual complement of 
dlicemen, etc. Dur- 
hh beggars were kept 
} Build. The richer 
me n to take the place 
lice, and the absence 
lority was little no- 


t had never played a’ 


in the lives of the 


in London 


i old name of a dis- 
er, which at one time, 
Ages, was inhabited 
gners, many French 
ing their dwellings 
uence of which the 
lame of Petty France. 
‘treet and Brunswick 
When the change of 
the change of senti- 
Swick Street is to be 
en, when York Street 
france, and it is hoped 
ene beautiful though 
mS «Of houses in the 

y be restored by the 

vays been recognized 

y the English. what- 
d P opinion of the day 


- 


Sf Blue Waters” 
is a true lover 
as, and one hates 
now many millions 
es, my countrymen, 
i themselves to study, 
> of study bit in the 
ing to frame on the 
more charmed there- 
Mat the government. 
urpose of course of 
bing Americans into 
nturers, has a corre- 
of its own, with a 
eckoninc at the end. 
‘the Bureau of Edu- 
artment of Interior 
Seibliozraphy called 
e Waters.” Here are 


or 


I Ography coaxed, and, 


two each from my 
1 shall have a certifi- 
hree public officials. 


sertificate will do as— 
Cotswolds. 


beauty 


1 I search for a maid, 

or apply for a pass- 
r seem 80 purpose- 
ns on a certificate. 


a read “The Cruise 
‘again, and Conrad's 
I-know I can manage 
Seamanship” and 
Walton's “Know Your 
@ section on machin- 
_ Waterloo. Dvson's 
Engineering” and 

Be bk of Facts,” and 


. erefores of Naviga- 


as the top of the 
eeaiien and Marven: 
ib, I am only an 

a search of romance 

_ and not a viking 
| indinavia, after all, 


| > " Tree 


kine anything as— 


Pmous pink duckling, 
Shell-pink down, 

or an instant before 
our absurd fancy the 
y~ tree of Hawaii. 
| monkey-pod? There 
“a monkey face or a 
eeekey Paw in any 
*"s whereabouts or 

, The pods bear no 
; y influence. The 
nocent of any monkey 


Ft 


mkey-pod tree there 


| 

earth is always made out of crumbled 
pods and the seeds that have never | 
They lie there in the hot) 


| is certain. 


‘around § Stratford-on-Avon, 
Lucy, and the Forest of Arden. 


literary, 
‘ears have their or- 
once on a visit to’ 
unate enough to) 
| of that city, a. 
n who had performed 
.Robsart, 
ho lived on Hankow's— 
among the Cotswolds. 
ceived less than their meed of praise | 
from poets and writers, though lately 


: _Wwith memories than London, 
nty Council has de-' new 
even so comparatively recent an epoch 


as the eighteenth century seems more'|§ 
‘agination than that of the poet, 


Saw the “traffic of Jacob’s ladder set 


it 
trod 


|'Norman 


in 
_tiquities, seem here to make no claim | 
an- | 


' manor 


described as 


sprouted. 
sun smelling spicy and sappy and) 


sweet, long, black, lumpy, sticky pods, | 


And after a time they get just like 


dust, only not dry-smelling like dust, | 


Under the tree 


but sweet-smelling. 


begins to grow up the strangest and | 
‘most exotic 
with stems and bulbous excrescences 
‘and spotted, saucy-faced flowers. 


of little plants, plants. 


When you pull a piece of bark off. 
the chunky old monkey-pod tree you 
smell so much resin that it seems to 


you that the hot sun alone would be | 


enough to set the bark flaming like 
a torch. It makes a tall, pointed 
flame, like the Mame on a big candle. 
Fire lurks in the tree somewhere, that 
They say that at one time 
the old Hawaiians tapped the tree as 
Americans do a sugar maple. | 


POETRY OF THE 
COTSWOLDS 


i 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


I have seen it asserted that the 
| Cotswolds have as good a right to be. 
called Shakespeare’s country as that 
Hampton 
But, 


no matter how many citations and al- 


‘lusions may be found in the plays to 
support this contention, Warwickshire. 
will never lose her proud title, or be 
‘compelled 
jany 


share her honors with 
other country. For there is. no 
shire in all England whose 
can vie in sheer beauty or in’ 
historical and legendary as-, 
with Stratford-on-Avon, | 
Warwick, and Kenilworth. 
But say the names, and bewildering | 
pictures are.evoked—Shakespeare and | 
Godiva, Queen Elizabeth and Amy | 
Tennyson, Sir Walter Scott. | 
is no such extravagant ore'| 
They have re- 


to 


other 
towns 


sociations 
Coventry, 


There 


James Elroy Flecker pursued the, 
elusive Pan through Cranham woods; | 
and in some of his loveliest passages 
William Morris has woven an em- 
broidered hem round the southern 
skirts of the Cotswolds, where the 
hills droop downward to the meadow 
lands of the Upper Thames. But the 
wide, bare uplands and the deep, shy 
valleys of the Churn and the Wind- 
rush and the Evenlode still await 
their Hardy or Blackmore. 

Historically it has been a country 
of episodes rather than the scene of, 
great and decisive events. The clos- 
ing act of the Civil War was on the 
bleak heights of Stow in the Wold, 
where King Charles’ last army was 
broken, and Sir Jacob Astley, a pris- 
oner, told his captors that their work 
was done, and that they might go and 
play, unless they had a mind to fall 
out among themselves. 

No place is more thickly peopled 
but there 


deposits are ever forming, until . 


remote than do the Middle Ages to a/'§ 
dweller in the countryside. It needs, 

perhaps, an even more powerful im-'! 
who | 


between Heaven and Charing -Cross,”’ 
to picture to himself the great city as 
appeared to Shakespeare when he 
its streets. 

But among the quiet 
hills of Cotswold events long past 
Stand out like landmarks. I remem- 
ber that once, when I was pursuing 
the course of a rough country lane, 
I fell into talk with a paséing peas- 
ant, and learned from him that along 
this neglected and half overgrown 
trackway the parliamentary army had 
marched to besiege Gloucester. Nor 
was this all, for tradition, speaking 
through -his mouth, had preserved 
the exact details of the route taken 
the Roundheads, as they wound 
from village to villaze across the 
intricate and broken country that lay 
on their line of march. And the per- 
sistence of memories such as these 
seems natural enough in a land 
where so much is presented to the 
eves that dates froma time even earlier 
than the period of the Civil War. 

if am not thinking of the Roman 
villas, though of these there are io 
be found among the Cotswolds exam- 
pies 4s numerous and as perfect as 
may be met with. anywhere in 
British Isles. Neither am I concerned 
with the many little ancient churches, 
which still retain wholly or in part 
the character and the features given 
them by their original Saxon and 
yuilders., These 


and lonely 


ny 


But buildings, of a 
innate in themeéelves 
deepened by the hand of time, which 


other districts would rank. as 


to that title 

other standard: 
a Baroque 
stronghold 


We try them by 
and, just as in Rome 
church or ae medieval 
for modern, so in 
the Cotswolds a seventeenth century 
house or farmstead seems 
merely to fall into line with a host of 
others, its cont emporaries and equals. 


—-—--— 


passes 


T enterden Steeple 


sishop Latimer, the Protestant re- 
former of 500 years ago, had a way 
of relating stories in the pulpit by 
way of illustrating his text. He told 
one about Sir Thomas More which he 
“a@ merry toy.” Master 
More was sent in commissjon into 
Kent to try and find out the cause of 
the shelving of the Goodwin sands 
that blocked the haven of Sandwich. 
Having called a meeting of men of ex-| 
perience he asked them what could 
be done jin the matter. 

Among the company was one who 
More thought was likely to know the 
cause of the trouble. The man ad- 
mitted that no one knew more than) 
he did about the coast. 

“Forsouth, sor,’ quoth he, “I hold 
that Tenterden steeple is the cause of 
Goodwin sand®: I remember the build- 
ing of Tenterden steeple and before: 
that there was in no manner of speak- 


haven, 


' birches, 


| for 
-umph in Wells. 


themselves in their own way, 


‘royally for once. 


| Thickset 
village girls are giggling about) 
Now and then a dull roar | 


} 


/sends 


‘Modern En 
tary callings save these show-people. 


'turies, 
' times. 


fast giving place to the motor Caravan, | 
built on the lines of a Pullman Car, 


foreign 
| caravan 


‘some exotic 


| looking forwa 


churches | 
and villas are the antiquities of the- 


and | 


an- . 
of Muhammadans. 


der 
‘for the 


‘war and 


Cause of the destroying and decay of 
Sandwich haven.” 

Nevertheless, More missed the point. 
The man was, of coursé, referring (to 
the old story that the abbot of St. 
Augustine, Canterbury, had taken the 
money provided for making good the 
Sea wall, and expended it on building 
the steeple. As a consequence of this 


the sea forced its way through the pro- 


tections to Earl Godwine’s Island, so 


causing the inundations of 1099. 


WELLS MAY FAIR 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
- A narrow wood of thorns and silver 
wound about with many 
watercourses, springs and 


in the midst, one great oak with. 


Spreading branches—that might be a 
isymbol of Wells. 
the shadow of that stupendous West. 
| front. 


little lost town 


the great 
non-ecclesiastical to 
Cathedral dignitaries 
importance whatever. 


is 


May Day 
things 


become of no 


Now from a score of Mendip hamlets. 


the country people pour in, 
rollick- 

spending money 
Toto, 
a 


ing at their ease, 


ing dog, is making fortune; the 


canvas twopenny gaff is packed tight. 


the pavement. 
for coconuts; 


overflows on to 
youths throw 


and 


shy 
the booths. 
a thrill through a 
little boys. “Lions and tigers,” they 
whisper, pressing closely towards an, 
inclosure painted to represent, such a. 
‘jungle as no tiger ever beheld. 
Circling and swaying in stately 
curves, ablaze with lights and gilding, 
roundabouts are easily the most beau- 
tiful things in all May Fair, especially 
when loaded with happiest smiling 
faces, men, women and children. 


crowd of 


mother of six, “then vou do get a 


longer ride for your money.” 

There is an alien current that 
mingles but never blends with the 
crowd of revelers, a strange race, 
three-parts gypsy, astute and “slim.” 
gland knows few heredi- 


who have been on the road for cen- 
literally ‘“‘moving” with 


magnificent with plate glass and var- 
nish, oil-stoves, pianos, plush-covered 
sofas. It is with foreign 
air that the mistress 
moves among the 
Somersetshire rustics; she 
queen, a peony 
Tradesmen know her 


of the 
stolid 
is 
among 
buttercups. for 


she buys the best of everything, and 


flows 
crowd. 


Tomorrow some of them will be 


rd again in the time-| 
honored country Saying: “Only 364) 
days to V Wells May Fair. 


LETTERS 


trief communi ‘ations are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts oF opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


The Armenian Ks Loan 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Armenians as well as Americans 
are going to have an opportunity to 
contribute to a real Armenian Liberty 
Loan drive, at no distant date. 

Alexander Khadisian, president of 
the Armenian Republic, formerly the 
Mayor of Tiflis, Russian Caucasus, and 
Avedis Aharonian, the president of 
the Armenian delegation to the Peace 
Conference, Paris, are soon to come to 
America. They will be the guests ot 
honor of His Excellency, Garo Pas- 
dermajion, the Armenian, Ambassador 
at Washington. The main object of 
their visit will be to launch a $20,- 
00,000 Armenian Liberty Loan drive, 
It is also expected that they may as- 
sist President Wilson in settling the 


the | boundary term of Armenia. 


These high officials have been con- 
ducting such loans in the Caucasus, 
Constantinople, Egypt, France and 
England with great success. It is the 
latter which inspired them to come to 
America for a similar purpose. 

Armenians for the first time will 
have the opportunity to welcome two 
native presidents, a great innovation 
to a country and a people which for 
500 vears have been under the voke 
They will bear 
with them the great tidings of Ar- 
menia’s resurgense which will be as 
music-to the ears of those people. 

Armenians have long since proved 
to the world their unconquerable cour- 
age, and their resiliency 
to marvel at. No other nation, un- 
the sun, has suffered so much 
sake of independence. 

Every Armenian as well as Ameri- 
can shvuld do his utmost to crown 
this forthcoming campaign with suc- 
cess, not only from a monentary 
standpoint, but as a glorious tribute 
to a people, who phoenix-like have 
arisen from the ashes of the past and 
are assured of a great and glorious 
future. 

Armenians have 
allies throughout the period of the 
their tricolor of red, blue 
and orange, should wave triumphant- 
ly over their homes of the free and 
the brave. 

Gallant armies of Armenia have 
given inspiration to all foreign trav- 
elers who have witnessed their ma- 
neuvers. They are the’ sole defense 
of the mother country. Such a Lib- 
erty Loan drive will 
rale to both the armies and the peo- 


been our 


ple who deserve every consideration | 


that can possibly be shown them. 
(Signed) 


s pee. because thejing any flats or sand that stopped the| West Hoboken, New Jersey. 


1 
so I find the steeple is the | 


streams; | 
‘Inhabitants began to come out of their 


in. 


‘customs. 


} 
opportunity | 


Uri | 


to enjoy | 
(anc 


the perform- | Pi si 
I ‘artistic and beautiful. 


‘the simplicity of habitation. 
O'Brien, who spent a year in the South 


“We did go early,” says the thrifty | “P@ce for a doorway, 


the 


z i e.°2 . 7 ta ‘ is 
The traditional gypsy wagon 1 ‘earth 


' rounding 


face and) 


like | 


such 
‘habitants 


| Farther west, 
|Spanish mission buildings are 


up 


is something | 


faithful | 


contribute mo- 1 


MISSAK TURPANJIAN, |i 


PEOPLE’S HOMES 


Specially for The Christian Science 

All down the centuries people's 
homes have conformed to their natura! 
Surroundings. In the earliest days, 
before there were either tools or 
fashions, necessity was the choose; 
Of habitations. Cliff, cave, and tree 
dwellers picked their abodes according 
|to their ability to stand off animal an 
“human enemies. Consequently their 
dwellings not only conformed with 
the landscape but were the landscape. 
No doubt one thought twice in those 
\days before “shinning” a tree or 
‘thrusting his head into a hole. Pos- 
session was ten-tenths of the law and 
the thickest skull proved it. 

As emotions calmed down and the 
|retreats and strut about safely in the 
open they found they could afford per- 
Sonal tastes and traits in dress and 
Their homes, however, re- 
mained uniform, They must utilize 
the natural resources at their doors, 
whether stone or mud or wood; 
utilize them in such a way as to keep 
out the weather, and in no larger 
‘quantities than conditions necessi- 
Although perhaps our earliest 
estors had no idea of “art” 
| beauty, stil] their shelters were both 
In other words, 
they merged quietly into the topogra- 
phy of the country, had a purpose in 
life, and made no pretension to anything 
but what they were. Is that nota stand- 
ard for all home-builders to follow? 


‘tated. 


ever civilization, so called, has not 
| twisted them awry there you stil! find 
Frederick 


seas among a race only recently touched 
by the white man’s ways, writes: 

“Here and there I saw a native 
very with an open 
but wholesome, 
clean and, to me, beautiful,”’ and then 
he Speaks feelingly of the modern huts, 
“painted bright blue and roofed with 
corrugated iron.” 


Hopi Indian Cliff Dwellers 


_- And look at the Hopi [Indian ruins 
that still hang upon the painted cliffs 
of the Arizona desertyof which Ethel 
Rose says: 

“The Hopi houses were built of the 
into such perfect imitations of 
the strange square forms of the gur- 
buttes that it was almost im- 
possible for even the keen eye of an 
Indian to tell houses from turreted 
hills. The Hopis, through the same 
instinct of protective security that 
mottles the breast of the thrush, that 
Streaks the tawny tiger with stripes 


simple shelters, 


like the shadows of jungle reeds, have 
a _ achieved one of the most 
‘an exacting yet spendthrift customer; | 


pertect ex- 


amples of architectural fitness known 
: to the world.” 

pays on the spot with the silver that. : 

in so willingly from the merry | 


might not e@all 
homes beautiful, but to the in- 
they were certainly beau- 
tiful, for they were made in conform- 
ity with their religion, their customs. 
|and the bright, interminable deserts 
about them. 


Modern standards 


in California, 
as low 
and bare as the country, but as 
commences to climb the mountains 
the architecture changes, cottages 
nestle into the foliage, rocks and 
beams from the hillside appear in the 
walls, cedar shingles and slates in the 
roots. In Switzerland are seen sim- 
ilar effects. There the weather-beaten 
masses of timber jut out through the 
pines and firs like great moss-covered 


_bowlders, and the peasants have rolled 
the natural | 


the logs and beaten 
earth and reared the _ rocks into 
fences until they are as close to nature 


within their homes as without them. 


About the bare pastures of Ireland 
and the rocky coasts of Nova Scotia 
we find the cold, unpainted cottages 
outcropping like the surrounding bow]- 
ders from the hillside and weathered 
by wind and storm into close relation- 
ship with them. Economy is the ar- 
chitect and need the decorator, but 
neither college degrees nor gold could 
design anything more in harmony with 
land and sky. Build on ‘*bow-windows 
and balconies, enclose them with lat- 
ticework and formal gardens, and you 
would have incongruous blots on the 
landscape. Surely it the thatched 
cottages and barns of English vil- 
lages rather than the millionaire’s 
palaces that create the atmosphere of 
‘charm and homelikeness that 
visitor appreciates; it is the white 
walls and pink roofs of the Neapolitan 
fisherman that the artist paints, rather 
than the great villa on the cliff above. 

Where in the northern wilderness 
will you find brick or stucco? The big 
logzging-camps are built of the very 
trunks that were removed to give 
them room. Moss and bark still cling 
to the walls; spalings form the bunks, 
squared timbers benches and tables. 
And when you come suddenly upon one 
of these camps at the end of a trail it 
is as if the trees had gathered them- 
selves together, lopped off their green- 
ery and formed themselves into a hos- 
telry for your benefit. Even the forest 
folk, furred and feathered, accept these 
man-dwellings as harmless innova- 
tions, ranging through and over them 
as soon as they are vacated. Indeed the 
porcupines, chipmonks and woodmice 
seem to prefer them to the tangled 
swamps. 


Unobserved by Deer 


A trapper or 


IS 


timber-cruiser can 
make himself a log shelter with no 
other tool than his trusty axe. Slabs 
of bark will shed the rain and moss 
and mud will forbid the wind. A fire- 
ranger, demanding something better, 
will square his timbers, put tar-paper 
on his roof and tote in a cooking-stove 
in sections. But when he is done, his 
home. is so much a part of the wilder- 
ness that it disappears a few hundred 
yards away, and moose and deer come 
down to drink before his door. 
ter, when the drifts pile to the eaves, 
blot out the fuel heap and the foot- 
worn paths, there is nothing left but 
a window and a stovepipe, scarcely 
more than is found about an Eskimo 
zloo. 


An igloo is perhaps the best example’! 


Monitor | 
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Wherever folks are free to build ac- tthe Nile were dahabeahe 
, ' e ahadeads. 
cording to their natural desires, wher-| °°" **'© 
|dahabeahs, of course; 


‘the shore of Gezira Island. 


house built of bamboo and matting, 


| characteristic 
ture of the Nile. 


‘my 


‘salling master— 


| method. 


the old | picking 


one. 


every | 


met 


In win- | 


of a house that conforms to its sur- 
roundings to be found the wide world 
over. They say the igloo is rather 
cramped for room, but on the other 
hand the high cost of living can have 
little effect on the price of “building 
materials” within the the Arctic Cir- 
cle. And to the explorer the glimpse 
of an ice-hut through a gathering 
storm must seem more inspiring than 
a hundred boulevards to a city 


‘dweller. 


This brings us to the very antithesis 
of the tent and tepee, the modern sky- 
scraper apartment house! It conforms 
to nothing, unless it be the gray clouds 
that all but brush its forehead. Its 
materials are brought from great dis- 
tances and are heaped one upon an- 
other without the slightest attempt to 
pattern anything in nature. It herds 
a myriad who have had. no hand in 
its building and feel no sense of pos- 
session. It\ may be beautiful in its 
way, but it is the beauty of the un- 
couth, the grotesque. and can never 
satisfy the home craVing in the human 
heart. 


A DAHABEAH ON 
THE NILE 


1 Science Monitor 
three varieties 
Nile. .This 
remembered 


cially for The Christiat 
are at least 
boats on the 
to the way I 
reading of several romances 
of which were laid in 
is true, nevertheless. 
that all boats on 
There are 
just now there 
are some dozens of them moored near 
the Kasr Nil Bridge and along 
But also 
the sailing boats 


Spe 
There 
of native 
contrary 
from the 
the scenes 
Egypt: but it 
[ had supposed 


is 


it 


M1 


there are feluccas, 


‘that are to be hired for. jaunts on the 
river. 


Above all, there are markebs, 
freight-carrying boats with the 
spread of lateen sail that is such a 
feature of every pic- 


the same romantic authority 
dahabeahs was 
that they were extraordinary craft— 
abodes of luxury; magnificent with 
oriental draperies and fragrant witb 
eastern perfumes; and peopled with 
soft-footed, dusky servants. A trip on 
a dahabeah was a succession of idyllic 
changes of scenery. The boat was a 


From 
recollection of 


floating home, to be shifted at a word. 


One had but to give an order to the 
who received with 
a salaam—and lo, the anchor was 
raised, or the mooring lines ashore 
pulled in, and one was off for Thebes, 
or Assiout, or some other wonderiand. 
So we decided to hire a dahabeah 
for a cruise up the Nile. It was out 
of season, and all that, but such 
things are of small tmportance. 
Accompanied by an interpreter, we 
set out. He assured us there were 
two ways of doing what we sought to 
do. One was to apply to ‘Meester 
Cook’; the other was to make the 
rounds of the dahabeahs, select one 


it 


‘that suited us. and then come to terms 


with the owner. We chose the latter 
Applying to “Meester Cook,” 
it seemed, would rob us of the joy of 
and choosing, debating and 
planning. 

On our part. 
we assured the 


as we drove to Gezira, 
interpreter that we 
wanted a boat of moderate size and 
one that was spotlessly clean. We 
would prefer to take the owner's serv- 
ants and crew. The cook must be 
good, the crew amiable. Let us find 
what we wanted, we said, and~ we 
would take the whole business, lock, 
stock and barrel, move our bags on 
board at once, and set sail as soon 
as the skipper was ready. 

Especially did we emphasize that 
the crew should be amenable to our 
roving inclinations. We were crea- 
tures of impulse, we explained: we 
would insist on going wherever we 
wanted to go. and tying up wherever 
we pleased. That was the way they 
did it in the books, and it was the way 
we intended to do it. And anyway, 
that was what you expected when you 
chartered a dahabeah. 

All this we told him, and more. And 
he nodded, to signify that he under- 
stood. 

Having .crossed the bridge to the 
island, we strolled along a palm-bor- 
dered walk beside the river. By the 
bank were moored dahabeahs of every 
variety. 
We even became argumentative trying 
to decide which of them 
favor with closer inspection. 

We boarded several, and were 
around by the caretakere. But we did 
not find what we wanted. They were 
dilapidated or they were unfur- 
nished; or they were undergoing re- 
pair; or there was some other reason 
why they did not suit. 

But after a diligent search we 
covered one which in size appeared to 
be about what we sought. 

The dark-skinned gentleman 
us excused himself and went 
within, opening doors and windows. 
At that, when we entered, the air was 
stuffy, as if it had not been stirred 
since the outbreak of the war. There 
were staterooms, such as they were: 
there was a bathroom, with a round. 
shallow bathtub hanging on the wall: 
mattresses and bedding rolled up in 
airtight bundles: some kitchen uten- 
sils and cracked china, and siundry 
tables and chairs. On the upper deck 


was something that resembled a park 
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It was a splendid assortment. | 
we should | 


snown | 


dis- 


who. 


' Ntamufactured by J. W. 


is there hereabouts 


-of wild game. 


bench, on which we could sit and con- 
template the river view. 

“Well, it might do—on a pinch,” we 
said, deliberating, “but it would take 
a bit of fixing.” 

We summoned the caretaker toa con- 
ference. We discussed the details of 
making the vessel habitable. And then: 
“Ask him,” said we to the interpreter, 
“how soon he can be ready to sail.” 

The caretaker smiied CGeprecatingly 
and made a speech. The interpreter 
looked abashed. 

“He says,’ said he. “that the boat 
not sail at all. He not leave this spot, 
because he lose his place. Some other 
boat get it.” 

“What?” said we. “Not gail? What 
is a dahabeah for—if not to sail?” 

Followed another question and an- 
swer. And again the _ interpreter, 
abashed, addressed us. 

“He says these boats 
stay all time this place 
they stay on land.” 
“He says—"’ 

But we did not wait to hear what he 
said. Instead, we scrambled up the bank 
and strode down the palm-bordered 
walk, on our way back town. Nor 
has the cruise been mentioned since. 


A GAME SANCTUARY 


not sail, but 
These boats 
He snickered. 


to 


iu ll The.¢ Science Monitor 

Week-end guests from the populous 
and near-bv cities amused at the 
signs posted cons uousiy about the 
towns and villages of Marin County. 
California. That they amused 
until they discover for_themselves the 
pleasing resuits brought about by the 
enforcing of these signs which read, 
with occasional variations, to this 
effect: 


Spe y for “hristian 
are 
nic 


is. are 


State Game Preserve. 
Shooting Prohibited. 


“But what is there to shoot’? 
to preserve’ 

And then, as if in answer to some 
such questions as these, the pert whis- 
tle of a quail floats up from the under- 
growth in a cahon; comes another 
clear call from the grass-grown knoll 
just above the macadamized road 
winding up the sloping hillside. Then 
a dainty bird darts from cover, poises 
gracefully and with topknot a-quiver, 
watches the approach of the -pedes- 
trians. A second bird joins the first, 
then follows a whole covey of quail, 
beautifully unafraid the leader 
pipes to them assuringly and pilots 
them across the road straight up to 
the kitchen stoop of a near-by cottage. 

[It gives to these towns a truly 
charming atmosphere—this protection 
Numerous covies of 
quail frequent the wooded slopes of 
the hills, which are dotted with homes 
of those who prefer the country to the 
city. The quail nest right in the lim- 
its of the town, bringing out their 
babies early in the spring, and all 
through the year the whistling and 


What 


“pe? 


as 


pipings of the pretty birds are heard. 


It has become a habit with many of 


the families to scatter crumbs:-in their 


vards and the quail soon respond to. 
: q pond to | palace 


include 
daily travels. 


such kindly inducements and 
these premises in theii 

The quail are not the only wild 
creatures to benefit by this sanctuary. 
Deer are becoming more numerous in 
the Marin Hills—-for this state 
preserve spreads over nearly all 
country lying adjacent to Mt. Tamal- 
pais. One may happen upon several 


deer in the course of a day's walk over | 


the trails of Marin County—soft-eved 
and naturally timid, but becoming 
more and more trusting as they grow 
to understand that mankind intends 
them no harm. 

So, after seeing with their own eyes 
the benefits accruing from the “Shoot- 
ing Prohibited” signs, the week-end 
guests are no longer amused. but 
heartily agree that these came pre- 
serves are tending to make the subur- 
ban districts more alluring than ever. 

Nice and friendly and pleasant 
this living in peace and harmony with 
the denizens of the wilderness, and 
now that the charm of such relation- 
ship is realized, the greater majority 
of Marin County inhabitants have heen 
converted into stanch protectors of 
the game--few of them favoring any 
return to the — season for shoot- 
ing erther: quail or deer. 
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“The Betrothal of the Lamb,” one 
of a series of tapestries belonging to 
the Royal of 
the Apocalypse of St 
hibition in Burlington 
don. The series 
liam Pannemaker 
and by 


and is 


ter 


Spain. depicting 
John, is on et- 
House in Lon 
woven by Wil- 
(15407), 
Spain. 


House 


was 
at Brussels 
Phi il of 
wonderful produc 
of this famous loom It has been su¢- 
Albert Durer made the de- 
s@ries, but it is much 
more likely that van Orley inade the 
studies fer them, the chief evidence 
being that they so nearly approach 
the treatment of. the well-known 
Chasse de Maximilian van Orley. 
The tapestry approaches in feeling 
the famous ones hanging -in Angers 
Cathedral; it ! a Flemish feeling, 
the borders and essories being 
particularly beautiful | 
able. however. that the: is 
lavish use of patterns 
Flemish work of this time. 
Another fine tapestry of gold, s 
and wool, woven in an unknown shop 
in Brussels, belongs to the series 
the “Seven C Sins reminding 
one of the Deadly Synnes— 
serie three panels of which 
Hampton Court The subject 
present tapestry is - Glut 
Avarice, and the aesigner 
known. A second edition of 
made by William Pannemaker, Peter 
Coeck of Aelst being the artist who 
painted the studies for it. There is 
also at the exhibition a “Miraculous 
Haul of Fishes.” after the Raphael 


acquired Hp 


most 


the riou 
gested that 
signs for this 


by 
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notice- 
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‘Seven 
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tony 
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‘cartoon in the South Kensington Mu- 


seum. It is one of a series depic!- 
ing the Acts of the Apostles. In 1519 
a series from these cartoons was 
woven by Peter of Enghien and taken 
to Rome to hang in the Sistine 
Chapel. Henry VIII of England had 
a series which is now at Berlin, «a 
copy which is in Hampton Court; 
and a further copy was made for the 
Royal House of Spain, which this 
is one panel. This panel superior 
to the other and remarkabie for 
its very fine border totally unlike any 
other in treatment on any existing 
tapestry. 

The finest all 
On extant tapestries 
pupil of van Orley’s 
Liere and belonging 
here exhibited called 
claimed Kingz.” It is of gold, 
wool, the third of a series of. six 
representing the foundation of Rome, 
woven probably from van Orley’s 
Signs, although the drawings by him 
in Munich intended for the same ob- 
ject do not agree with this tapestry 
The extraordinary beauty of the land- 
scape in the top left-hand corner 
and the strewn flowers in the fore- 
ground make this work a joy to see 

These tapestries all come from the 
at Madrid, where they form 
natural furniture to its rooms and are 
not accessible even to students of 
tapestry weaving. 
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Shaw Family 
Supply your Jams 


luscious, sun-tinened, full-flavrored 


Made 


California Fruits and Berries 
pure granulate! sugar, and nothing else. 
Just pure, wholesome, “homey” jam. A 
real treat for all the fa mily, particularly 
the kiddies. 
Send check 
and we will 
dress*in the U.S 


from 


or money order for 83. 

prepaid to any ad! 
. direct from the shining 
kettles to your door, 8 ful! pound 
enamel-lined contal of Shaw's } 
Jams. including Stray berry, Raspberry, 
(olden Apricot, and five other delicious 
varieties. Also, have us send Holiday 


packages to vour friends. Address 
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deliver, 
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Beautiful 


Rike’s Department of 
Interior Decorating 


is modernly equipped to design, plan 
and execute al! classes of Interior 
Decorative work, no matter how large 
or how seemingly small. 

The department is under the per- 
sonal supervision of Interior Decorators 
who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
ning The Home Beautiful. Every 
decorative scheme planned comes under 
the personal care of these creative 
artists, 

An extensive selection of Drapery 
Fabrics is carried in stock, so that you 
may choose from a wide assortment. 

Decorative plans and suggestions for 
individual treatments submitted with- 


out cost upon request. _ 
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| build it out of a fraction of bamen-| | told the new commissioners that, so 
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‘ity. Obligation and opportunity al- | far as he had been able to determine 


“ZION PROTOCOLS” - PURPOSE OF FEE 
CALLED F ORGERIES he ee ge the revival of | AGAIN EXPLAINED | “ny Pog Bob ao ge eo ype 


CONSOLIDATION OF ~ 
PRISONS PROMISED 


Massachusetts Penal Institutions, 
Nearly Emptied of Inmates 
Since Prohibition, to Be Put 
Under Single Department 


any unfortunate incidents, it is indi- 
‘cated that life and property are as 


WAY OPENED FOR 
MEXICAN TREATY iss Sst! focus! 


| selfish sectarianism and the derisive ‘fore it, defects noted or reported had 
| | been either already corrected or! 


attitude of many toward international- ‘steps taken to correct them before 


Jewish Organizations Denounce 'S™. !t is through the church and Representative of Shipbuilder the actual meeting of the committee. | 


é Christian doctrines and ideals, he said, | 

. | ’ , | The board unanimously expressed | 

as Malicious Invention Charge | that the people of the world must be | Supports Statement That the | tne feeling that every effort should | 
$40,000 Was Paid Mr. 


=eet Demmevee fe Past 6F[ 7 Oreet Pack to pecce. If this appes! Sands be made to assist the committee in| 
for Arranging Bank Credit 


'tions brought the worst elements to. 
the surface and put a premium on’ 
crime which the government was too 
weak to cope with. Mexico's trouble 
was as much, if not more, due to this 
as it was to the Carranza decrees 
and the confiscatory edicts which | 
evoked the disapproval of this gov- 


Washmegton—Cordial Aid Is 
ernment. | 


Pledged to New Executive 
a ie Railroad communications and trans-| 


port in general has greatly improved, 
it is stated. Mexican finances, though , 


President Obregon Is Expected 
to Act Upon [Initiative of 


| is not heeded, Dr. Vance declared that its work and to cooperate with it in) 


Conspiracy of Jews and Masons | he would not say the world is doomed, every possible way in carrying out its | 

. but that “‘the church has passed sen- investigations, and that every effort | 
‘tence on itself.” 7 would be made to obtain further evi-' 
| dence and to prosecuté any persons Speciaily for The Christian Science Monitor 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


from its Eastern News Office 
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trom its Washington News Office | a einen ne we 
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eaimte Lepartment officials expect,, ; ; ‘ ican Jewish Committee, the Zionist | Cranor, representative of Wallace!less of whether they were in the Or-| population of the penal institutions of 
|tic peace and internationa] harmony, VOTE DISCUSSED Downey, president of the Downey ganization or outside. , Massachusetts, following the enact- 
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eeeeremaent Alvaro Obregon Of | with the consequent inflow of fore! n | Organization of America, and eight | . piipinonbelin 
Memeo, who succeeded to that of- | capital iideenihe unsurpassed natural | other Jewish organizations have is- . | Shipbuilding Corporation, = poe: /ment of the prohibition law, has cul- 
fi terd ill tak t ac-| resources, would soon put Mexico on: sued . 8 New England Society Sees Prog- med with R. Wilmer Bolling aad) | ABOR FEDERATION ‘minated in positive assurance from 
Ce yesterday, w ake prompt ac- ce nde oe rt 8 che sued a statement declaring that the. Pua : . | Lester Sisler as alleged participant in | ,| B. Loring Young, state Representative 
Non alone the live recommended in ooh pe ong a atl a He peperitY. | so-called “protocols of -the learned | ress in Ballot on Issue ima bribe of $40,000 said by Tucker Ss." to) URGE AMNESTY land prospective Speaker of the Lower 
bie fetter given by Bainbridge Colby, ! ! elders of Zion,” now being circulated, oe pdr: oe. . tven he et 'House of the state Legislature, that 

ing ty ave vce : |drastic reorganization of the prisons 
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President assumes office. 


the Recent California Election 


Secret: sate, to Roberto V. are ies, ; at | | | 
a contd ential erent a . forgeries, and that the charge that : ae Mr. Dawney to influence the award from its Washington News (Office lana “houses of correction will be 
+. me Ob | ! t Bolshevism is part of a conspiracy Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | f United States Shipping Board con- : Eh HEAP ‘ ei! | Se t * ) 
ie Mexican Government and which regon inaugurauon ! | : | Or United States ompyns WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | effected at the next session of the 

| elton of Jews and Free Masons to secure BOSTON, Massachusetts—The vote'tracts to the shipbuilding concern of ——The American Federation of Labor Legislature. At the same time, Mr. 


Seeestm t06 appointment of com-. 


muesioners to formulate a treaty that 


wend tne discord between the two. 


Soumtiries and insure American rec- 
Ognition for Mexico. 

fas known that the State Depart- 
mene renaras President Obregon 
favorauiy, and the belief is that his 
Reece since his election to the hich 
ome. rresident gave promise of 
fer ana freer cooperation with the 
mien states than has been possibl: 
he mcnieve for many years. 
mpject lesson of the past 
Seeore nimi, and the position of wie 
Sued @tiates made clear, there is a 
Bonngent expectation here that he 


will endeavor to sweep the slate clean. 


aa establish close relations with the 


Wnited States as the preliminary of | general was declared President. 


With the, 
few vears | 


Many Americans Attend ——- Composi- 
tion of the New Cabinet 

meatitco CITY, 
| Alvaro Obregon was 
President of Mexico early yesterday. 
Ceremonies began. at midnight. A 
large number of Americans, includ- 
ing governors of three states, 
“nessed the ceremony. 

Well wishers of Mexico, who came 
on special trains from Arizona, New 
Mexico and California, to sce the in- 
auguration were among persons 
closest to the front of the scene of 
‘activities in the capital when 


A 


pestoring Mexico to a regular and legal! patriotic demonstration followed the 


simtua in international! relations. 


Action Well Understood 


There have been intimations that 
ceneral Obrezon himself had sug- 
Seeteg the appointment of commis- 
moners to draft a treaty between the 
Heo countries. This was not confirmed 
metas Department circles, but on 
eotner band it ie taken that Secre- 
faery Colby bad in his discussions witi 
MereoPesqueira ascertained the views 
mrepresiqent Obregon before he made 
ie recommendations for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners. 

Memove for the appointment of 
‘eaty commissioners will be made by 
estate Department until President 
Sereron formality indicates his ad- 
herence to the proposed course. It was 
ape that the Secretary of State 


Soule take a prominent part in the. 


aearime of the treaty on behalf of 
_emited states Government. It is 
Sapected that with the appointment of 
ae areaty commissioners there wil! 
miso be appointed a commiseion 'o 
fane up tne question of the outstand- 
ie ociime of Americans against the 
Government Of Mexico. These claims 
nave piled up during the years of 
Swoon, wniil now they have 
yeached a very large total. 

Wee the diplomatic status of Mex- 
foo wilt remain unchanged until! after 
fae enactment Of a treaty, formal re- 
mons petween the two countries wil! 


benim as soon as the commissioners. 


get down to work. 
ea eaimerican COmmission to treat 


wae @ COMMISSION appointed by Pres-— 


feent Qprefon establishes the char- 
meer Of the Mexican Government so 


‘into 


The appointment | 


ceremony. 
The Cabinet of President Obrezon 
is made up as follows: 

Secretary of Gobernacion and chief 
of Cabinet, Gen. E. Plutarco Calles. 

Foreign Relations, Dr. Cuthberto 
Hidalgo. 

‘Treasury. Adolfo de la Huerta (the 
retiring Provisional President). 

War, Gen. Benjamin Hill. 


Industry, Commerce and Labor, 
Rafael Zubaran Capmany. 
Minister of Communications and 


Public Works. Pascual Ortizrubio. 
In an interview President Obregon 


the League of Nations, 


be given consideration. 


Policy of Alootness | 
“The Provisional Government under | si 
de la Huerta did not re-| falsehood. 


| President 
quest such membership, and it is the 


intention of this government to Con- among the Bolsheviki, notably Trot- | Mr. Westcott declared.” “If ‘experi-. 
‘tinue this policy of aloofness, a8 sky, they represent a small fraction ,™ment on animals does not prove 10/) 


‘Mexico in making overtures for mem- | of the Jews 


| bership in the League would engage 

in a humiliating .act entirely incon- 

| sistent with 
e 


; 


| “The great problem I face as the 
next Mexican Executive 
| eneral reconstruction. I have re- 


flected my attitude toward various 


Wit-' 


the | 


world domination is a malicious in- 
‘vention by foreign reactionary forces 


for the purpos ing suanici 
Mexico—Gen. | 4 purpose of breeding suspicion 
inaugurated | 
discredit “free government in the eyes 
of the European masses and thus facil- 


itate the restoration of absolutism in 


in California in the recent election on 
the initiative referendum to prohibit 
vivisection in that State was con- 
clusive evidence of growing feeling 
against the practice, rather than an 
overwhelming defeat of the issue, de- 
(Clared John S. Codman, acting pres:- 


hatred of the Jews and Free 
Masons in the United States in order to 


government.” dent of the New England Anti-Vivi- 
_ Among the signers of the statements section Society, at a public meeting of 
are Lonis Marshall, Cyrus Adler,’ that organization. He pointed out 


S$ Wise and Bernard G. Richards. 


} 
i 
} 


Agriculture, Gen. Antonio Villareal.| with industrial prosperity, or of an 


have never conspired with the 


' 
’ 
| 
; 


' 
| 


‘said: “Mexico will not ask admission! ness of the protocols is established | 
| but, | by 
should an invitation to membership | Russia 12 years after their publica- 
‘be extended by the League, it would | tion, and that Bolshevism is a Jewish 


' 
' 


} 


; 


is that of) 


problems in a series of projects which. 


_I have already submitted to Congress 
‘for consideration. Of first interest 
to Americans, of course, is the oil 
|problem, and in this connection I 
|might say that articles 14 and 27 will 


m4 


absolutely untrue in fact. 


_Abram J]. Elkus, Oscar S. Straus, Ju-' that, although the vote was approxi- 


lian W. Mack, Nathan Straus, Stephen mately two to one against the bill, 
more than 240,000 ballots were cast 


No “Elders of Zion” 


The statement says in part: 
Th The protocols are a base foregery, said, acted with the conviction that 
a a eapens tba Seas ee tag vivisection should be done away with, 

ee gin = ‘/but were not entirely in sympathy 
oF gaia Men of Wisdom, or The | with the drastic provisione of the Cal- 
ssp ena Became oir Mae ifornia bill which would prohibit the 
: agen ion 
existed a secret or other Jewish body | Ort ctice me CRY form “Ons is eny th 
Te tas be us arenes he | Work of anti-vivisection organiza- 
| rg tions should be turned into more 
Jewish people hay ever dreamed of | : | f 
* aoe ty dictacarsiite Dye destruc. | Practical channels, asserted Arthur 
tion of religion, of an interference | Westcott of Boston, formerly a worker 
: against vivisection in England, in a 
The Jews | Short talk to the meeting. Mr. West- 
Free | cott recognized the moral issue in- 
Meenks' or with an¥ other bods for | volved in the attack on this medical 
iets purpose : me | practice, but urged that it is the end 
és went .., | of anti-vivisecjionists to convince peo- 
pee. Contention, <a te pene ee le on this score and that the means 
of convincing should be fashioned 
along the lines of the uselessness of 
the practice. He cited an investiga- 
tion of vivisection by a British Royal 
Commission at which it was brought 


overthrow of civilization. 


the outbreak of Bolshevism in 


movement, is absurd in theory and 


“To say that the Jews are respon- 
ble for Bolshevism is a deliberate 
The originators of Bol-|t0 buman beings. 

shevism were exclusively non-Jews.; |The vivisection table is only a 
While it is true that there are Jews | Stepping stone to the hospital ward,’ 


a 


and of the followers of the satisfaction of doctors that the 


Bolshevism. Lenine, who belonged to results apply to humans you will find 


‘the Russian aristocracy and has not like experiments being tried on those | 


a drop of Jewish blood in his veins,| who, by force of circumstances, Ccan- 


its traditional national) ... the creator as he has been the /not prevent it. Ask the vivisectionist 
motive power of the Soviets Tchitche- what good it has ever done and then | 


rin. who has conducted their foreign /|challenge him to prove it.” 
affairs, Bucharin, Krassin and Kalinin,; Mre. Frank B. Tracy, 

all non-Jewish, are, with Lenine, the Living Tissue, an 
brains of the Communist Party. organ, 


Composition of Bolshevist Cabinet 
“The Bolshevist Cabinet, known as!hind which, she said, were business 


the People’s Commissars, consiets of interests, the medical profession and, 


2) members, of whom ‘Trotsky and 
Sverdlov are the only Jews, and they 
are Jews merely by birth. Of the 


almost unanimously, the clergy. 


out that experiments performed upon | 
animals were not taken as applyiN&! heen made by Mr. Sands in three in- 


editor of. 
anti-vivisection | 
told of the propaganda that. 
had been carried on in the State ot) tic. against Mr. Sands, my name would 


California against the referendum, be-. it,” Mr. Bolling’s| 


which Mr. Downey is president, de- 


ing intended as a bribe and upheld the 
statement of Mr. Downey previously 
made regarding the purpose of the 
payment. Mr. Downey had said that 
the four $10,000 notes were payment 
‘for a $40,000 fee to Mr. Sands, for 
‘the latter’s service in arranging a 
| $125,000 bank credit for the Downey 
/ co 
‘Shipping Board contract. 


| Publicity Desired 


; 
; 


the basis of questioning by the mem- 
bers of the committee. 


Mr. 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Bolling’s statements 
the following: 

That he had known -Tucker 


and cashier. 


house which he 
have built for Mr. Sands. 


neern to enable it to qualify for a 


| A prepared copy submitted by Mr. 
in its favor and many voters refrained’ Bolling upon his appearance before 
from taking a stand on the issue. Many | the investigating committee was made 


of those who did not vote, Mr. Codman | 
Asked if he 


still desired the investigation to be} 
made with the greatest possible thor- 
oughness and with the widest pub- 
licity given the facts that may be re- 
vealed, as he had previously requested, 
Bolling replied emphatically in 


included | 


Kk. 
Sands since about 1913, and that from | their release. 
1914 on he had done all his banking; were so long as to occasion protests 
with the Washington institution of) at their severity. 
which Mr. Sands was vice-president alty was passed upon 17 of the num- 


,anno 3 at its ; es ‘ommitiee 
nied any knowledge of the money be- |“) 00UnCes that its amnesty ¢ i 


will be represented at hearings before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to 


|urge amnesty for political prisoners 
and that local unions throughout the 
;country will 


be requested to 
sending communications to Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War, calling for 
the release of conscientious objectors, 
since all of these have already been 
released, 


’ 
' 
' 
' 


; 
’ 
’ 


Stop | 


’ 


) 


’ 


; 
i 


an 


The amnesty committee of the fed- | 


eration, it is explained, does not seek 
the release of any particular individ- 
uals, but merely wishes to induce the 
sovernment, in line with long estab- 
|lished tradition’ in this country, to 
}extend amnesty at this time. Foreign 
sovernments have already granted 
general amnesty to war-time offend- 
ers. 

At the! War Department it was 
said that 726 prisoners were now held 
in disciplinary barracks and that the 
total of military prisoners exceeded 
2500. The conscientious objectors had 
served, on the average, a little less 
than two years each at the time of 
The original sentences 


The extreme pen- 


| ber, though not carried out. One sen- 


That an unpleasantness had arisen! tence was for 99 years, and a number 
| between the banker and himself re-, were for 
garding payment for extra work, re-| RR eciea-rnmane ocr ease 
quiring an extra charge, done on a BANDITS BLAMED FOR 
had contracted to’ 

The sum, 
involved in dispute in this matter was. 
$600, Mr. Bolling said, payment having, 


50 years. 


! 


HAITIAN TRAGEDIES 


| PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti — A total 
of 1142 Haitians perished in the two 


' 
' 
; 


| 


a 


~—— 


| 
| 


'stallments, on February 18, 1918; June | years’ intensive campaign by marines | 


26, 1918, and August 5, 1918. 


; 


31. 1919, Mr. Bolling testified. 


| 
Threat Alleged 
| “Of the $40,000 which Mr. 


‘ters, coupled with threats that unless 


be. brought into 
statement reads. 


| Lester Sisler, secretary of the Ship- 
| ping Board from July, 1917, to March, 
, 1919, supported jin large part Mr. Bol- 


'ling’s testimony. 


Sands 
says was paid for procuring contracts 
of March 15, 1918, I never heard until 
it was mentioned in anonymous let- 


This | against the bandits of the island, ac- 
'sum, with a loan of $300 made on May cording to evidence given the naval 
21, 1918, has been the only money paid court of inquiry which has concluded | 
y Mr. Sands to him since December its sessions here. 


The -totai includes 


by former Corporal Freeman 
and Sergeant Dorcas Williams. 

Outside these 10, all the victims ac- 
counted for during the hearing fel! 
‘in the 298 actual battles that oc- 
curred, including the attack on Port- 
au-Prince in January, according to the 


something was done to stop the pro-| testimony. 
ceedings of the Department of Jus- 


The military authorities insist that 
the charges of “indiscriminate kill- 
ing,” brought by Maj.-Gen. George 
Barnett, former commandant of the 
marine corps, were not justified. At 
the last end of the sessions Admiral 
' Henry T. Mayo, president of the court, 
in questioning Lieutenant-Colone] 


i 
' 


Young assured the conference of pro- 
bation officers to whom he was speak- 
ing, that the jurisdiction over -he 
prisons of the 14 counties, formerly 
held by the county commissioners, will 
be transfered to the State Department. 

With the decline in prison inmates 


resulting from prohibition, several of 


the county penal institutions were left 
with comparatively few prisoners, and 
these prisons were found to be 
ufihecessary tax burden and 
even performing the nega- 
tive service of housing offenders 
against the law. Movement for 
consolidation of these penal _ insti- 
tulions into two or three convenientiy 
placed prisons was made by State 
Officials and urged by many connected 
with penal work. Opposition and lack 
of willingness to cooperate developed 
in county quarters, and steps for con- 
solidation are still pending. 

With the vesting of power over penal 
institutions in the State, however, it is 
pointed out that any form of consolida- 
tion felt to be advisable can he carried 
out. Sanford Bates, Commissioner of 
the State Department of Correction, 
has declared in favor of cutting down 
the number of prisons, and urged such 
consolidation to a meeting of county 
commissioners. It is expected that 
the jurisdiction over the penal insti- 
tutions By the legislative change will 
be given-to Mr. Bates’ department. 

“The penal institutions of the 14 
counties and the State,” declared Mr. 
Young, “should be administered as one 
department of the State. It is recozg- 
nized beyond debate that we must have 
centralized control and uniformity in 
our correctional] institutions. The Re- 
publican Party th its platform hag 
given absolute. promise that the jails 


not 


‘and houses of correction, now main- 


tained by varving standards by 14 dif- 


: ferent counties, should be consolidated 
'10 natives alleged to have been killed = 7 


Lang | 


and hereafter managed by the State.” 
It estimated that the consolida- 


is 


tion made possible by the decrease in 
jail population will result in a large 


' 
| 


Saving in expenses of operation and 
cost to the taxpayer. It has been 
pointed out that there are two or 
three penal institutions large enough 
to accommodate those in the county 
prisons, and the buildings thus aban- 
doned could be turned to some con- 
structive purpose, as in the case of 
the Essex County House of Corrtrec- 
tion, which is now operating as a 
shoe factory. 


— soe Se ee em 


BANK RESOURCES INCREASE 


— 


PRICE FIXING FOR 
9 ‘Q; Alonzo Tweedale, controller of the 

MASONS SUPPLIES) oi oine Board, whom Mr. Bolling 
succeeded as treasurer, said that Mr. 
Bolling had first told him of the ru- 


‘not be abrogated. But I am sure that 
within a short time a commission will | 
Amencan Support Assured be appointed to regulate the applica- 
Seeeeeeooreron will have from the tion of these articles. I do not in- 
Sutset Of his administration the mora! ok alga SS onigoremey: stiagtgtm . | 
| . . . ; 8S 4 S pe ro eum ma = | 

Seppereor te United States Govern- jor; beyond urging that the commis- 
Seeeememocine te Many arduous sion be established and that all par-| 
Sromlems ahead of him. To one ques-_ ties concerned be given fair and just’! 
momen particular this country toe’ paige 3 feel certain that this 
Seeeeieed. The danger of revo. PTOv!em u timately will be settled to 

ithe satisfaction of all concerned. 


freee ene United States is concerned. 
Hooker of the gendarmerie, touched 
upon conditions during Major-Gen-| AUGUSTA, Maine-—An increase of 
‘eral Barnett’s administration. He $25,154,000 in the resources of insti- 
: ‘developed testimony that the bandits | tutions under supervision of the State 
function is it to suppress opposition | from its Eastern News Office taney ae : -. gni,., then unsubdued. had slain about 2000 Banking Department was announced 
to the Bolshevist régime from within,’ NEW YORK. New York —That Ph asst Basins Fons — of ee ate tll peaceful Haitians, and had destroyed| by Commissioner Frank L. Palmer in 
is directed by a triumvirate consisting | card system is used by 14 dealers in ping Board bri (yea ‘ e ll farms and tortured and mutilated his annual report yesterday. The 
of a Pole and two Letts, none of whom | prick sand and other masons’ sup-|2'™ed Mr. Bolling’s dec ogni that | eendarmes and marines. ‘total now is $266,253,952. An increase 
is of Jewish origin. Although Trotsky | plies to facilitate the fixing of a eae Mr. Bolling had paeneeate y dere as Colonel Hooker's recital of atroc-' of $16,000,000 jin savings deposits. he 
is the head of the War Department, his | form price for these articles was tes-| (2 Matter to the ise of JUS! ities, with proof in each case, showed | explained, was responsible in a larze 
: tice. . Questioned regarding Mr. Bol- | that the bandits had not observed the | measure for the unprecedented 


general staff is composed exclusively tified yesterday before the legislative! ;... ae , ial | 
ling’s capacity to deal with financial | 265 of warfare. 


central committee of the Communist | 
Party, including Trotsky, there are, 
four Jews out of 13. The so-called | 
Extraordinary Commission, whose, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


meonmomas hung Over Mexico for a. “The most isienificant It | | 
Gecmce, and it is not pretended that. ‘ ee Pemincant Tepunks ac-' of non-Jews. committee investigating the housing. ; 
SEEEeE Ie over. There are <ti]] op sted age Son gh ingame “syle “What is the motive of those who situation here. Admission of this fact, | ae neteel ee a 
;ment which retired last night. un-! have set in motion this new onslaught | with its implicatio ine to Sam-" Ul) ' y | - a 
ea ee cation, according to Sam ‘financial matter to him whatever, with 


meecomocinanie factors in Mexico, and 
ere are prominent Mexicans outside 
waoeare mot averse to making trouble 


Soreane nmewiy-installed President. The. 


emmy Of trouble from = such 
Sources pas not escaped the attention 
of American officials. 

7 ——eenave peen rumors that Gen. 
Damo aronzaies, Juan Barragan and 


Sener prominent adherents of former | 
peemgent « arranza, who escaped from. 
eeeememncer their chief had fallen,. 
neaemrrived at liavana, Cuba, after a 


Sereno: refuge in Spain. Havana dis- 


_oeeeeetated that these Carranza fol-. 


_eeremere On their way to Texas 


Sane states Of the Mexican border... 
the. 


Peeeructions have been sent to 
Sted miates secret service agents in 
Meeeeerriory tO pay particular heed 
ane opservance Of all the neutrality 
meee aim peing to foil any attempt 
mane troupie for the Mexican Gov- 
Seament on this side of the border. 
aeenere is nothing serious in the 


Seon. it is Pelieved that every pre-- 


eaution should be taken. 


hong Dist of Chief Officers are also proposed by the law. of its power and may as well close Guy PD. Goff, Wisconsin; Chester H. 4s 
i. touricenth The constitution of 1917 delivers | STATESMEN URGED its hearings and acknowledge itself, Rowell, California; Charles Sutter, | Note _ these eleven HANAN 
“ | too much power to the chief execu-| pears nae ana 'whipped,” it was said. Missouri; Joseph N. Teal, Oregon; | Cities. 


Sressgent, or Officer assuming presiden- 


eaneower, since the overthrow of Por-. 


_aeeamen, With two exceptions they 
faweerencneda the presidency by force 


Seeeerner General Obregon zpgainst him. The se ible | a : 
Sam Stop the revolutionary habit of the | mn the 1 bosicem.seerede peli declared the Rev. James I. Vance of ee a = penal ivi ap tieci ase Baim and, . } 
Messeem pomucians remains to be seen. if he in any way restrained the liber-| Nashville, Tennessee, chairman of the NEW YORK, New York—The New | inte th at Mail be Sdaeat ies | New ¥ " Chicago 
Seeeesor presiaents, beginning with ties of voters or attempted to preju- | executive committee of the Federal York Police Department, at present. tribated pins ae aloo ak be Brook! meee Pittsburg 
Seeeeeeeeeee runs: Francisco de la dice elections, either federal or state; | Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- | Subjected to attacks by several news- | In regard pe the pomertaees nas ae Philadelphia —— | 
BEEEEEGIEcS I. Madero. Pedro , ’ i fea. in hie keynote speech at the open- Papers which almost daily print the lb 4 eing | Buffl P ilwaukee 
| , plans to| rought before the congressional in-. uffaio St. Louis 


Wascuraim, Whose tenure of office was 
Sueeon mours Only, preceding the as- 
Sumpron of power by 
muerta, Francisco Carbajal, Venus- 
maemo © arranza on the occasion of his 
Sree occupation of Mexico City as 
Sureeenmier ; Eulalio Gutierrez, Roque 
Songaies Garza, Francisco 
Sueeero, rancho’ Villa, during his 
Sonam Of power in the capital, and 
eno gcapata, during his contro} 
perore tne rettrn of Carranza: Adolfo 
Oe am fiuerta. and Alvaro Obregon. 


ame wnole, the internal situation to administe , c i wt ' Pats ~ | 
fexieo is more favorable for an or- gard to ed olga attdibe by the money, raw materials and markets, but cae | A ms clam ae | 
eeeaemoent aaministration than jaw and the Constitution. With the. they need friendship more. Give them Randall's Flower Shop ALDEN a a | 
neeeween the case for many years. cooperation of the country at large I) good will and they will get these | iN A. MILLS CO. | 
Our business is to build | 22 Pearl Street | BOSTON FISH PIER | 


Seeeeeemery was ween restored to a! hope to see unbroken peace and the Other things. 


memegesree Of pacification and, de- 


Victoriano | 


Larzos | 


doubtedly was the pacification of the 
republic, which is a sequence to the 
revolutionary movement of last sum- 
mer. The institution of economical 
methods in public administration. 
which has resulted in the equalization 
of the national 
proach to financial stability, 
other significant result. : 


Problem of Labor 


at present is that of Labor. I am pos- 
itive that radicalism here is not so 
widespread that it constitutes a men- 
‘ace to the peace of Mexico. 
I do recognize that the workers have 


will lend all aid to secure 
such 
within the law and order. I recently 
submitted a system of pensions and 
insurance policies for employees who 


have grown old 


possible 


their work. 


However, 


a right to fight for the betterment of 
their conditions, and my government 


in service or who 
have become disabled as a result of 
Certain ware inrceases 


that again and again has actuated 


own skins, so that they may be en- 
abled under the cover of a false issue 
budget and an ap-| 
IS ane! 
the spirit of justice and fairness that 


—_- 


“One of Mexico's greatest problems | 
slander and 


‘in the great task of building up our 


_—- 


betterment, if the workers act 


ee 


‘room for injustice and intolerance.” 


GOLDEN RULE FOR 


itive without providing sufficient re- | 


sponsibilities, and it was the exercise 


of these almost tyrannical powers by | 


Carranza that led to the revolution 


— en 


if he exerted pressure upon Congress 
or the Supreme Court to influence 
itheir action; if he attacked the sover- 


to the formal administration of public 
funds or concluded treaties with for- 


eign powers without the consent of flected in the six-day convention, which 
The various members of will coincidentally welcome delegates. 


Congress, 
the Cabinet would be made equally 
liable for not opposing the chief ex- 
ecutive in such illegalties. 

 “T take the oath of office with the 
profound feeling that I have an im- 
-menée task before me. I shall strive 


prosperity of my country.” 


| 


' 
; 
' 


' 


eignty of any state; if he were a party | day. 


' 
' 


It is the motive yel Untermyer, counsel for the com- 
| mittee, that it tends to show a com- 

‘bination of dealers to control prices, 
that of seeking a scapegoat for their’ was made by George W. Steel. former 
general manager of the Standard 
Builders Supply Company. 

The injunction obtained from Su- 
preme Court Justice 
Tuesday by Martin Conboy, counsel 
permeates the true American, and we for the Builders Supply Bureau and 
are satisfied that our fellow-citizens the Association of Dealers in Masoné 
will not permit the campaign of Building Materials, restraining the 
libel that has been, 
launched against us to go unreproved. 
There is enough for all of us to do 


of anti-Semitism? 


autocracy and its adroit supporters-— 


to deceive the public. | 
“We have an abiding confidence in| 


———— 


mittee than the mere withholding of 
these particular books; it is said. In 
fact Samuel Untermyer,. counsel for 
the committee, is said not to expect 


common country and of developing 
the principles on which it is founded. 
Let not hatred and misunderstanding 
arise where peace and harmony, unity to find much valuable information in 
and brotherliness are required to per- these particular books. 

petuate all that America represents | 
and to enable all men to know that ble legal effort to obtain possession 
within her wide boundaries there is no. of them. 
force its mandates in this and other 
respects, the housing investigation 
committee will be “completely stripped 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachufetts “The: POLICE. CAPTAINS | 
statesmanship that is needed today is | TO DEFEND FORCE 


the statesmanship of the Golden Rule,” 


ing session of the fourth quadrennial City’s long roster of crimes, | 
‘combat its critics with publicity. 


meeting of that organization yester-. ‘ 

tebe ideals ne pandiaien free-| Ninety police captains a ordered 
eR Biae ‘yesterday to make speeches on the 
ht the P y , 
ying hg Rigen hot a 4, work of the force at all club meetings 
Ameri y 6 ° re- | and assemblies in their districts. 


pamphlet of ready-made “talks” will 


ican Mayflower Council, an organiza- 
tion formed to cooperate in the cele- 
bration of the Pilgrim tercentenary. 

“The war-hurt nations of Europe,” 
Dr. Vance declared, ‘“‘need bread and 


missioner’s report. 


human brotherhood and you cannot) WORCESTER, MASS. 


Hotchkiss on. 
significance to the investigating com-., 


However, he will make every possi-. 


Without the power to en-, 


| 


be issued to each captain, who also, 
from 11 other countries to the Amer- | 44)) carry a copy of the police com-. 


| SALT CODFISH 


“Say it with Flowers” 


' 257 Northern Ave., Boston, Mass 


‘the knowledge that it would be taken: 


‘care of as well as by 


myself.”’ 


| New Board Meets 
PvRl EAN ee 
| Defects Taken 

Committee Met, Says Chairman 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Office 


| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
committee from impounding the books ,|—-The new Shipping Board met yes- 
of either organization, is of greater |terday with its full complement of, 


seven members, the first time that 


‘this has happened 
Some of the new members have been 


visiting shipyards and ports on their. 
At the meeting | 


way to Washington. 


the general shipping situation was 


; 
; 


discussed and views exchanged as to. 
the importance of various questions | 


_pointment of commissioners. 
| The new board consists of Rear 


Admiral W. 8S. Benson, chairman, 
Georgia; John A. Donald, New York; 


Frederick I. Thompson, Alabama. 
The chairman said that he 
Commissioner Donald had been 


and 
try- 


' 


ing to do all that was humanly pos-— 


| vestigating committee,.the chairman 
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Mace of atrictly new fresh fish. Five 
pout bores, parcel post prepaid anywhere 


Up Before Investigating | 


in many months. | 


which have been awaiting the aD 
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other. 
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EOPLE who travel ex- 


tensively appreciate the 
nation-wide service of the 


HANAN shops. 


They have learned that wherever 
they find a HANAWN store, they 
are “in the hands of friends.”’ 
A shoe bought in one city may be 
duplicated—or exchanged—in an- 
A model inspected on Fifth 
may be purchased 
In each city, the same 


policy governs the HANAN shops. 


HANAN & SON 


San Francisco 


Good shoes are an economy 


in 
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HARVARD CO] EGE A permission to scholars to attend there were the Bowdoin prizes for ais-| tor the Dail Eireann he, ipso facto,| SIR LH PLUNKETT 


| upon an instructor who teaches merely | sertations in the English language./ relinquishes his appointment under | >scD > ~ 
| Also there were the Boylston prizes; the board, in which case a successor | ON IRISH REI RISALS 


C \the polite accomplishments.” | ' ) 
TURY AGO | - There was no escaping public ex-/|in elocutign given at commencement)/ May be appointed and there will then | 
_ercises* either as a participant or audi-| time. Rewards in these contests be two mén filling the same post.) Special to The 
tor. Absence incurred a fine of not| amounted at the most to $15. The If the officials refuge in a body t2| LONDON, England- 
more than 33cents. Each student from! Hollis fellowships were in existence; asree to the terms of the Local Gov- ‘and Sir Horace Plankett were the 
time to time was compelled to present | then and were awarded on recommen-/| ernment Board circular, what au-| — a meeting 
something of a literary nature on a/ dation of instructors. These, how-; thority, it is asked, can depose them, | ee al apne 
topic assigned by a tutor. Previous to! ever, were revocable in case holders} and take possession of their’official|recently held at the Cen Hail, 
nd . . i . . . ] , vs °? ‘ r , ’ 
presenting it to the audience he had / failed to be diligent in their work or gp Se ae the perma io Westminster, under auspices of 
to submit it to the tutor. After it had| were found guilty of infractions of; *#e WOrk-fouse Dbuliaings, the mepu ‘the London Liberal Federation. 


The 
lican officials cannot consistently 
been approve y in| college regulations. , cuaaivep-tire , , a : ; sdk ale 
ng ca Dcekie’ ac ceueane thee . iclaim a right to continue in posses- | object of the meeting was “To pro- 
o | method: 


A hundred years ago the commons, _. 
| were in operaton, with complete pegu-| S08, aithough they may be carrying test against the 
lations. Students were compelled to} ns bag ag aa cum (aria administration.” and a res 
. . j y ‘ Ss ‘ ; ah, . | . ‘. P 
live in chambers at the college or in) 4, itn teuiien. hos: alvendte mel ‘tion was submitted protesting agalt 
larters approved by the college au-'~ ey 4 Pas oe ave wee : the whole policy of the government! 
a rf They Were com atles te cided to sever connections with the a ow come a 
e¢ pecially rainst 
7 . —— board aud accordingly have refused to|/reland and especially agains 
answer correspondence from that methods of indiscriminate murder : 
body. While the situation has its destruction 


I accept and you: 


you ask me to win. 
made me a 


imagine you have 
present.” 


Work of Treaty Making 


How did Mr. Clemenceau carry out 
his work of treaty-making? Accord- 
ing to Marshal Foch, very badly. The 
armistice permitted ng patter what 
kind of peace to be imposed, and it 
is clear that Marshal Foch, who has 
bad since that epoch a great part in 
French polities, was in favor of a 
much more rigorous peace than was 
actually made. The actual peace did 
not give France the Foch frontiers. 
Nor did it assure France’s security. 
Nor did it stipulate that the occupation 
of Germany should continue until the 
Treaty had been executed absolutely 
fully. 
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ABLE? 


.c in Disassoci- 
From It, Said 
ca f His Want 
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Sir Jobn 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
In 1820 when Massachusetts Hall, 
the second oldest college building in 
the United States, was already a cen- 
tury old, Johannes Cochran Park with 
other freshmen at Harvard College 
received a book of laws from John) 
Thornton Kirkland, then president of | exact form. 
the college. The Harvard Memorial /| copy, or refusal to omit portions cut 
Society will celebrate the bi-centenary | out by authority, meant a fine of $1. 
on December 10 by a dinner in the Evidently there -had been such! 
hall itself. The contrast of twentieth | things as student strikes in that early | 
century and eighteenth century | day, but they were not called by that | thorities. 
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| principal at 
tral 


the 


present 
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| - The reverbera- 
emenceau quarrel “u 
long time. This | 


8 crets are safe, 


‘ 
ie 
and 
’ * : 
a rirné . 


adopted by the 


forces of the Crown,” and calling upon 


hed, and when 
to be given 
ie world is learn- 
. what passed be- 
a during the last 
) process is being 
ons and indiscre- 
those who figure 
t eye. It came as 
10 learn, first, that 
s chiefly perturbed 
was addressed by 
Mr. Clemen- 

ter all the adula- 
littleness of spirit 
he guns announc- 
of the armistice 
4 o’clock in the 
‘ould be rising to 
iber, instead of at 
rning, as arranged 
heedless of the 
@ wrought in the 
’ Marshal Foch is, 
illuminating inci- 
‘ds in the long in- 
» “Matin.” But ‘t 
he most important 


Marshal Foch, according tothe story, 
was not allowed to express his views 


until April, but the correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor pos- 
sesses documents which seem to dis- 
prove this allegation of the Marshal. 
However that may be, he pretends that 
only Mr. Poincaré was on his side. In 
May he set forth his views to the 
Supreme Council and he seems to be 
hurt by the fact that nobody said a 
word when he had finished talking. 
He was so hurt that, while the peace- 
makers were together, he went to Mr. 
Clemenceau and demanded some re- 
sponse. The Premier left him and 
spoke to Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George. Then he returned to Marshal 
Foch and declared, “Our reply is that 
there is no reply.” It is evident that 
the peace-makers considered that it 
was no part of a soldier’s duty to turn 
statesman, and that he was assum- 
ing functions which did not belong to 
him. 


A Prophecy 


Marshal Foch went to Versailles, but 
after the ceremony he said to the 
Minister of Finance, “With such a 


not be wrong to 
saking the inspira-| 
in. One may dis- 
ff the views and_ 
. Clemenceau, and 
“as many do in 
» his defense when 
nade against him 
lose who were his 
when he was in. 


7 


ay jhave been the 
lceau, both in war 
se making, it can- 
lat he drew his 
yt it ©, which en- 
it any fault with 
adulation of those 
re now suggest-. 
be tried by a high | 
rhey praised him 
him when he was. 
a. They approved 
‘reaty which they 
reaty of a traitor. 
erthrown -his gov- | 
ent. Instead, they | 
- that Mr. Clemen- | 
herefore share the 
nost curfous thing 
y denounced the 
t hear of revision. | 
as an impossible. 
pronounce its in- | 


7. 
ai 
ag 

a 


1 Foch in disasso- | 
| the Treaty is the | 
| proof that the 
as a blunder. It 
C , but it is so bad | 
| is anxious that 
rt is proposed for 
be able to make 
not his handiwork. 
: Was the only 
lim to obtain the 
@ Rhineland from 
teairé disapproves 
it is Mr. Poincairé 
conspicuous in the 
eration of its pro-. 


hich have been 
. Clemenceau by 
which are now. 
pon in all quar-. 
das follows: - 
‘the adversary of 


‘that is to say political chief, Mr. Clemenceau, and (the college flaws, quarters were as- 
brought about; Mr. Clemenceau is not responsible) signed to him and he was fully ma- 


legend that he 
for the nomi- 


L¢ rather than 
h of the armistice 
, an occasion foi 


deliberately _ re- 
hilities which the 
‘e him to dictate 
, and that he was 
r tish and Ameri- 
in consenting to 
isations which are 
al complaints by 
€ was not treated 
Mr. Clemenceau. 
1 demanded was 
ch militarization 
f the Rhine. 
se the frontier of 
) been, according 
cred at the Rhine, 
tf Mr. Clemenceau 
ortunity and the 
puch a military 
>s0. It is hardly 
ut that the con- 
d, as interpreted 
ind at that time, 
od for such a 
Mr. Clemenceau 
yeace by himself, 
1 with France's 
The peace may 
it was obviously 
jin precisely the 
ed as Marshal 
. Mr. Clemen- 
opposed _the 
lal Foch as com- 
i Sir Douglas 
er had to over- 
ore the appoint- 
After it was 


ee 


_years after the armistice there is still | 


handed over cannot be realized, this 


sailles, Mr. Tardieu argues that Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George could 
not be treated as negligible factors | 


known and often dis¢ussed. 


treaty you will receive from Germany 
only worthless cheques.” As _ two'| 


no accord on the question of repara- 
tions, and the bonds that Germany has 
'Harvard will doubtless be drawn in 
vivid speeches. The difference in the 
university today and a century ago is 
perhaps even more surprising because 
of the great changes that have oc- 
curred in half the time. 

President Kirkland’s book of laws, 
in the negotiations. They replied “no” |}a family heirloom, which belongs to 
to many demands of Mr. Clemenceau.; Mrs. Alice Park of Palo Alto, Cali- 
The-ideas of Marshal Foch were well fornia, tells the story of the Harvard 
He ex-/ of 1820 from the entrance examination 
It pro- 


prophecy of the Marshal’s seems to be 
borne out. 
With respect to ,the Treaty of Ver- 


pressed them in writing on November to the conferring of degrees. 


(28, 1918, January 10 and March 31,| vides: 


1919, and they were communicated to | “No one shall] be admitted to exami- 
the Allies. Mr. Lloyd George was' nation, unless he have a good moral 
strenuously opposed to the occupation! character, certified in writing by his 
of Germany and offered, instead, the, preceptor or some other suitable per- 
military aid of Great Britain and son. To be received into the fresh- 
America. Mr. Clemenceau always took,man class, the candidate must be 
the part of Marshal Foch but was thoroughly acquainted with the gram- 
obliged to cede on some points. When mar of the Latin and Greek languages, 
Marshal Foch on the eve of the con-| including prosody; be able to con- 
vocation of the Germans to Versailles, strue and parse any portion of the 
showed his hostility to what had been! following books, viz., Dalzel’s Collec- 
done it was Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd! tanea Gr@#ca Minora, the Greek Tes- 
George who, urging that he was going; tament, Virgil, Sallust, and Cicero’s 
beyond his attributions, demanded his Select Orations, and to translate Eng- 
replacement by another’ French 
general. Mr. Clemenceau eloquently 
defended the Marshal even though) 
he was not in complete accord with. 
him. Twice he declared that while 


in Ancient and Modern 
Geography; the fundamental 
ot Arithmetic, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, proportion, simple and com- 


well versed 


special viewpoint, 


he remained in power Marshal Foch 
should also remain. 

Further, it was not only the Allies: 
who were against Marshal Foch; the 
French civil powers also suspected | 
him of exceeding his duties, Thus, 


Mr. Barthou wrote in his report on, 


the treaty that however great was the 


authority of the military chief, a prob- 


lem of the kind in question*‘cculd not 
be treated by a soldier, who had a 
isolated, and ex- 
cluding other considerations than the 
nilitary considerations. For the’ 
governments the problem presented 
itself as a whole. Even against the 
civil power Mr. Clemenceau defended 
the Marshal, thus suspected of a sort. 
of bonapartism. 

The conclusion is that whether the 
Treaty is bad or good, Mr. Tardieu, 


who in reality made the Treaty, is not, 


responsible, since he obeyed his, 


since he could not impose his will | 
upon the Allies. Mr. Tardieu pro-' 


continue a student of the said college. 


pound, single and double fellowship, 


<a er ee ee ee 


i 
; 
| 
' 


lish into Latin correctly; he must be; 


_tertainments on the college grounds or | . 
expensive in the days of lang syne. 


rules | 
| | Also the fines of a few cents may seem 


_alligation, medial and alternate, and | 


Algebra to the end of simple equations, | 
comprehending also the doctrine of| 


arithmetical and 


roots and powers, 
geometrical progression.” 

After passing examination and hav- 
ing had bond for $400 to pay bills 
furnished, the candidate received a 
certificate from the stewards. This in 
turn he presented to the president and 
then signed an engagement reading: 


“I, being admitted a student of Har- 
vard College, do promise and engage, 
that I will observe and conform to 
the laws and regulations made for the 
government of the students of said 


instructors.thereof so long as I shall} 


ry | 


This being done, the president fur- 
nished the candidate a printed copy of 


triculated. It is this copy of the laws 
that is now in Mrs. Park’s possession. 


-enforced. 


graduates shall be clothed in coats of 
blue gray, or dark blue, or of black. 


the college year. 


tests that he detests these polemics.; An elaborate system of regulations 
He cannet see what France gains by | gor the conduct of students was pro- 
these criticisms of the Treaty and the vided, penalties of various sorts being 
treaty-makers. To place the Premier) prescribed for infractions. Of course 
and the Marshal in opposition, tO) the president was the head of the ad- 
open the acrimonious discussion, is | ministration, though he was subject to 
1o weaken the confidence of Franee in | the orders of the corporation and over- 
its leaders, and to weaken the Con-|<ceers, The president, professors and 
fidence of the world in France. The | tytors were called the immediate ZOvV- 


image of the victory is broken’ bY | ernment, a-sort of academic council | 


these debates. 

But the dissatisfaction of France| 
is extreme, and it is becoming plain | 
that for some reason or other war | 
does not pay, and however righteous, 
was the French cause—as indeed it 
was—there is as yet none of the. 
luscious fruit of victory which was | 
expected. 
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NEED OF BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—That the 
future of the world is in the hands 
of the English-speaking races, is the 
concluson reached by the Victorian: 
Solicitor-General, Arthur Robinson, 
who has returne@ from a tour of Eng- 
land, France, America and Canada. 
The fact that Mr. Robinson delivered | 
his impressions at a luncheon given in 
his honor by members of the Get-To- 
gether-Club was also significant. This 
club was inaugurated by the American 
Consul-General, T. Sammons, whose 
work in promoting friendshp and a 
better understanding between the 
United Sfates and the people of the 
commonwealth deserves hearty recog- 
nition. -The Solicitor-General found 
that business men in those countries 
fully realized that the force that was 
going to hold together civilized 6o- 
ciety was the understanding and co- 
operation between English-speaking 
peoples. Thé future of the world lay 
in their hands and if one wished to 
protect socigty from economic and 
material collapse there must be money 
and cooperation between these peoples. | 


, 


‘ing $1. 


‘however, 


in eontrol of the college. Subordi- 
nate to them were proctors and moni- 
tors, mainly students. 


Enforced Sunday Behavjor 


Sunday observance was strictly en- 
ferced. There were daily morning and 
evening prayers. All college people 
were required to attend all college 
religious services. The only excep- 
tions were the students belonging to 
the Episcopal church. Ppon presenta- 
tion of preferential documentary evi- 
dence they were permitted to attend 
the services of that denomination at 
the parish church in Cambridge. Com- 
ing late to prayers caused a fine of 2 
cents to be assessed; to public wor- 
ship, 11 cents; absence from prayers, 
2 cents; from public worship, 33 cents; 
violation of the Sabbath, not exceed- 
Conduct during the week was 
regulated with like severity. Students 
were permitted to be absent from their 
rooms for half an hour after, break- 
fast, between 12 and 2 and from the 
close of evening prayers until & p. m. 
Violation of the rule incurred a fine 
of 25 cents. Boisterous conduct in 
rooms during study hours called for 
a fine of $1. 

Apparently the college authorities 
intended the students should receive 
only such instruction as the instruc- 
tors gave, so the students were abso- 
lutely prohibited from attending lec- 
tures or recefving instruction from 
people in Cambridge unless the teach- 
ers had received permission from the 
college authorities. It was added, 


&j 


Set > 
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To put down anything of the) 


¢ | 


rame. 
sort a law provided: 

“If any class, or a considerable part 
of a class, shall, by cdmbination or 
agreement, absent themselves from 
any stated exercise of a professor or 


tutor, each one may be fined not ex-| 


; 


If the consideration of 
im- | 


ceeding $1. 
such offense be referred to the 
mediate government,jand a pecuniary 
mulct be judged sufficient, a fine on | 
each offender, not exceeding $4, may | 
be inflicted.” | 

There were three vacations during | 
Students were pro-: 
hibited from remaining at the college | 
except by special permission, a penalty | 
of 50 cents a day being assessed for | 
remaining either on the _ college; 
grounds or in the town of Cambridge. 

Under the chapter dealing with mis- 
demeanors and crimes there was 4 
long list of forbidden things. In ad+ 
dition to ordinary offenses against 
<ood conduct the.laws prohibited stu- 
dents from visiting or purchasing 
meals in any hotel, tavern or victual- | 
ing house in Cambridge; festive en- 


elsewhere were prohibited except at 
certain times; bonfires and fireworks 
were forbidden; pagticipation in or at-| 
tendance upon ssalidaeal performances 


were not allowed, the first penalty for. 


this violation being a fine of $10. 
Students were required to give evi- 


dence against each other, according to | P six 
| size, the printing very clear and the! 


the laws. There must have been some 


difficulty in these matters, for another | 
provision of the laws state that where | 


a large number of offenders must be 
punished the immediate government 
may use its discretion as to how many 


and how severely penalties shall be! 
Evidently they did not care | 
to indulge in wholesale expulsions, | 


hence had this provision to save their 
faces. At any rate the regulations 


‘provided enough severe measures to 
college; and I will accordingly submit | ;eep the students in that time ratherg 
to and obey the several governors and | gypdued. 


Clothing Regulations 

The boys were considerably 
stricted in the matter of clothing. 
regulation provided: “All the under- 


No student shall appear within the) 
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fore leaving college. 


From the painting by Alvan Visher 


Harvard College Yard from the northeast as it looked in 182] 


take their meals at the commons un- 
less specially permitted to do so else- 
where. : 


Reading Restricted 

Library regulations were rather 
strict. Students could obtain books, 
but only such as were permitted by 
their tutors. Such a thing as brows- 
ing around among the books was pro- 
hibited. Should a student desire 
special work not prescribed by his tu- 
tor, he ha@ to apply personally to 
the librarian before he could touch 
it. All books had to be returned be- 
Any defacement 
of a volume was punished-.by requir- 
ing the offender to pay a fine or re- 
place the volume. In case it was one 


of a set he had to replace the whole 


set, 
The contrast between expenses of a 
hundred years égo and the present 
are remarkable, $400 being 
amount prescribed for a year at that 
time. But when one thinks of the dif- 
ference in purchasing power of the 


dollar now and then it can be real- 
'ized that higher education was very 


trivial now, but they were items of 


re- | 
AY 


|, importance then. 

The book of laws is a volume of 56 
; pages, bound substantially, and 
in a finely preserved condition. 
pages are six by eleven inches in 


pages very little discolored by time. 


(the conduct of Harvard College a cen- 


tury ago 
| 


IRISH BOARD IN AN 
AWKWARD DILEMMA 


By special correspondefit of The Christian 
Science Monitor . 


| 
| 
i 

DUBLIN, Ireland—The moment has 
apparently been reached in Ireland 
i; when public bodies will have to de- 
cide which master they will serve. 
Some time ago the local government 
board issued a circular to the public 
‘bodies hitherto under their control, 


| demanding their adherence to special 


|regulations as a condition precendent 


is 


The 


to issuing those bodies certain loans 


limits of the college or of the town Of! ang grants. 


Cambridge in a coat of any other | 


color, unless he shall have on a night-| 


gown, or in stormy or cold weather, | 
é over his coat. Nor|, 
an outside garment | and accounts bate Eisen) Governosent 


'NEW CALIFORNIA NUTS 


that “The president may 


shall a surtout, or any outside gar- 
ment of any other color than a blue 
gray, or dark blue, or black be su 

stituted for the uniform coat But tae | 


students are permitted to wear black“ 


| 


gowns, in which they may appear on) 


all public occasions. They shall not 


wear gold or silver lacé, cord or ed 


goever shall violate any of these regu- 
lations, shall be fined a sum not less 


each offense; and, if anyone persist | 


| many of 


}amine 


elected early this year. 


Since that 
these public 
ave refused to 


departments 
} 


Board auditors, whose authority to ex-: is he 


had 
the 


them 
lenged until 


never been cha!- 
new boards were 
These 


* ., rival authorities. 
than 80 cents, nor more than $1.60, for| tnoce officials “facing both ways.” are | 


almost without exception Sinn Fein, 
( Eireann. 
Now the. Dail issues its circular, and 
it demands that the officials must 
make up their minds forthwith to sever 


Therefore, many of 


humorous side, it is nevertheless, very 
grave. Local taxation is bounding 
upwards and should an extra tax for 


late 


the government to put an immed 
stop to “these acts of terrorism 


& | 


the} 


superannuation of retired Local Gov- | Violence.” 
ernment Board officials be imposed,| In proposing a 
the burden will fall very heavily on/Ireland the fullest 
the country. Yet, this is only one of; minion Home Rule, Sir 
the many disconcerting complications | remarked that the Prime Ministe 
with which local government in) Carnarvon had audacity to 
Ireland is now confronted. itend that by reprisals in lreland was 
meant nothing m«é han a kind of 


AUSTRALIAN LABOR'’S _ [spontaneous seif-defense, as a sort « 
i Luis uns norized veneeance + 
FEWER WORK HOURS) 


‘(Str John) deliberately called it a 
saserinlealaague policy of reprisals and his impression 
came from the interview which 


‘General Macready gave Ameri- 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—In/;can press. 
pursuance of the policy of the Labor | ene sigrindeaimiad raised by the trish 
é i s a 'question was, Sir John considered, one 
Government of New South Wales OPT ahtoh went far beyond the ordinary 
stated by the Premier, John Storey, | controversies of politics. He appealed 
employers will be afforded an oppor-'to Labor men to consider it. If this 
tunity to show cause why the hours | present policy of administration were 
of work should -not be shortened by;oOnce tolerated by the common labor- 
cutting out Saturday. ling people of this country there was 

William Brooks, president of the|nO conceivable reason, he averred, 
Employers Federation, commenting on | Why its application should be confined 
this promise, says that the govern- | to Ireland. Had those hopeful prophets 
ment’s proposals are very unsatis-| Who thought two months’ action of 
factory. Employers are working /this sort was going to produce a 
under a 48-hour award, and if any | better reign in Ireland ever read any 
change is made it should be after ex-| history? Had they ever met an Irish- 
haustive @xamination of the whole|man? The name of Cromwell, Sir 
question in the interests of the com-/|John stated, was still hated in Ireland, 
munity, not in those of either em- Sir Horace Plunkett, in seconding 
ployees or employers. It is well-known resolution, declared that when Mr. 
he said, that the federal government|Lloyd George grossly exaggerated 
intends to legislate on this question, | Irish criminality in order to condone 
and to that end will appoint a special acts for whitch he was responsible it 
tribunal to inquire into the economic|Was @ perfect outrage upon the 
effects of a curtailment of working {decency of public life. The policy 
hours. Would jt not be reasonable | reprisals was designed for one pur- 
to wait for the inauguration of this | pose only, to keep the Coalition Gov- 
tribunal and its report? : |ernment in office. Over and over 

“The employers are not the persons | again the Irish question could have 
who should be called-upon to defend) been settled, but for one considera- 
the reduction of the working hours,” |tion, namely, that Ulster must not be 
continued Mr. Brooks. “They are quite |coerced. Every Irishman agreed that 
prepared to abide by any declaration | Ulster must not be coerced. What 
by the government or the Parliament |they protested against was an inter- 
of the country. They refuse to be/|Pretation of that pledge which in- 
made the defendants in this matter.| volved the coercion of 28 out of 32 
It is not one for the employees or | counties of Ireland. Sir Edward Car. 
the employers to decide finally It is a|Son happened to exert more power 
matter for the whole of the commun-|upon the fortunes of-the Coalition 
ity. |Government than any other living 

“Probably the employers a6 a class | Statesman. He belonged to a group 
would be less affected than any other| Which would fall to pieces if he left 
section of the country by the reduc- ;it and the defection of that group 
tion of the working hours. They rea-; would mean an immediate general 
lize, however, that they stand in the/election and the end of the Coalition 
position of trustees for the public and | Government, 
unless the publie through the Parlia- | : 
ment of the country eays that the; AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS UNITED 
working hours tn all industries shall! Special to The Ch: nce Monitor 
be reduced, they have no option but its Australasian News Office 


to the 
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from 


It is a most interesting relic and val-} 
| uable aS a source of information as to 


' 
' 


i 
i 


to abide by the declaration of the ar- 


bitrAtion courts in the awards under | tation employees throughout 
| monwealth 
;new 


which the employees -work. 

“At the present time these awards 
provide for a 48-hour week. It 
become a constitutional question, a 
parliamentary question and a question 
ef legislation. 


“If the government of New South! 
Wales is fully seized with its respon- | 


| sibility, it should at least promise an 


| 


circular was received | 


submit their books: 


being | 


they proceeded at once to acknowl- | 
g. | ease the authority of Dail 
ing upon their hats, waistcoats, or | 


any part of their clothing. And who- | 


3 
; Pe 
' 


,; « 


i . . | KS 
connections with one or other of the| 


| 


adequate and exhaustive inquiry. And, | 


further, the government should re- 
quest the unions to hold their hand 
until the result 
been made known, and 
based upon the decision of such 
quiry, is passed through Parliament. 


legislation, 
in- 


’? 


has | 


.establishment of 


of that inquiry has) 
ian Railway Union will probably state 
ia 


-Transpor- 


the Com- 

controlled by 
Union, 

was agreed 


MELBOURNE, Victoria 


be 
Railways 


will 
Australian 
constitution of which 
upon in 1919 and has been indorsed 
by the State Railway Union. The 
the union was has- 
tened by the recent decision of. tha 
High Court, which permitted 
railway servants to have access to tha 
Federal Arbitration Court. If 
anomalies existent in the conditions 
of railwaymen in the various states 
are not speedily rectified, the Austral- 


State 


, 
tne 


in the Federal Arbitration 


case 


Court. 
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finding the position Yecidedly wnen- | te 


in guch violation, he shall be subject | wiekie 
to higher censures.”’ ‘nt . 

: , nion clerk . , 
on special license from the president. | will seg. eine ae Saas of the Dail, 
The only matters that could be con-| ' ar of losing their pen- 
sidered at such meetings were those) 
for which the license was issued. 

Examinations were public. 
rdeal the seventh 
canoes bad thelr ° | to their service? Legally they should 


Wednesday before commencement; | ~ 

the juniors, the second Tuesday of the get full superannuation pay, and com- 

third term: the sophomores, the sec-| P°"Sation for loss of office, and there 
’ , ‘ 


is much speculation as to whether 
| - the freshmen, the sec-) ' ggg 
ond Monday | the treasury will recognize this ob- 


ond Tuesday before commencement.|,... 
Failure to attend meant & fine of $4, “Oa tae Ge hend, if an officer re- 
Bes examination and Cee nounces the Local Government Board 
Literary accomplishment was en-. 
couraged by contests with prizes. 
There was the Hopkins fund that pro-| 
vided prize books, one of which was'| 
won by Johannes Cochran Park. Then L-tb 


The | e™nment Board. How will the board 
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@ Full Bench of the 
Court in the case of 
Dickey et al. were 
ay and the hearing 
ographic report of 
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Sitting, 1920. 

uley, Crosby, Carroll 
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Ct se et al., Trs. vs- 
e & al., Trs. e’ 
’ et dl., vs. Attor- 

Herbert W. 


et al., vs. Adam 


et al., vs. Adam 


» et al., Vs. Adam 


aad + 
a. 
5 


, Lothrop Withing- 
as H. Strawn, Esq., 
istace et als. 

lay, Abbott & Dane, 
nith, Esq., for Adam 
ym Allen, Attorney- 
fin H. Abbott, Jr. 
ttorney-General, for 
ca, 


“ae 


on & Spring. (Wil- 
|, Esq.), and Messrs. 
Woodworth & Sul- 
. Dittemore. 
hoff, Esq., for Daisy 
, Merrill & Dawson 
“* Esq.), for Emilie 
ma: (6 
) DAY. 
Sourt, Boston, Mass., 
1920, 9.30 A. M. 
‘%F. If your Honors 
correction that I de- 
e yerbatim report of 
edings published in 
ence Monitor. The 
‘be made in justice 
s. Governor Bates 


ir. Krauthoff, I think 
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AL ARGUMENTS IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CASE 


Attorney-General had in truth argued 
the case of Eustace v. Dickey yester- 
day on the record as he-found it, there 
was any occasion for any further con- 
troversy on the subject. If there is, 
I certainly would like permission, 
which I understood we had already 
received, to file a reply brief. I un- 
derstood it in that way. 

Mr. ALLEN. May it please the 
Court: I do not wish to have the 
statement unchallenged that I argued 
the case of Eustace v. Dickey yester- 
day. I argued only those issues which 
are raised in the Information which 
I brought, and of course included in 


that Information is the issue of the. 
‘Science Publishing Society was the 


eonstruction of the charitable trust. 
RUGG, C. J. The original statement 
that was made to counsel respecting 
this motion of the Attorney-General, 
filed in Eustace v. Dickey, was that 
‘he Attorney-General may not argue 
orally his motion in No. 1395, Eustace 
v. Dickey, but may submit briefs. 
Other parties to that case may file 
briefs in opposition to that motion of 
the Attorney-General. 
served that nothing js said in that 


| 


It will be ob-. 
the 


order or statement respecting reply 


briefs, 


statement that the Attorney-General 


The Court understood that. 
counsel would understand from that 


pose which pervaded Mrs. Eddy’s en- 
tire life, for the extension, promotion 
and furtherance of the religion of 
Christian Science. It was a deed to 
provide her followers, those who be- 
lieved in her teachings, with a church, 
and to establish that church upon @ 
firm and perpetual basis. 

Now, as we approach the deed of 
1898, I ask your Honors to bear in 
mind this important feature of the 
Attorney-General’s bill: This deed of 
1898 has been discussed before you as 
if it were a separate, unrelated instru- 
ment, and was to be viewed and de- 
cided as if it stood solely by itself, as 
if the establishment of th- Christian 


establishment for the first time of a 
trust and an institution to publish 
Christian Science literature. If the 
deed bore that true interpretation, 
much that has been said upon the 
other sidé would be almost unanswer- 
able; but the Attorney-General brings 
it to the attention of this Court that 
an agency for the publication of Chris- 
tian Science literature has been one of 
instrumentalities used by Mrs. 
Eddy in the promotion of Christian 
Science since 1885. 


presents to you these facts: 


was to suport his motion, which was |, 


filed two weeks ago, or such a matter, 


7 Hughes, Sherman 'by brief, instead of by oral argument. 
4 pressed in her works to promote and 


and brief, and fhat counsel in that 


original church in 1879, Mrs. 


case who opposed his motion also’ 


might file briefs, but that they would 
be filed in accordance with the usual 
rule respecting briefs. 
that was not understood by counsel. 
Mr. WITHINGTON. If your Honors 
please, the cause for the confusion, I 


‘think, was in what was said before the activities of the church, including | Profit, 
your Honor at the meeting of all Of|the publishing of its literature. 


“Subsequent to the founding of the 
Eddy 
in pursuance of her purpose as ex- 


extend the influence of the church and 
the doctrirfes of Christian Science, es- 


tablished in 1883 a publishing busi- 


Apparently | 
church. 
church and later as pastor emeritus | 


ness as one of the activities of the 
As pastor of the original 


of The Mother Church she supervised 


The 


the counsel when the revised schedule’ publishing business was at first con- 


of times was made. 
RUGG, C. J.- Yes. 


' 
; 
' 


i 
' 


ducted by Mrs. Eddy herself, and later, 
in 3889, under her supervision by a 


Mr. WITHINGTON. At that time, | committee of the National Christian 


as I remember it, Mr. “Abbot sug- 
gested that he needed additional time 


in which to argue this question of | Publishing 


i 
| 
| 


Science Association, which committee 
was known as the Christian Science 
Society. In 1887, the 


jurisdiction, and at that time your | Christian Science Publishing Society 


Honor said that in your order you 


had pointed out that that was a mat-. 


ter that was not to be argued orally, 
but that briefs might be submitted, 
and then Mr. Dawson brought up the 
question as to whether he might file a 


i 
| 
) 


' 
' 


Supporting brief, and your Honor said, | 
as 1 understood it, and as Mr. Thomp-. 


son evidently understood it, that the 
parties in Eustace y. Dickey who op- 
posed that motion were to be per- 
mitted to file reply briefs. It was on 
that assumption that I had not filed 
any brief, nor has Mr. Thompson, as 


tter over which the| we assumed that until we knew the 
ndertake to exercise | grounds on which the Attotney-Gen-| 
‘this moment. It is|eral based his motion it would be en- | 
eh the court has not 'tirely useless to attempt to file briefs | 
bes not control, and| which would Cover the entire range 
3s a matter that you; of Eustace y. Dickey on that point. 


fide. However that 


RUGG, C. J. Within what time can 


at it is a matter over | that be done? 


would not be likely, 


“tion. 
ty 


(= © 
4 


Mr. WITHINGTON. 


At first blush,|JUSt as soon as the printer can get it 


10 be so, but if your | in shape | will file it with the Court. 


7 
o, § 


was incorporated as a religious so- 


ciety under the jaws of Massachusetts, | 
with eight incorporators, all of whom) 
of Tbe Mother | 
Church and three of whom were mem- | 
bers of the Christian Science Board Of | 
of the Pub- | 
lishing Society was to publish as the} 
organ of The Mother Church such in- | 


were First Members 


Directors. The function 


structional and informative matter as 


‘ence Quarterly, were issued 


I can complete 
my brief in that subject today, and 


was determined by The Mother Church | 
‘and Mrs. Eddy, its pastor emeritus, | 
to be authoritative Christian Science 
the lesson | 
sermons which under the provisions | 
were and are to be 
At that | qualification—they were not presented 
Christian | 


doctrine, and to publish 
of the Manual 
read in all the churches. 
time two periodicals, the 
Science Journal and the Christian Sci- 
by 
Publishing Society.” 


You see the establishment of that) 
instrumentality by the deed of 1898. 
was but a continuation in a slightly. 
different form of activities which had _ 
represents, 


been in existence for the same domi- 


of something! That is something which, of course, | 


“to say, you would!! Cannot control, but the matter of) 
ferently. The Moni-/| fnishing the brief I will accomplish 
- particular in these | today, and get it to the printer at once. 


to publish anything 
r in open court, and 
s correction in open 
“would not feel jus- 
ig it, and the state- 
amncorrected, and it 
‘serious injustice to 
Tt seems to me that 
‘ted, and it will take 
The statement was 


8 it a correction in 


'F. No, it is not. 

it may have been a 
} your part. If it 
ou have a right to 
F. It is a misstate- 
id. May | state it, if 
se? Governor Bates 
ly was the leader of 
. In an effort to 
resent tense, I said 
tl e leader of Chris- 
that one would not 
‘Bates did, that she 
f Christian Science. 
report records me 
rovernor Bates said 
as not the leader of 
. Governor Bates 
of course. Governor 
1@ was the leader of 
, and, in justice to 
record that correc- 
n order that in this 


; . ' 
the only manner in may hav 


it, it would go into 
ily’s proceedings. 1 
gnors’ courtesy. 

ON. If your Honors 
uire with regard to 
‘reply briefs to the 


) 


; 


i 
: 


ney-General on the | 


jurisdiction of the 
y. Dickey. Does the 
itention of setting a 
h reply briefs shal! 


he Court has made 
ig that. What have 
torney-General? 

a not understand 
0 my briefs were to 
were filed during 


’ 


RUGG, C. J. Is there anybody else 
who did not understand the matter, as 
your statement. indicates, and who 
would like to file a brief? 

Mr. THOMPSON. ji 
til Saturday. I have not even read 
thie document, which was handed to 
me yesterday, I have been so busy on 
other aspects of the case. 1 did, how- 
everg understand that the Attorney- 
General had already discussed all the 
issues of law in which he thinks the 
public is interested, presented in the 
record in Eustace y. Dickey. That 
was my impression, 

RUGG, C. J. Perhaps in your oral 
argument and your brief you have 


nant purpose since the year 1883. 

I think, and I submit, that she vested 
that power in what she regarded—I 
won't 


ities of the church; 1 will say what I 
think more nearly represents it—the 


then governing bodies of the Church, 


should like un- | 


and 


presented al] that you care to present. | 


Mr. THOMPSON. 
chance to read the Attorney-General’s 
brief yet to see whether over and 


I have not had a. 


the bodies who were then invested 
with the authority and burdened with 
the responsibilities of running the 
affairs of the church, and who were 
recognized as having those duties 
those responsibilities as churca 
officers: not as men, not as officers 
created’ by the Deed alone, because 
there were none, but as officers that 
existed independent of the Deed, in an 
organization which had the power, 
perfectly within the law, to change the 
form °of its internal government. 
Am I not justified in saying that the 
church, as a voluntary association, had 


entire power to change the form of its 
own government, to have more than 


above what he has argued here there 
‘inate them altogether, to have Chris- 
| tian Science directors, or a body by 
any other name or different number, 
discussed -jn his brief, that has not’ 


is any technical question of jurisdic- 
tion, such as he seems to speak cf 
now. If there is any such question 


been discussed in the arguments al- 
ready presented, I should like to have 


forty voting members or less, to elim- 


Or with perhaps different duties, pro- 
vided that those bodies, or some body, 


representing their powers, merged or 


the opportunity until Saturday to in-, 


vestigate and file a brief. 
the chances are even that there will 
be no occasion for any further brief, 
but I do not want to foreclose myself 
without knowing the facts. 

RUGG, C. J. Very well. Counsel in 
Eustace v. Dickey opposed to the posi- 
tion indicated by the motion of the 
Attorney-General, filed in that case, 
e until Monday next within 
which to file briefs. 

Mr. Choate, you may proceed with 
your argument, if vou please. 

Mr. CHOATE. If your Honor please, 
may I ask how much time I have re- 
nYaining? 

RUGG, C. J. 


ters of an hour. 
Argument on Behalf of the Common- | 
boards described by name and num- 


wealth by 


Charles F. Choate, Jr.. Esq., resumed. 
I seek | 


May it please your Honors: 


I think that. 


consolidated, or in some way, was the 
body that was the governing body, and 
possessed those duties and those re- 


sponsibilities in the First Church of. 
public charitable trust; 
‘Say 


Christ, Scientist? If the church had 


that power internally to regulate its af- 


|'fairs—and so 


‘founded 
| that 
would 


You have three-quar-. 


wise a person as the 
trust must have an- 
ticipated that in the centuries that 
she thought and believed existed 
for this religion that she had 
those changes must come, 
the wisdom of later days 
lead to modifications in the 
particular form of government which 
had then been set up, and _ that 
there might be different governing 
bodies with #@ifferent names--—then 


donor of this 


what she meant to do was to vest that 


to press home upon your attention the. 


facts alleged in the opening para- 
graphs of the Attorney-General’s bill. 
because in those respects his case is 


‘to be definitely differentiated from the 


even within such. 


t should fix, I, of | 


wish to prevent any 
by way of briefs 
the attention of the 
jot think that those 
eply briefs. I have 


‘in brief, in printed. 


is of the parties, or 
that they have it— 
wr did you do that, 


did that before the 
ay; and the briefs 
. If your Honors 
aly understood, on 
ere to have permis- 
y brief. My ques- 
» be this morning 
of the fact that the 


awd pa}) 
_ 
ie ’ 


case of Eustace vy. Dickey. Those facts 
I ask you particularly to bear in mind 
are that he shows— 

“that The Mother Church is a reor- 


| ganization of the original First Church 


of Christ, Scientist, which was founded 
in 1879 as an incorporated religious 


body and of which Mrs. Eddy was pas- | 


tor; prior to August, 1892, Mrs. Eddy 
took steps to reorganize the church as 
a voluntary association; 
meeting held for that purpose ir Au- 
gust, 1892, four of her students, Ira Q. 
Knapp, William B. Johnson, Joseph S. 
Eastman and Stephen A. Chase, were 
duly chosen as its directors conform- 
ably with the usages of the church: 


resented the governing power and. 
authority and 


power to remove, not in two specific 


that from time.to time in the life of 
that church through the centuries rep- 


responsibility of that 


church. 


| 
' 


; 


that at a) 


If it is clear, and I submit it is, that 
the church had the power to make 
those changes in itself and in its gov- 


erning body, it seems to that it | 
5 =e the Attorney-General’s has brought to- 


is a most narrow interpretation to 
endeavor to argue that unless those 
two bodies continued to exist for all 
time, then the church has lost the 
power to exercise any control, or the 
most” vital control, over one of the 
most vital instruments for its well be- 
ing and its success and its extension, 


because theseactivities are interrelated, 


they are all interwoven. 


How is the 
church to live without the income from 
the Publishing Society? How is the 
Publishing Society to live without the 
support of the church, through the 


that the reorganization was completed | Manual, which requires, as one of the 


on September 23, 1892.” 


duties of its members, the support of 


It is obvious that the deed of Sep-| every member annually to the Pub- 
tember 1, 1892, was a deed in pursu-/| lishing Society? 


ance of the general and dominant pur- 


The public at large are not the sup- 


» in 


j 
the | 
| field of Christian Science, as we must 


say, if Mr. Justice Hughes ob- | 
jects to it—as the constituted author- | 


‘Science movement as evidenced by the. 
church and all its subsidiary activities, 
and the funds which have been given| 
to carry on that trust; and that he is 


! 
porters of the Publishing Society. | 


Those who are not Christian Scientists Grant of Trusteeship,” there follows,| remove them. 
probably to a very limited degree buy | after the words that were read to! pedient” 
All Christian | the Court by Mr. Justice Hughes yes- trust. 


the church literature. 
Scientists who follow the Manual buy | 
its literature. There is the source of) 
the income of the Publishing Society, | 
the reason for its success, tire reason | 
why it has a large income. That in-| 
come its duty is to turn, through its, 
channel, into the church, for the ex-| 
tension and promotion of Christian | 
Science. | 

Mr. Justice Hughes pointed out, and | 


fact that when Mrs. Eddy made the 


ce ft ages 
Deed of 1898 she did not make any o | Eddy had revealed to her in 1866 the 


the Directors trustees. He thought 
that that was an important feature. It 
is, and it may be, but not for the’ 
reason that he suggested. 


managing the publications of the 


church, because there w 


which turned the property back to her, 
are two ftnda-| and in substance, came 


in 1897. But ther 
mental reasons which may be sug- 
gested, which appeal to me and I 
submit should appeal to your Honors 


The bill, in paragraph 8, on page 4, far more than that suggested by Mr. | 


Justice Hughes. 

In the first place, there was a cer- 
tain and obvious inconsistency in a 
church, dedicated to the promotion of 
Christian Science, conducting by its 
incorporated officers a business for 
profit. It was good judgment ‘un- 
doubtedly, and wisdom, to separate the 
Christian Science Directors, who were 
the ecclesiastical heads of that move- 
ment, from the business end, which 
was publishing the literature for a 
a profit, to be sure, to be used 
the interest of the 
whose activjties were wholly of a 
business character. 

Again, the statute limiting the right 
of a church to take or hold property of 
more than a certain annual volume 
was there directly in the way. The 
church had not then had the authori- 
tative decision of Chase vs. Dickey, 
but what that decision might be could 
well have been anticipated by Mrs. 
Eddy’s advisers. 

Those two reasons are the reasons 
for separating in its legal aspect the 
Publishing Society from the church. 
and not because Mrs. Eddy did not 


want a man who was a Christian ©c¢- | 


ence Director to have anything to do 
with the publication of the literature. 


If the court please, the Attorney- | 


Yeneral’s information has. brought to 


the attention of the court these facts | 


which I have now been seeking to 
impress upon your minds. They were 
not involved, though I say that with 


to the Master in Eustace v. Dickey. 
They might well have been if that liti- 
gation led those parties into the entire 
necessarily be led because of the 
length to whick 
his decision. If the Attorney-General 
had supposed, or if those whom he 


the beneficiaries of this 


church, had supposed, that, involved 


in Kustace v. Dickey, were to be these 
questions on whigh the Master has 
made rulings of law which if sustained 
level this structure to the ground and 


leave it without uw future home, they) 


would not have waited until that deci- 
sion was rendered to have asked this 
court for a right to be heard upon it. 

But who could have dreamed that 
Eustace v. Dickey, which started ap- 
purently involving only the right of 
Mr. Rowlands to occupy his office as 
trustee, would have effects as far- 


reaching as have been developed here? | 


Who could have dreamed that the 
Master, appointed to find the facts. 
and authorized only to make such sub- 
Ssidiary rulings of law as would be 


necessary in finding those facts, would | 
have dealt with the whole question of | 
the origin and history and legality of. 
the church which Mrs. Eddy founded, | 


—with the result that, having been 
persuaded to view the whole proceed- 


ings with an unsympathetic eye, and 
falter or to turn aside from the main, | 


‘direct path, where there arose incon-| 


having been imbued with the preju- 
dices which the zeal of litigation has 
instilled into the minds of those who 
represent the ‘Trustees, he should 


reach a result as fatal to this great! 


movement as this” 


As I said, | submit that the At- 
torney-General needs no further justi- 


fication for his action than the fact) 


-that this is a 
and when 
the Christian 


which fact is conceded 


“this” I mean 


justified to come before this court, in| 


your Honors in a position where, un- | 


advised as to the effect of a decision | 
this way or that, the whole structure, 
‘may be destroyed. And with him, and | 
'supporting him, is this whole body of 
\Christian Scientists, who see every-— 
thing that they have hoped for and 
ber, and in no others, but in the boards | believed in imperiled by this attack in| 
‘an entirely collateral issue, 
‘in the removal of a single trustee—the | 


involved | 


question of whether they have got any | 


church, of whether there is any trust. 
‘and what that trust is, or what its) 
future is to be. | 


Now, in summing up these different | 
points which I have urged upon your 
Honors, I submit this. This case of 


gether all these different threads and 
all these different trusts, and has pre- 
sented them in a simple, united whole. | 
Does anyone doubt but what that is) 
the real whole of Mrs. Eddy’s pur- 
pose? Does anyone doubt that it was 
her purpose, and the one central pur- 
pose of her life, to extend and pro- 
mote that religion which she believed 
had been revealed to her and for the 
promotion of which she believed she 
hac been inspired? 

In Exhibit 464, at page 49 of the 
volume of exhibits, at the end of 
the reservation, which was called to 
your attention by Mr. Justice Hughes 
yesterday, and which is the document 
that Mrs. Eddy wrote, entitled, “A 


Not be-| 
cause she did not want to have Direct- | with forms and practices and usages 


ors of the Christian Science Church 4nd followers 


ere already | 
three in the Board of the corporation,*ame 


the Master went in! 
only for the purpose of carrying on | 


7 


Gift to The Mother Church, and a 


terday, this language: 

“This property is only to be held 
in trust by the above named persons 
for the purpose of carrying on the 


| business which has been conducted 


by the Christian Science Publishing 
Society at Boston, Massachusetts.” 


The deed of 1898 carries substan- 


'tionably the same purpose. 
dwelt with particular emphasis, on al Now maak fame teas 10: iupdets| 


this upon your Honors’ minds? Mrs. 
doctrine which she believed in and 
has’ taught. She established her 
church in 1879. That chureh existed 


and Leader until 1892, 
when it was reorganized. As one 0. 
‘the activities of that church, this 
| Christian Science Publishing 
iation, not in name but in fact 
into being in 
1883, and was under the control and 
direction of the same Leader to whom 
the religion was revealed, and who 
was the Leader and Founder of the 
‘religion from 1883 until 1887. It took 
various forms. The activities were in 
‘part conducted by the National Chris- 
‘tian Science Publishing Association, 
later by an incorporated body, which 
lasted only for a year. Then what fol- 
lowed? That it was obviously and en- 
|tirely under the control of Mrs. Eddy 
is plainly indicated by what happened 
in 1897, that the Publishing Associa- 
tion,then a corporation,conveyed to her 
everything that it had, and it had real 
‘estate as well as personal property, 


Assoc 


church, but copyrights, money, a going business of * 


publishing the literature of the Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Scciety. She 
|gave the real estate outrisht to the 
‘Church: she gave the personal prop- 
/erty and the business as a going busi- 
| ness to these trustees. But for what 
purpose? As she said, 

'‘“oniy to be held in trust by the above 
‘named persons for the purpose of 
‘carrying on the business which has 
‘been conducted by the Christian Sci- 
‘ence Publishing Society.’ 

| And I ask you not to lose sight of 
‘the feature of continuity ard gradual 
growth and deveiopmert in tt:is entire 
dominant trust, which is the central 
keystone of the etructure,—the pro- 
-motion and extension of the doctrines 


‘to which the publication of the liter- 
ature was but one of the 
She gave to the church, which meant 
‘oO those who believed in what she 
‘taught, the church edifice, where they 
‘might worship; she gave to another 
agency or instrumentality the  busi- 
‘tress which she had conceived, inaug- 
‘urated, developed, carried on,—the 
business of publishing the literature, 
which would promote and advance the 
doctrines of Christian Science: but 


the business which she had carried on 
before, under, first, her own name, 
under her own guidance; then 
‘through a committee called the Na- 
‘tional Christian Science Publishing 


Committee; then through a corpora- | 


tion; and now through a truest. 

Now, it presents a very different 
/uspect when you view the deed of 1898 
In that relation from what it does 
‘when you view it as a single isolated 
‘instrument, which apparently, as was 
,argued by the other side, created for 
the first time a new trust, a new ac- 
tivity, a new and unrelated and single 
factor which was to be judged solely 
by the words that appeared. within 
the four corners of that instrument. 
The thing had been an instrumental- 
ity of the church, it had been to 
‘further the dominant purpose in her 
mind, one factor, one important but 
by no means dominating feature, in 
the whole plan which she had. 

Now, is it to be wondered that this 
structure was a gradual growth? Is 
‘it to be wondered that there are at 
times points where progress seems io 


| Sistencies in the plan, apparent incon- 
| sistencies which had to be reconciled 
and worked out? It was the realiza- 
‘tion of a great idea, where- new 
thoughts came, new embodiments of 
thought, new activities, all of which 


-ordinated; and this was an effort at 
coordination: it was not the setting 
up of a single independent trust. 

I said yesterday, and I urge again, 


_that when you 100k at the deed of 1898, 


it is not necessary to look at the dif- 
ferent paragraphs and endeavor with 
a microscope to find out whether in 


‘view of the ¢ross currents of litiga-|tbis or in that these trustees under 
‘tion, which, each presenting but.one|the deed were subject to somebody | )).man frailty 
small aspect of the picture, may leave | else's supervision or superintendence. 


You have the history of this publish- 
ing association; you know it is but ¢ 
subordinate factor in-the whole great 
movement; and you have nothing, and 
vou need nothing, in that deed to place 
it under the control of the dominant 
power in that movement beyond the 
power to remove. 

I remember well in the debates in 
the Constitutional Convention of two 
vears ago the discussion on the tenure 
of office of the judges of our courts, 
and your Honors will remember well 
how from time immemorial the un- 
answerable argument has been urged, 
and has convinced every hearer 
almost, that to obtain independence 
of a judge, his term of office must be 
beyond the power of anybody's inter- 
ference. If it was to be limited by 
years, if it was to be fixed by election, 
all possibility of his feeling in his 
very soul free from every influence 
was gone. Would a judge who was 
appointed during the pleasure of the 
Governor, of any Governor that might 
be elected by the people, with the 
changes in administration, be free to 
administer justice? Would he be any- 
thing more than a judge appointed 
during pleasure? I do not mean to 
say that that exactly describes the 
condition of these trustees. They 
were something more than trustees 
appointed during the pleasure of the 
were trustees who were subject to be 


and beliefs of Christian Science. as‘! 


activities. | 


had to be gradually and wisely co- | 


’ 
|-emoved when it was expedient toto find in every respect, from the be- 
It is said that “ex- ginning of this church movement to 
means with reference to the its end, or from the beginning of this 
Yes, but what trust? Not! church movement to today, every one 
‘merely the trust that is described in | of these movements carefully plotted 
‘that little deed of 1898. No; ex-jout in strictly proper language, be- 
pediency is to be viewed and de- | cause it has been a structure of siow 
‘termined with reference to the whole/and gradual growth, one stone placed 
of this Christian Science movement.'upon another, until the entire struc- 
The trust is. the funds are given for ture is developed, and visible now to 
the promotion of Christian Science. | the human eye, of these different 
‘It is expediency with reference to that stones which have gone in to make 
whole. trust, I submit, which is to de- it, but all with the central purpose 


I say if you are to interpret, as the 
Attorney-Genera] asks you to, tQis 
trust as Mrs. Eddy intended it. th: 
object of this church can be accom- 
plished, and the great purpose of its 
Founder brought to its fulfillment. 

I thank your Honors for the atten 
tion you have given me. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If your Honors 
please, one very serious misstatemen! 
of fact, which I think ought to be cor- 
rected, has been made. May I correct 
it? It is a statement made by the 
Attorney-General’s dietinguished as- 
sistant. I think it is a fact that ought! 

Who is to have that power to re- 9s COrrentys Unicts ee a 

' 7 ae . objection. 
move? It is said that it is vested in RUGG. Cc 
two boards, and that because of the, Mr 
disappearance or extinction of one ot 
those boards the power is lost. The 

irs : sddy's 
dominant purpose in Mrs. Eddy: 
mind, surely, in making that deed 
was that the power should exist 45 yroctop 

the most important element of control RUGG. Cc. IO” 
that was left in the regulation of this ence to what? 
instrumentality of the main trust. Mr. THOMPSON. 

It was a thing of gradual develop- | <5 called August directors, the di- 
ment and growth, as any human UM~ rectors who were supposed to have 
dertaking, however guided, must be; | gyicted before the Deed of September 
no more subject to inconsistencies, tO ) 1899 was executed. It may be mate- 

light apparent inconsistencies, WHICH | pia) whether that is true or not. 1 
may be reconciled when the main do not think it is. but it may be 
purpose is taken as a guide, nO MOT Now, that assertion would not have 
subject to variation, no more subject 4, Pie | 

yeen made by Mr. Choate if he had 
- mony garb — the pee centra | considered the papers in the case. The 
irect course, than any other DUMAN | record shows the erac ary 

; : é . “ Si : Une PXact contrary. 
peers ivan is Ne Your Honors will remember that be- 
Ot DOW some Sixty years Ol growta. 
'was a gradual but a continuous and 
‘steady growth; heginning with the 
year 1892, the date of the first Deed, that assertion without the discontin- 
with the background of a church, of a he “es . | 

’ “ uance of that case. But the Attorney- 
Publishing Society, operated together General in his Information refers to 
under a single head; then meeting the Hulin petition, makes it a part of 
conditions which required the estab- 
lishment of some more permanent 
form, the gift the land and the tition it is alleged that this fact of the 
money for the church for the promo-| August directors was not brought to 
tion of Christian Science, the carrying the attention of the Master A ffi- 
on of the Publishing Society alongside gayits were fi! oats diasiaaiees 
ada — * " t < = Ole ‘ > f i } 7 } < 
that gift of the church edifice, with agen hte iy theres songs 
the same activities ft promote sna pro and con, on that proposition, and 
Mer , 4 rt Oo IT¢ Le S it appe: > ‘learly fr ha : rite 
religion of Christian Science. still un ppeasen ¢* re patos ra affidavit 
der Mes, Mabel manu re e, Sill UN- | first, that the fact of the existence of 

; 4 a. +, { vy Ss } ersona ( irection: or those . director . wa . aft th he; : . 

P * ’ ’ . ‘ > aS < Lie PaTrin 4.8 
as its activities became greater, under both the witnesses and che adem 
1e . _ . P oi * ‘ : s . e . ‘ o% 
ae sein of a committee that she to prove it. and were not introduced bv 
coeninans Ms — a page of a Governor ] second, that after the 
Oration, Im wich there were hearings were over. and befor 

: s >» 57. yeiore the 
three members of the Christian Sci- draft report was filed aa: precise 

Cc ys > ‘ A nts ; : ; A , ‘ . 
shane os YT and _ the document, which had been collected b3 
; 7 fer nat particular form’ Mrs. Longyear, was called f "¥ 

Sie ; MPS. Ls year, was called for by Gov- 

i oO ¢ > 7 - i 1 : . 
Potioegion. Into the more permanent ernor Bates, before the draft report 
orm evidenced by this Deed of 1898.| was finished, sent to hfs office, exam- 

[It is all one. It is all for the pur- ined, and returned. All these facts 
ose of sting Sot aed ' ore z aot a 
atest pierre the religion of relating to these so-called August 

; science, and all these are directors were rejected, because not 
but connected and coordinated activi-. material. 
mie all intended to work to a cOmMm-| Another affidavit: showed that th 
nh purpose, reason they were not material was be- 
| Is it necessary for the court to dis- cause those directors were elected 
ce . ic s . " . ; o a : : st 4 ie : oe * * XX & 
ies. nip deo into #1] its separate an abortive and discontinued attempt 
sy ‘ *< “"V } 3 4 ‘ * . ‘ . . M4 
ete Se : oi off th 3 Deed of 1898S, to make the Board a corporation, and 
ca ao nae Se else from that this plan of making it a voluntar) 

' ace that under a micro-| association superseded that plan on 
scope and say, “If I had nothing but | September og ge ai sy 
this Deed of 1888, then I must come! Now, all these facts that he speaks 
| t0 the conclusion that there remained of were examined. rejected, and dis 
‘no contrp!l over these trustees after posed of: and. what is more. all the 
the First Members had. passed over proceedings were published daily in 
oe! aig the sy and the | the Monitor: and it was known for 
soaks — 1a succee ed to those | year hefore the Attornev-Genera! ever 
seas i : b) appeared precisely what was going on, 

[rif mus ye SO, It must be so “erice eh: “li ee? 

Fp? : SU. recisely what rulings of law were 
it is in this court’s hands whether shai to he ge Sie This ‘aaa cur- 
pea earn Piotege ns ed die. You gestion here has been called up by the 

ave heard that sald to you, in sub-/ discontinuance of the Hulin petition 
stance, and in manv forms and words, That. if examined. when Mr. Choate 
by almost every person who has ad-. ie ee igs ‘ 

: ~ -| appeared, or his office, at that time 
dressed you on behalf of the interest | aye 1 

. Stiw isclose to vy onors the 
which these beneficiaries in thi ee cn oe " gir Pin > aiust 
| ' levi sa y on iS room | absolute hollowness of this talk about 
are " ving In. ink | : ‘ered 

‘ Te. ¢ S é ses- | ..: 

evidence. 
sion, that no such serious conse- | Mr. CHOATE Mav it please vour 
auences will follow. Yo ay Sav ie sa ae tke 22 sane 

wen umay Say MT./ Honors: This 


: ji * is a statement made 
Justice Hughes is right, it w; . fs 
vicky 5 vee ‘entirely off the record by Mr. Thomp- 
Pd ; 


son. I appreciate his capacity ot 
‘eral mentor over al! the counsel in this 


remain or be removed. | 

Now. I say that it was the evident 
purpose of the donor that these trus- 
tees were to be subject to that con- 
trol. and there need. be no other, 
that is so tremendous in its power. 
It does not mean that a man may 
not exercise his independence when 
he is there, but it does mean that’ 
it is unwise or inexpedient that his 
independent thought shall have full 
rein in view of the best interests of 
the main and dominant trust; and 
then he must accept it, and he can 
be removed. 


J. You may. é 
THOMPSON The Attorney: 
General's assistant has stated that the 
facts which he has mentioned here, 
‘especially the facts relating 

August directors, were not before 
with refer- 


le fact 


Relating to the 


fore Mr. Choate arose the Hulin peti- 
tion was formally discontinued here 
It would not have been safe to make 


his bill, and therefore I call attention 
: to this fact: That in the Hulin pe- 
of 


Sates. 


ifi 


*>*> 


: 
‘* 


But 


'of Mrs. Eddv's plan that there should 
be two Boards with equal powers, in- 
| dependent on — —. wae only | cause and his obligation to point out 
/point of contact should be friendly | where thév are incorrect. But I have 
harmony, and that that was her plan: | ‘amined bai anna sania rh to know 
she meant them to be each independent ie there is nothing ti. the Master's 
in their respective spheres, and we will] | paport ital eaters sini i ta ‘out. 
et them go on tn that way because We ltimed by the Attorney-General. and 1 
“Well; that-is the vital thing Suen) yee eee ee ate baat 
you come to deal with the ultimate Mr. naan pees nee parnianteee ap ye 
fact. Must you so interpret the Deed and the pes hed oa ta i a vour 
to find that that was her pnurnose? mr. harm viyt peat a pes 
We have said that it was fatal. be- eel epee we 10 we B7onors 
cause this difference illustrates what ner. KRAL chic sr 7 bata esc 
is going to bring into | Please: With iglesias se ge tssincee st 
this church if the construction placed the > ip baeeigs .] te pres The 
upon that Deed by these Trustees pre- bil plane * robe seh op - the 
vails, now and in every generation Mother Charcy was wile is ting as | 
that this church lasts. hae anh say | Carecution oF ud Deed _— nis = pee 
that it cannot last, that a church ai- | Baker eaziny a bine ee ne ler ir d 
vided against itself can no more stand - 2° ee ia aa —— “pe 
than a nation divided against itself. ‘° ne sg rer tee wenids ae no ora 
There must be somecauthority in this gsi . ee er mips 6 Mar The 
church which can speak for the Mrauthoft bill “igs herrea npod the 
church. That authority during Mrs, | Mother rx nicagorts Arathor ae 
Eddy’s life on earth was-Mre. Bady.| 2 NCeDOM: on oe eed executed we 
That authority she intended to be ‘ember, 1S¥-, D¥ Tie “he Lae oy 
vested in The Christian Science Board | Mary Baker Eddy, which makes them 
of Directors when she passed on. Mary Baker Eddy a Cirectorm: ane 
Now, that that was her purpose, and W2ich maxes i! Mary Seaer seer 
her consistent purpose, and the way in C2urch | RRA 2 
which the affairs of the church were) *°W: 48 repress nting the public, in 
managed until the Deed of 1898 was his own bill, ss BCom his demurrer to 
drawn, is too obvious to need discus. Our Dill. he pleads another ‘set of 
\sion; that during ber life, and since facts. and says these are not Mary 
‘the Deed of 1898, it has been the inter- Baker Eddy'ss So hr vegparl. a 
pretation placed upon the genera)! Mary Baker Eddy’s church; but he 
effect of all those documents, by Di-| says it is @ church organized by 
‘rectors. by Trustees. by the entire eleven people who met in a room on 
‘body of the beneficiaries, who number , August 29, 1892. 
millions, until this fatal difference; We deny that we are members of a 
arose two years ago. The disappear-| church other than Mary Baker Eddy’s 
‘ance of the First Members, the suc-|church. We Say that the very Manual 
cession of the Christian Science Di-|that he files as an exhibit to his bill 
rectors to their authorities and duties, | contains the statement by Mary Baker 
has been acquiesced in by the church.| Eddy that this church was reorgan- 
It was believed in and acquiesced in| ized on September 23, 1892, and or- 
by Mrs. Eddy. Nobody has questioned | ganized on that date. And we point 
‘the soundness of it as a decision of again to the injustice of the Common- 
wise policy in conducting the affairs | wealth of Massachuéetts appearing at 
‘of the church. ithe bar of this court and attempting 
| We cannot expect in this movement to tell us that we are not members 
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by Mary Baker 
1892, but that 
4 church organ- 
e that we never 
vit was filed 
fon, resurrect- 
b to tell us that 
some other kind 
tthe game time 
no right to be 


‘Mr. Choate has 
eficiaries of this 
| them; he said 

1 The bene- 

fad ‘members of 
, who have re- 


whose retainer | 
s of The Mother 
ficiaries the 
the Common- 
setts has denied 
rd in their own 


‘five minutes, so 
‘ Outside of the 
“i to the Attor- 


tis 

em 
on 
: 


the Attorney- | 

certain facts 
August meeting 

s that are not in 

three people 

nt at that Au- 

} that informa- 

s been said here, 

os all the facts 


been presented. 

hat while I have | 
» personalities | 
" ~ speaking im- 
: eved that my 
to bring to the) 
uirt those ‘facts. 
e establishment 

BT ness’ of | 

at I need not 
nents as that I[ 
set -general, or, 
i Beet certain | 


to give to the | 
nich I had stated | 
would refer to. 
ot an indenture | 
r to the five &h- 
hm as constituted | 
tinstrument, De- 
A deed of Mrs. 
Beirectors as thev | 
Science Board 
20, 1909, Ex- | 
tichardson to) 
Ss gb are The} 
*of Directors. 
Exhibit 801. A’! 
f five grantees as 
in Science Board 
p 1 20, il Mx 
f Abbott, Truste:, 
™ they are The 
ard of Directors 
Oxhibit 75v. 
1 of the court to 
the record every 
: ih; 1906, was to 
as grantees. | 
the court to ex- 
“ Eddy, the in- 
vy. dated Decem- | 
167, because that | 
th ose obligations 
of. 1892, imposed | « 
ied Trus stee Di-| 
®s the Trustees 
from the obliga- 
me of the duties | 
In that deed, be- 
h had been built, 
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built under the | 
Riretore she did) 
her and her | 
s failure to per- 
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ade to the five 
tors of 
irch: on Decem-_ 
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a wil please hand 
K, ; Mr. 
‘it, if you prefer 


Pit please your |’ 


i from the time 


ounsel that there sa! 


ty for us to re- 
tO precede all of | 


= not what they |: 


ze, and there- 
“meet some of. 
dvance. 1 do not | 
pon the courtesy 
erstand it is its’ 

ild be no reply, 
lecessary to cor- 
gst made by Mr. 
ld this case ever, 
this court in any 
“a Mr. Thomp- | 
it to urge that by 
ng contradicted 
statement that 
understood, it as 
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1, in reeard 

> do not so un- 

, nor any of the 
| with me in the 
pre side of 

in general, 
t of the ander- 
e content to rely 
ave been many, 
nat a made. We. 
ou! Honors will | 
. | see as to how | 
by it. Every | 
ad raised is 
we trust success- | 
We depend, there- 
oriunity to reply 
the brief that | 
mir Honors. But 
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: cons tered it my 
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PROHIBITION ISSUE 


Local Option Battle in Scotland 


Is Said to Be the Prelude to) ‘man; 


a Still Mightier Conflict to’ 
the South of the Tweed, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England 
forces on the one side and the drink 


battalions on the other are preparing) erick E. 


for a titanic struggle in England and | 
Wales. It is und 


the local option battle in Scotland is | 


nD 


BRITAIN FACING THE. 


| 
| 
| 


; 


| undertaken.” 


the prelude to a still mightier conflict | 


The Times, in 
mentioning 


south of the Tweed. 
Significant editorial, after 


ai 


| 


that there has been ‘a disquieting and | 


apparently proeressive’§ increase 
convictions for drunkenness,” 
“the real question being forced on us 
is absolute prohibition,’ and counsels 
its readers to get ready to face 
issue. The results of the 
polls, will react powerfully 
situation other parts of 
Britain. there is a rising tide 
of public against King Bung 
in. favor 
With prohibition the 

“For years. prohibtion 
talked of in this country, 
vithin the range of practical 
Twenty years ago Dr. 
Parker, the tamous 
Temple,. London, 
the evening Sun for 
‘lished an 
tion and 
| tional] is 
'cants is a sound principle. , 
nationally produced, and on na- 
tional lines it must be destroyed... . 
a rohibition and that alone is capable 
f solving the liquor difficulty, and a 
rhe ballot box in a constitutional way 
the traffic in strong drink must be 
utte destroyed,” 


The 


One of 


on 
in 

Here 
feeling 


final 
has 


goal. 


as 


when editing 


insisting that it was a na- 
sue. 


is 


Tay 
ri! 
eeuvre ’* 
Whole Infamous Trade 
the effects of the great war 
() «if 
we now contronted with a liquor 
bill of over £400,000,000 per annum. 
The especially on 
nigh our 
ine 


are 


Sight, 


of 


> . 
= 
7 


and it hae at! 


> Babe hibiti 
remarks, | prohibition has found 
_the pages of 


the | 
Scottish | 
the | 
Great | . 
they may succeed about the time the 
moon grows 
of increased restriction, | 
i The 
been | 


Joseph | 
minister of the| 


a week, pub-| 
article demanding: prohibi- | 


drinks alcoholic beverages is more 
likely to contract illness than one 
who does not. ... In the financial 
tng 1919-20 it was estimated that 
he total expenditure on alcoholic 
ignore in the United Kingdom was 
| £410,000,000." The president of the 
Education Board, Sir George New- 
defends the syllabus, stating 
| that it has been prepared after much 
consideration and is accepted by 
leading physiologists. 


: Straws and the Wind 


Straws usually show which way the 


wind is blowing. One is the nounce- 
-The temperance | g we an 


ment made by a leading London firm 
of advertising agents, Messrs. Fred- 
Potter, that “under no cir- 
cumstances is the advertising of any- 


erstood by both that | thing in the nature of alcoholic liquor, 


/Mmedicated wines, and so forth, to be 
Another straw is the 


keen interest taken in W. E. Johnson, 


and the publication by. the firm of) 
Hodder & Stoughton, of a review of 


his life bv F. A. Mackenzie. Yet an- 
other is the fact that the question of 
its way into 
Punch. “Grave News 
for Pussyfoot” is the heading of the 
following paragraph: 
church people at home have been 
pressing teetotalism and are now 
pressing prohibition, and it is possible 


cold.” 
a regular contributor to | 
News on cycling and) 


*“Kuklos,” 
Daily 


|REFORMING COPTIC 


CHURCH IN EGYPT! 
Leaders Have Realized Need of 


Drastic Change If Church Ié to’ 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
ALEXANDRIA, 


have been expected, the general move- | 
ment toward reorganization and re-| 
form the world over hag not left un- | 
stirred the Coptic Church, one of the| 


oldest churches in Christendom, if not |’ 
in the} 


the oldest. Founded, it is-said, 
first century by St. Mark, who is 
claimed as its ‘first patriarch, it has 
experienced the vicissitudes 
Christian sects, though perhaps the 
trials it has experienced have been és- 
pecially severe, as it 


i yet 


confirmed 
council depriving these two of their 
livings gives the community to under- 
| Stand that the government intends, 
| seriotsly this time, to give the re-' 
form movement its 6upport. Since 


the settences of the! takem up a free trade attit 


then a definite plan of campaign has | 


been prepared and is being 


Maintain Its Hold on Copts| out by the Coptic Reform Party. 


carried | 


_ Gounnos (Priest) Sergius has been | 
_particularly active in its behalf and 


hammadans, iweluding many native) 
women, 
Alexandria, may be considered ae its | 


opening. 


Lines of Reform 


The main lines of reform at present 
urged are as follows: (a) The re- 


, ligious courte, known as the Meglisel 


| Milli. 
of most! 


It is proposed to detach from 


this court all matters 


family law and succession and to deal 
'with these through a new law court. 


was fully ex-| 


posed to the shocks of the Muhamma- | 


dan invasions and until quite recently 


_to dire persecution as a despised ma- 
| jority. | 


| 


“A good many! 


kindred topics, discussing the question | 


how prohibition would affect road- 
farers, 
a teetotaller—‘“it would 
thing for the tourist by 
Almost am _ I[- persuaded 
‘Pussyfoot.’”’ 


No alcoholic beverages are allowed 


road . 


to turn 


to be sold at Letchworth and Hamp- 


“The regulation of intoxi- | 
. - Drink} - 


Garden cities or 
suburbs, and there is good prospect | 


stead and, other 


that these dry spots will be increased 


: 


| 


rand Wales the official resolution on! 


centuate the drink evil, so that | an | 


in the near future. The Strength of 
Britain movement has organized a 
‘great demonstration in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, in order to send) 


messages to Scotland on the eve of | asteries. 


‘the first local option polls. 
At the recent autumnal assembly of /ence 


the Congregational Union of Eng land | 


temperance was strengthened by 


be a fine)! 


While 
draw a 


tended 
main- 


this may have 
Closer circle and go 


to | 


have been dulled under easier condi- | 
tions, a certain narrowness and con-'| 


Servation obtains, leaving the church 
| out of touch with modern thought. 
As long as 60 Years ago the Coptic 
Reform Party came into being through 


the efforts of some-of the more en-. 


lightened members of the community, 
concludes—though not himself | but 
lished order 


hard, for little external results were, 


estab- 
too 


the 
time 


the struggle against 
seemed at the 
seen for many years. ; 
Administering the Funds 

One of the most obvious and press- 


tained a sectarian zeal which might | Be 


(b) The monasteries. It is said 
that the manner 
conducted leaves much to be desired. 

(c) The church property. A pub- 
lic wakf or trust fund administered 
by 
whole Coptic community is pro- 
posed. 

(d) 


proposed 


Schools and Colleges. It 


to found 


_giving wider self-government was 
‘new charter for India. 


strongly than prominent 
, 7™ | the country, 
dealing with 
| self-government at once, as she had) 


administrative experi- | 


not 
ithe 


ude. The 
high cost of everything is causing the 


tariff question to be more keenly de- 


bated than ever before. 


INDIA’S APPROACH 


TO DOMINION STATUS 
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speaking recently at the Con- 
/naught Rooms, said that the signifi- 


during his recent visit tO/¢ance of his. new appointment was 


‘that it was an earnest of the advance 


4of India to deminton status within 
The bill passed last year | 
a | 
'10.000.000 cubic feet 


the Empire. 


At the same 
none more 
leaders in 


time it was felt, and by 


giving India a condition of complete 


sufficent 


‘ence. 


in which these are 
| that the time would come 
civil service, public 


the government for the benefit of | 
‘hold portfolios 
_ {In ten years’ time, he said, 
is | 
and equip ade-| 


quately numerous norma! schools for) 


Copts out of the income derived from 
the trust funds. The present Coptic 
schools are supported privately with 
the aid of a-+certain grant from the 
government, 
require modernizing and 


| clergy is urged. 
| There is no doubt that the majority | 
| of the Coptic community mean to see} 


ing needs was the proper administra- | 


tion of the church funds. ‘The church 


-appears certain that, 


property is extremely valuable, its pre-| 


war income being estimated at about) 


£120,000 per annum, but dts disposal 


has been and still is entirely in. the| 


the church 
mon- 


hands of the patriarch, 
‘council, and the abbots of the 


i 
i 


such reforms carried out. In fact, it 


church authorities refuse to submit to 
them, the party is prepared to break 


|away and organize a reformed church. 


j 


| 


Not only is it unlikely that | 


‘these ecclesiastics possess the experi- | 


° i 
‘amendment from the floor demanding | 


' that 


Saturday | 
drink saloons burst- | 
with men and women and reeking | 


with the fumes of aléohol and tobacco. | 


with shivering little children waiting 
outside for their parents, aS 
to disgust decent fol] 
the whole infamous trade aba make | 
them impatient to sweep it away 


at 


4 alone | 


i 


with | ‘ 


England and Wales 
for dealing with the drink traffic 
are now possessed by Scotland. 
policy of the Labor Party, as defined | 
the last conference, stands midway | 
between prohibition and state pur- 
chase. but the latter finds little sup- 
port.* A National Temperance Council 
for Wales has been constituted, and a 


as 


The effects of prohibition in | vigorous campaign is to be carried on 


ica are being closely watched on this 
Lord Dewar, who has just re- 
from a visit to the United 
alleges that “prohibition has 
a fraud, a delusion, and a 
snare, and it always has been in any 
State where it has been tried.” and 
he adds 
eer from 


side. 
turned 


(Sen 4 . 
Oidi Cs, 


be Eng- 
lordship’s 
in the United 


“will 
His 


prohibition 
land’s danger soon.’ 
report on the situation 
States is discounted by the fact that 
he head of a great whisky firm. 
W. Saleeby and Sir John Foster 
Fraser—the latter a non-abstainer 
and a quite impartial witness—-who 
have recently been in America. bring 
| back quite a Gifferent story. 
_ The Way 
The restrictions imposed by 
Liquor Control Board until such time 
Parliainent shall deal with the 
Whole matter have paved the way for 
reiorm. The chief are: (1) The re- 
guction Of hours for the sale of alco- 
liquor from 17 in the provinces 
i9 in London to 6% per diem. (2) 
reduction of the alcoholic strength 
S. (3) The prohibition of the 
» Of liquor “on credit.” (4) The 
ination of the “bona fide traveler.” 
e stiffening of the conditions 
» off-sale of spirits, e. g., spirits 
carrying away can only be pur- 
ased in midday hours of opening. 
The prohibition of canvassing for 
(1) The placing of an 
creased duty on alcoholic liquor. 
Thirty azo Mr. Lloyd Georze 
declared: “Wales haS sworn before 
high heaven to drive the drink traffi: 
from its climes.”” Now that he 
in alliance with the 
classes it would seem he 
vended upon to take the 
introducing temperance 
isiauion. He is being reminded of 
e he made to the temperance 
Christian churches, and 
been brought to bear 
up to his statement 
. namely, “that the whole 
reviewed, and the 
governin« is in hopes of bringing in 
to deal with the matter.” 
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Program of Reforms 


The temperan council, compose “ad 
of representat ives of 14 different de- 
nominations, pressing for the 
scottish Local Option Act to he ap- 
plied to England and Wales. Their 
agreed program of reforma includes 
the following nine points: (1) Sunday 
closing; (2) Restriction of hours for 
the sale of drink on weekdays: (3) 
Reduction of the number of 
premises; (4) Increased powers for 
local licensing authorities. to he ex- 
ercised under a central eoordinating 
authority: (5) Control of Clubs: (6)) 
The abolition of grocers’ licenses: (7) 
The prohibition of the sale of 
icating liquor to young persons: 
Local option—i.e., the right of a 


o 


is 


akan: | 
(8) | 
lo-~ | 


| 


that Scotland's present dan-., 


in- | 


founded. 
frequently 


licensed | 
and 
success in this respect. 


j 


‘cality to vote on the three options, no | 


change, reduction, no license: 
The provision of alternatives ‘to the 
liquor tavern for non-alcoholic re- 
freshment, recreation and social 


| tercourse. | 
The drink interest is making fran- 
tic protest against what it calls put.) 
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rates, 
yised edition of the syllabus of les- 


sons recently issued by the Board of 
following | 
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“For practical 


Education 
statements: 
purposes alcoholic 


everyday 


(9) | 


in- | 


A Tre-. 


beverages cannot | 


be regarded as a source of nourish-| 


ment. «.. A person nae habitually 


ism 


throuzhout the principality for legis- 
lation on the lines of the Se ottish Act. 
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Jews may represent the realization of 
a long-cherished hope of Zionists, but 
it also brings forward for solution 
problems of race, religion anad poli- 
tics. which will tax the vigilance, 
capacity and tact of the administra- 
tion of the country to the utmost. In 
spite of all, however, some who have 
had excellent opportunities of study- 
ing the character of the Jew, and are 
fully aware of the problems before 
him in Palestine, are convinced that 
the Zionist movement will succeed. 
Major the Honorable W. Ormsby 
Gore. M. P., who is not a Jew, but is 
recognized by that nation as one of 
friends, has recently written 
an article on the Zionist question, in 
the “Nineteenth Century.” The article 
is highly informative to the non-Jew 
and contains much that can be stud- 
with profit by all Jews, Zionists 
d non-Zionists alike. Major Gore 
with a measure of authority, 
Ss enjoyed unique opportunities 
Jews in their relations to 


ifs best 


led 
all 
speaks 
ve ha 
* Sluaying 
Palestine, 
In no 
writer de: 


jizion, race 
ls 


country in the world, the | 
lares, do the problems of re- 
and politics raise so many 
difficult questions—internal, as wel 
international——as in Palestine. The 
of the Jewish people, he 
sents an interesting study. 


a 
Miaractel 
lie sees 
connict 
produced 
t J’slams 
calf of gold. 
Qn the one 


pre 


hetween the idealism which 
the prophetic writings on 
and the attraction of the 


, 
Le 


side, Zionism is said to 


The | 
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‘is conducted. 


necessary to manage 
property, a large 
is agricultural land, but no 
or statements of accounts are ever 


issued to the public. These facts are 


belief that the funds are 
ministered inadequately. 
After much agitation the 
Party was enabled, in 1892, 
forward a powertully backed scheme 
by which the church property was to 
become a wakf, or trust fund, admin- 
istered by the government for the 
benefit of the community in the same 
way in which the Muhammadan wakf 
It is said, however, that 
Minister explained 
managed the Coptic 
become the 
and most 


to bring 


the Prime 
properly 

would 

best educated 


when 

that if 
| communit y 
| wealthiest, 


FOR THE ZIONISTS: influencial in the countr’, the Khedive, 


like 
| manufacturers.” 


his heart 
the motion, 


hardened 
and vetoed 


Abbae II, 
Pp haraoh, 


Lord Kitchener Stirred 
of Palestine as a national home for the | 


| by 
ence 
‘raised the 


developments 


constantly working for re- 
little public 
party 
was stirred, and 
with the under- 


remarkable man, 


While 
form, but 
was given to the 
chener’s interest 
then, was usual 
takings of that 


as 


things began to move in spite of op-' 
‘position. 
9° 


The outbreak of the war, 
stopped any further 
the government. The 
movement in Egypt has 
highest hopes of the 
it is probabiy larg 


however, 


re- 
formists and 
because they see in it 
taining their non-political aims that 
they have given the Egypfian delega- 
tion their support. Further, internal 
in the Coptie Church 
have recently brought matters to a 
climax. While many of the 
clergy are conservative and often nar- 
rowly ignorant, several among them 
have realized the need of drastic re- 
form if the church is to maintain its 
hold on the majority of the Copts, | 
and have had the courage to voice 


» their views in public. 


' 


should— 
in the individual a perpetual | 
tand 


' clergyman, 
is ° 
ilarly excommunicated 


have provided an outlet for the ideal- | 


istic elements, 
the writer belieyes that the popular 
belief concerning the Jew as a great 
money-maker is not entirely wel 
Throughout his article he 
remarks that it is very, 
easy to be prejudiced about anything 
connected with Jews. 


and on the other point | 


Major Gore claims that though some | 


Jews are millionaire financiers 


and 


others Bolshevist leaders, yet the vast. 


bulk of the people are neither. Even 
the money-making Jew is declared to 
he less skillful at that game than the 
Armenian, the Greek, or the Syrian, 
and except possibly in Baghdad, the 
Jew is not remarkable in the Near 
Middle East for his competitive 
In Palestine 


‘today there is said to be at work the) 
conscious, almost self-conscious, ideal-_ 


of 
cultural 


a 
colonists. 


few thousand Jewish agri-.| 


The Bishop of Abou 
Egypt, Anba (Bishop) Basilios, went 
so far as to publish a pamphlet under 
the title “Preparatory Cry,’ 
ing the main lines on which 
commence. For this 
to appear before the ec- 
clesiastical council under the presi- 
dency of the patriarch, condemned 
excommunicated. At 
a very well-known and popular 
named Sergius, 
for his 
With the 


reform 
he was 
summoned 


time 


reformists. 
exception of those under 
influence of the orthodox Coptic 
Church, the whole community has re- 
volted against the sentences. 
the government has so far 
| official — ‘the fact that 


ities with the 
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was sim- | 
activ- | 


the special | 
While | 


taken no|} 
it ; has not | 


such. 
proportion of which | 
budgets” 


the government should give to} alone sufficient to justify the general | 


similar powers | being ad-| 
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encouragement | 
until Lord HKit- | 


In the light of recent experiences | 
such an eventuality is not unlikely to 
happen, but in any case great changes 
must come about, and there is every 


if the orthodox | gniy the Prince could 


haps, but it would work.” 


The theological colleges | 
a higher | 


standard of education for all intending! ...... 
| "William Meyer considered, 


Sir William Meyer stated, however, 
when the 


would be more and more run by na- 
tives, while increasing numbers would 
in the governments. 
the whole 


commission with the 
how much more India could receive. 
“The machine was a bit clumsy, per- 
Sir William 
commented, “given good wil! 
sides.”” .Whether or not that 
will would be forthcoming was 
greatest difficulty and problem. 
It was greatly’ to be regretted, 
that 
Prince of Wales ‘could not go to India 
now. His place would, he felt, be 
worthily taken by the Duke of Con- 


good 


Sir 


'naught, but there were touches which 


reason to believe that the tendency. 


will be in the right direction. 
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Special 
from its . 
HOBART, 
surprising, judging from the present 
attitude of the Tasmanian Labor 
Party, if a new plank aiming at lower 


Tasniania—It will not be! 


duties becomes part of its fixed policy | 


in connection with the election of 


members to the commonwealth Parlia- | 


ment. 


A debate has recently 


taken place | 


in the Tasmanian Assembly on a mo- | 


tion “that in the opinion of this House 
the action of the commonwealth gov- 
ernment in imposings.a heavy import 
duty on machinery a drastic blow 
to Tasmanian primary producers and 


is 


The deputy leader of 
in 
was moved by a member of the Na- 
tionalist Party, said he 
protection a subsidy to 
unless it could be 


was a possibility 


inefficiency, 


of the Australian 


, markets’ being flooded by introducing 


action | 
independ- | 
now | 


rely | 
a means of at-'! 


i the 


products of cheap labor. 


the Labor) 
supoprting the motion, which | 


considered | 


shown that there | 


Protec- | 


tion lowered the wages of the workers | 


and, as it destroyed 


competition, | 


caused manufacturers, to pursue ineffi- | 


cient and antiquated methods, 
caused higher prices. 
revenue duties should be abolished 
altogether, the fairest way being 
obtain revenue by the taxation of those 


'who could afford to pay. 


older | 


aa : | Rewapener in Tasmania. 
Tig in Upper. 


recount- | 


The attitude of Labor hitherto has 
been against “cheap goods,” but the 
higher cost of imported articles, 
Caused by heavy protective duties. 


which | 
He thought | 


TO |; 


seems to be modifying their views, In | 


any case the support given by the 


y Labor members, as well as by mem- 
the | 


Nationalist Party, to 
without significance. 
Mercury, the 
has recently 


bers of the 
motion is not 
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looked forward with great hope 
pour oil on the 
troubled waters in ‘the unique way in| 
which he could do it. 


| terest 


William . 
his speeches which were listenéd to| Meyer, First High Commissioner for 


Ezypt—As was to | OY large audiefices of Copts and Mu- | India, 


‘very closely the various stae 


that it would be no good. 


' petroleum 


works and police. 
/ the 


position would he reviewed by a roval not been struck in volume 
idea’ of seeing | 
attributed 


on both | 


the 


the | 
ing 
‘gaseous products 
the petroleum 
give, and he| 
to | 
| the Prince’s visit next year, when he) 
would no doubt 
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from its Aust: 
BRISBANE. Queensland 
continues shown 
development of the oil bore at Roma, 
Queensland. The flow of gas from 
the bore has been shut off and opera- 
tions are continuing with a view to 
testing the bore for petroleum. The 
Queensland Government is watching 
"eS in the 
exploitation and confident that 
payable oi! will be found. 

Before the gas was cut off, about 
was escapttie daily 
Minister for Mines 
yielded two 
1900 cubic 
of petrol 
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from the bore 
estimated that 
pints of pe 
feet, so that 
were being lost 
Queensland is regarded 
most promising state as far as 
is concerned. In various 
Western ‘Jueensland, smal! 
of have been found 
bore hetween depths 
3000 and 6000 feet. This oi! has been 
found to consist mainly of the heavier 
paraffins. The fact that the oil has 
» in bores in 
which traces of oil had been found is 
by experts such as 
Henderson. the Queensland 
analyst, great 
in which 
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The most likely locality is that extend. 
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at the one end of 
series, and the solid 
oils and waxes at the other end, have 
both been found in Queensland, it is 
not at all likely that the light oils, 
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of production during the war and post- 
war periods, we have reduced our prices from 


time to time. 


Recently, these prices have been lowered 
still further to fully meet current conditions. 


These lowered 
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At no time have 
with prices, merely. 
up in mass to sell at 
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k Were edged wit! the | 
Wers which can be 
‘the yard or by the 


come in all the pastel | 


terial fell from the 
way that deep points 
ad blue silk tassels 
each of these. 
developed either in 
S, as this one was, or 
the same color. 
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This | 


‘portant! | 
friends. 


‘ive was one formed. 
‘of fabric, for which | 
‘ia , Such as crépe de- 
fier fabric, such as. 


e. Satin also works 
im made by this pat- 
woman who 
a sleeper robe which 
“packs well will find 
uitable. 

101 Id be wide enough 
r hand to the other, 
e necessity of piecing 
long sleeves are de- 
rial is folded so that 


Will come down far | 


| the floor for about 
le back width as far 
le train is to be long. 


dearly loved to re-meet 
but it was all such a rush 
that sometimes I just gave up, 
then I missed all the joy of,a reunion 
for the sake of not having my require- 
ments in order. After a while 


struck me as ridiculous, and then I 


set to work to find the remedy. 


travels. 


of the” little needs which 


was 


seemed to be causing the most trou- 


| piece 


ble, almost too little to mention, and 
it only wanted a little thought to set 
it all right. 

“To begin with. I found a way of 
making the smallest of rolls contain- 
‘ing all that one could possibly need 
for a stitch in case of emergency. 


shaped almost to a point, and an odd 
of flannel] the same size and 
shape were cut out. Two wee discs, 


wed together at the|/the size of cotton reels, were also 
ve for the hands to shaped out of American cloth, and 
pening is cut for the} enough baby ribbon procured to bind 


4 


are also cut for the | poth the strip and flannel together. as 
idth, a slit for each | 


well as the edges of the two discs. 


nt; in this way a very | Then the square end of the roll was 
tained, as the mate-| curled round and stitched to the rib- 
mat the feet and the) pon round the discs, one at each end, 
@m when the neglizee | jeaving about half an inch of disc 
lie floor; also, there! free, in order to have enough opening 


ty for the 
r arrangement. 
S lies on the .floor 
"held back by the 

ack width of the 


| which is desired 
referable to have no 
mming; if it is to be 
is the best thing 


irdle may be added, | 


the long line af) ripbon. 


wa 


is most pleasing. 

® which follows to a 
esign much used now 
WO pieces and of two 
avier than the other. 
ie Chine or georgette 
fombined in this way. 
'is designed to show 
, 80 a false front and 
The sides should 
and are held invat the 
1 he belt of ribbon 
Suter part of the 
“Uunderslip comes to 
iS Of the floor. The 
"two panels, for the 
f the robe, and hang; 
“neckline to the floor, 
ight in with invisible 
ne erslip. The sleeves 
lip, and are knife 


-. 
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@ 


ge girl who wanted a 
ler than a negligee 
mn in an old duvetyn 
} Of usefulness in its 
yere numbered, but 
rm material 
ir evenings, when the 
not too warm. The 
lark brown and was 
1 Orange silk. It was 
| yoke and fastened 
le front. The front 
fed up to just above 
a cord girdle added, 
fell down the front. 
taken off, and revers 
ik used to finish the 


Same silk replaced | 


1, and the robe was 


je Week-End 
easy 


to find week-end 
friends in the coun- 
rather a nuisance,” 
te me a short time 
mt such a rush from 


’ 


able 
| strip of wood that I had made smooth 
| 


spelled . 


feet to be-!in the little roll, so made, to be able 
mm one moves about | to put in one reel of white cotton, one 
The | of black, a small ball of darning wool, 


a smal] pair of scissors and a thimble. 

“On the remainder of the flap of 
the case two small buttonhole loops 
were made through which to slip a 
bodkin. Needles and pins filled the 
remainder, until, arriving at the point, 


a piece of baby ribbon was stitched at | 
he | 


the edze, that the case could 
neatly rolled up and tied round with 
Now. that colored stockings 


S00) 
are being worn, it was thought advis- 
to provide for them, too. so a 


into 
penknife 


with sandpaper and notched out 
divisions, with little 
cuts above each division (for 
ing and holding the stray ends 
thread, was provided for fopr different 
silks and cottons. and this-also was 
kept in the roll ready for mending 
an unexpected tear. 

“Then attention’was turned to smal! 
necessities of toilet, such as hairpins, 
Mail scissors, etc... and a wee card- 
‘board box was covered with 
oddment of material, out of the 
of scraps, and overstitched at 
edges with a bright-colored © silk. 
Divisions were also made of card- 
board and covered with thin material. 


four 


bag 


as 


the 


All fitted as compactly as possible, so | 


whole was 
itself 


that, when finished, the 
only a tiny box which stowed 
away in another corner. Then 
the tiniest of writing cases, all ready 


and fitted up. A special nightdress 


case and a brush and comb bag, and 
special shoe bags were* added to the’ 
All these things were | 
be | 


week-end outfit. 
always kept together ready to 
slipped into the suitcase, and now,” 
Esther wound up, “there is no sense 
of rush or hurry when I pack up be- 
fore I go off to’spend a few days with 
,a friend.” 


To Spread Har) Butter 


wiches fpr a hurried luncheon or a 


pienic, the butter is usually so hard! 


that it will not spread with ease or 
satisfaction. The 


the b.ead crumbles, with 


attractive appearance., When butter | 


is warmed it is not uniform, some 
is too soft and runny while the 
remainder is still unyielding. Then, 
too, warming butter spoils the taste. 


To surmount these difficulties place as | 


this | 
‘fireplace becomes the very heart of 


‘the home, not only because it has 
stood for so many generations as the | ancient origin, like the other fireplace 
/symbol of home-making, as the syn- 
/onym of gladness, but because about 
‘the hearth is enacted all the holiday 
Our | 


| festivities 


A | 
small piece of American cloth, one end! 


' sions. 


catch- | 


of | 


(hand 


a pretty. 


came | 


When one starts to prepare sand- | 


butter lumps and | 


the result. 
that the sandwiches do not present an that they will harmonize with the size | 


A charming old Colonial mantel 


| Furnishing the Fire- 


: place 


Particularly at holiday time, the 


celebrations, 
thoughts 


and’ 


earliest and happiest have 


been centered here, and we have kept | 


own bright blaze, the 
“Yuletide log,” remin- 
of the traditions of 


in 
of 


alive 
spirit the 
iscent, as it 
days gone by. 

And so, at this time, the home- 
maker’s thoughts maturally turn to 
the details of the fireplace and 
mantel, and she who lives in the 
country is especially in 


our 


is 


’ 


fortunate 
possessing solid chimneys and gener- 
ous fireplaces which are aiways tbe 
dominating architectural features of 
a room, and are the most acceptable 


-way of heating and ventilating it. 


Many of the old mantels that are 
found in country houses are very 
beautiful, and were designed espe- 


cially for the room they adorn, and so 


are in perfect scale with its dimen- 


it became the practice to manufacture 


mantels in large 
regard to the space they were to oc- 


cupy, or the size of the apartment in | 


which they were placed, and worst ol 
all, simplicity was allowed to give 
way to use of over-decoration. 
nately, appreciation for early simplic- 
itv has been reawakened and design- 
ers have turned to the old mantels 
for inspiration in creating 
models, 

Every one is now also seeking the 
wrought fireplace fixings 
which were so integral a part of the 


old fireplaces, for in those days the. 
culinary | 
arts in this manner, having her imple-. 


housewife performed her 
ments close at hand. 

‘The illustration shows a reproduc- 
tion of an old Colonial mantel, 
vesting the old-time oven. All 
accessories are original pieces—-the 
crane with its swinging kettle and 
strainer, a fine fireback placed in 
the rear, with beautiful 
“fire dogs,” as they 
called. of wrought iron with brass 
knobs. and beside it. the stewing pan 
and waffle.iron. To the left is the 
warming pan, of brass or copper, 
which was kept hot by means 


’* 


‘are two handsome old ladles. The 
‘high mantel shelf is particularly ef- 


fective here, giving opportunity for. 


displaying beautiful bits of china, 


pewter and glass. 
But every one cannot possess fine 
‘old things unless they can pick them 


up when the opportunity affords, but | 
every one can learn to buy good things. | 
‘and it is always safe to select copies | 
of the old, and so be sure of getting 
Op- | 
portunities for adding one or more, 
pieces to the ‘home hearth, but care. 


good designs. There are many 


should be taken in their selection, so 


and style of the fireplace. A small 


hearth 


out of keeping 
is built on very simple lines. : 
Many years ago the fireback was 


a distinctive part of the fireplace and | 


About a‘generation or 80 ago, | 


quantities without | 


Fortu- | 


their | 


SUZ- > 
the. 


andirons or) 
are sometimes, 


of | 
heated charcoal, and on the other side. 


will not lend itself to large | 
implements, no matter how handsome | 
they may be, or ornate ones will be) 
with a mantel that) 


and if the fireplace was destroyed or}! 


the owner of the house changed his 
place of residence, the fireback always 
| became a part of his household equip- 
‘ment and was taken with him, 
| wherever he went. Nowadays, brick | 
|Or iron sheeting or stone are used to! 
| line the chimney, and the fireback of 


by 
aS a 


wrought 


| accessories that were 
regarded 


|hand, has come to be 
‘valued possession. 

| Every one who has a fireplace will 
ibe delighted to add to her collection 
/one or two heavy brass fire-iron hooks 
which are screwed to the side of the 
| fireplace to hold the shovel, tongs, bel- 
, lows, etc., close to the mantel, and 
'which keep them from slipping to the} 
(hearth when not in use. <An _ old- 
fashioned trivet of brass or iron that 
|can be stationed very near the blaze) 
‘is a very cosy device for keeping. the, 
kettle boiling, and can be used when | 
‘a crane would be out of place in a 
'small fireplace. A low fender is a 
|good protection in keeping the sparks | 
‘from flying into the room, perhaps de- 
'stroyine the beauty of a rug forever | 
iby burning a hole in it. The taller 
folding screens or spark guards which 
‘envelop the entire opening are quite! 
/essential in a nursery, or to use as a’ 
| protection at night when the fire is 
| unwatched. 

| There are accessories 
‘such as the brass-popcorn poppers. 
| with lids and long handles, hearth 
brooms, quaint in design, and hearth 
cushions and low benches which can 
be pulled in front of the blazing logs. 
'Fire lighters—-receptacles of brass' 
‘which hold .a soft, porous stone sub-| 
merged in kerosene oil—have become}! 
popular. The stone is laid under the) 
logs and when ignited does away with. 
the need of paper and much kindling 
| wood. Wood boxes that have some 
, decorative quality are an addition to 
a room, and charming ones can be de- 
vised from old chests of wood. brass 
or iron. When space is limited, bas- 
kets woven from wicker. willow. -or | 
reed are very practical and are de- 
signed especially for this purpose. 
One occasionally comes across a ham- 
mered brass or bronze basket, or one. 
of laquered wood or enameled tiles, 
‘and any of these may be made to ac- 
‘cord with the furnishings of a room. 
Most country houses one 
Or more large kettles or pails which 
once did duty in the kitchen but which 
may have since been relegated to the! 
garret. If so, bring them to light again, | 
for they make the most attractive re- 
ceptaciles for holding wood and logs, 
‘and their soft glowing color adds ex- 
tra warmth to the hearth. Iron or 
bronze or brass (that has an antique 
finish) is especially to be commended 
for “‘firedogs,’ shovels, tongs, screens | 
and fenders, etc., for there is much | 
lubor involved in keeping ‘brass with a'! 
high luster in a good condition. It) 
looks unattractive when not polished 
‘brightly. 

Where there is. a mantel with elab- 
orate shelves and wood work built) 
‘against the chimney breast, with 
carved or turned columns under the, 
mantel shelf, the only things that can) 
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Are You 

Interested in Linens? 
If so, we are pleased to 
remind vou that this has 


been a Linen House since 
176. 


many other 


pos Sess 


T. D. WHITNEY 
COMPANY 


{ 
| 
i 
. 37-39 Temple Place, 


ranging 
‘hance each other’s beauty. 
simple clock and perhaps a good pair | 
of candlesticks as a mantel decoration | 


| or elass bowl filled 


| he 


frequently used in cooking. 


be done to simplify it, is to remove as 
much of the superfluous part as pos- 
Sible, leaving the bare mantel shelf. 
The space above can then be filled by 
a mirror of good design, an attractive 
picture or a plaster cast of some note- 
worthy work of art. 

Objects, that are 
ment the mantel, 
with the greatest care, for their 
rangement and selection are the ex- 
pression of the good or bad taste of 
the householder. The accumulation of 
unnecessary and often trivial bric-a- 
brace a habit 
as quickly as possible. An otherwise 
beautiful room mavy be 
spoiled by the overloading and 
arrangement of ornaments—the 
of book cases and mantels 


intended 
should be chosen 


is 


poor 


them, and display them carefully, ar- 
them so that they will en- 
If not, a 


indeed. A pottery 
with leaves, 
ries or. flowers is always a delight and 
always has a decorative value, 
vases -with ostentatious 


are very lovely 


[y 


space 


is never good judgement to cover a 
that would just 
bare. So do not afraid of empty 
spaces, for there more restfulness 
and dignity in vacant places than can 
found in overcrowded ones. 


look 
be 
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Delectable Cheese 


Dishes 


Dishes in which cheese is combined 


¢ 


with other foods are daily hecoming 


more popular. 
not only forms the main luncheon dish 
but often used to replace meat 


LS at 


dinner, . 
A 


missed 


of the cheeses, 


markets for a 


foreign 
American 


number 
from 
In their absence 
manufacturers 


time, are back again. 
the American 
great very 


made 
successful efforts to 
supply their places with domestic 
products. In fact, many did not real- 
ize how vood their own cheeses were 
until they were forced to a_ proper 
State OL appreciation of them. 

Full cream or dairy cheese, for 
which New York State is famous, and 
cream or cottage cheese.are most 
Bottled, 
boxed, canned, or packaved cheeses 
figure largely in the making of soups, 
sances, Sandwiches and salads. 

Dairy cheese, mild or sharp, can be 


and 


ay we | 


The New Art of Dress 


When some particilarly unsatie- 
factory aspect of your ‘‘dress 
problem”’ arises, remember thar 
other discriminating women hare 
retnoved this problem permanently 
from their experience by wearing 
a Bertha Holley slip, undertunie 
and overtuaic. 

These three garments make uae of 
a new idea of dress dex<igen so re- 
markable. yet so simple. that 
you will wonder why it was not 
discovered years agu. Write for 
Look let. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 


4 West Forty-ninth Street 
New York City 
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erated when quite fresh- though it is 


| better to dry it out a bit before grat- 
y 


sliced 


» writing 
‘daily dries at the edges wrap it ina 
cloth 


and 
‘and hang it 
the morning take the curd and break 


salt, enough 
_ soft, 


| marmalade ,and 
| breakfa 
| dishes, 


ing for the best results. Cheese to 
be used for rarebit-making can he 
very readily on the cabbage 
cutter: cut uniformly it melts more 
evenly and quickly. 

Soft cheeses should always be cut 
with a strong linen string or a coarse 
thread which prevents crumbling or 
breaking as it does under the knife. 
If the cheese is to be kept for some 
time wrap it neatly in lightly buttered 
paper. If the cheese used 


wrung out of cold water. All 
cheese should be kept away from the 
air and in a cool damp atmosphere. 

to prepare home- 


The nicest way 


made cottage cheese is to take the sour 


slightly, 
tie 
In 


warm it 
cheese 
over night. 


milk, 
into the 
to drain 


unskimmed 
turn it 


bag, 


it up with a silver fork, add a little 
heavy cream to make it 
add a teaspoon of sugar, then 
heap on a dish, cool it, and serve with 
toasted muffins for 
st or in anv of the good cheese 

The cheese may also 


‘added to it a finely minced red pepper, 


to orna- |! 


ar- | 


that should be curbed | 
completely | 
tops | 
generally | 


‘being the spots in a room that suffer 
most. 


ber- | 


but | 
decoration | 
never add a jot of beauty to a room. | 


well, | 


| Moisten 


‘on a lettuce bed on a large salad plate. | 


A hearty cheese dish: 


of 2 onions, a little celery and 
lespoons of raisins chopped very 
minced olives, and 14 cup of 
‘ty chopped nuts. Mold and chill 
freez point, then on 
white lettuce leaves and 
/mavonnaise. 
Oyster Ramekins 
i between ‘inen cloths. 3 or 4 dozen 
‘oysters. Make a small quantity of 
‘cream sauce; make it thin and cool it. 
Have the ramekin dishes well but- 


5 


dress 


Drain and dry, 


'tered. Dip the oysters into the sauce, | 


'then roll them in fine cracker dust 
/mixed with an equal part 
|cheese and seasoned with pepper and 
‘salt. Lay the ovsters in the rame- 
|kins, squeeze a little onion juice over 
ieach, fill in the rest of the cream 
isauce, dot with little lumps of butter 
‘and bake a delicate brown. 

Baked Asparagus—-Drain and boil 
;up once 1 can of large asparagus. 
| Drain and lay the stalks on a buttered 
‘oven platter, on top of strips of dry 
toast. Sprinkle thickly with 
| cheese, dust with pepper and salt, add 
ithe juice of 1 onion and a few little 
‘lumps of butter. Bake until the top 
is a delicate brown. 


Cheese Roast—Put 2 cups of freshly 


cooked lima beans, 2 red peppers, and 
| 14 of a pound of dairy cheese through 
the food chopper, add enough fine 
bread crumbs to form all into a soft 
' ball. Break in a fresh egg and % cup 
'of soft butter. Add pepper, salt and 
a little sugar. Mold into a roll and 
put in a small buttered baking pan, 
cover and cook until well 
basting often. Serve on a platter with 
2 smooth tomato sauce. 

Potato Cheese Cakes—Boil and mash 
3 medium sized potatoes, add salt, 
pepper and a generous lump of butter; 
ere and enough flour sifted in to make 
it firm enough to handle. Cut 
rounds like biscuit, dip them in flour 


: | ir i ast boiling salted wi | 
If you have some good pieces | and drop into fast boiling salted water 


o: pewter, glass or china, be proud of | ‘ 


soon as the cakes rise to the top 


grated 
or 


butter, sprinkle with 
and serve drawn butter 
tomato sauce with the cakes. 


d 


Luncheon Salad 
For a ‘Main Dish’’ 


A can of salmon steak—or equiva- 
lent of the fresh fish—flaked rather 
coarsely; add an equal amount 
cooked cold potatoes, diced in %-ineh 
cubes, and 1 or 2 cups cooked 
green or canned peas; mix 
with French dressing, taste 
to see if it needs more salt or pepper, 
add a shake of cayenne, and arrange 


of 


Sprinkle with finely chopped chives 
and parsley, decorate with thin slices 
of hard-boiled (use the wire 
slicer), and spread or arrange in 
whirls a liberal amount of mayon- 
naise over the top. A little minced 
red sweet pepper Over all is a pretty 
and delectable addition. This 
of the very nicest salads that can be 
served, and suitable for a main dish 
‘for supper or a company lunch: it is 
1iso a delicious and substantial picnic 
combination in summer, 
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Matches Domino 
Package Sugars 
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‘ REAL HAIR NETS 
Send two cent stamp with name and address 


have. 


with | 


'to 


of grated | 


grated : 


browned, | 


‘rim to hold it 
when slightly cool add a small beaten | 


in| 


- are done: drain, brush over with) 


/ meets the glass. 
| by glueing a strip of narrow galon or 
of | 
he 


. 'velve 
lightly. | 


finish to a lace tray. 


is one | 


Charming Homemade 
Trays 


Many people have little pieces 
valuable lace,, scraps of old brocade, 
and little prints carefully stowed away 
in drawers and cupboards, and only 
very occasionally seeing the iight o? 
day Penhaps some wet afternoon 
when we are tidying up we take them 
out for a moment or two, admire 
fineness of the workmanship 
lace, the color and texture of the b 
cade, or quaintne 
the old prints, and th 
more relegated to the 
their resting place, where 
no use anyone. With a 
and trouble, however, these 
hoarded relics can be turned h 
most charming of trays and make us 
ful adjuncts for any dressing or wri’ 


ny? 


no |} 
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of the 
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ing and they are as decorative as 
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Coat 
Lilli. 


table. 
thev are u 

The first 
and 
we wW 
make 
as 


Sitting. 


1 
ide the 
{Favs 
weil 1 


thing to do to dec 


of the tray, 


is 


. 7 ; 
Size shape or 


make: ¢ 
three 


isa TQ is as : 
ne same time 
off 


glue must 


certain 


two 


or 
} sy . r 
ot It inished At a 


the 
+2 


they cann 
as it were, 
dry 


must 


r 


Lur 
be left a 
Then we 
cordingly, 
pieces 
frames 
diamond an 
us. 


Lo at stage.) 


a 
» 


of panes or 


of 


the 


2) 


The simplest 


cut the 


way 
cardboard 
quire and then have the glass. fitted 
exactly to it and cut to ze The 
cardboard should be about one-sixth 
of an inch thick, and ean he obtained 
(in large sheets from anv 
Stationer. The glass and cardboard 
being cut the required size, we next 
_lay the lace, brocade or print carefully 
| between the two, making sure all! the 
edges are exactly even. We next cut 
a strip of the.carboard absolutely 
Straight the width we require for the 
rim of the trav; the depth of the trav 
is naturally determined by the width 
of the rim: three-quarters of an inch 
is a good width for a tray measurinz 
eight bv ten inches 

We should have ready some reliable 
paste or glue, and with this smear the 
strip of cardboard on one side only, 
then stand the pieces of glass. card- 
board and material which are to form 
the tray,-put the strip round them to 
form rim, taking care not to 

if on the glass, but round the e!: 
material and cardboard, and 
press it firmly into position. It is a 
well to cut the strips required for the 
rim a little longer than is necessarv. 
and then with a sharp knife cut it 
exactly, so that the ends meet with ro 
overlapping. The rim strips should he 
cut in one for round trays or 
trays but in four for square 
, trays. We should next put an elastic 
‘band, or string tightly tied, round the 
to the tray till it i 
firmly stuck and quite dry. 

We then take a piece of silk 
velvet or whatever materials we de 
sign for covering the bottom and side 
of the tray in question and cut it lare 
enough to come up over the rim and 
cover it right down to the edge of th 
glass. We must dovetail the materia! 
very carefully at the corners on square 


proceed Ti gr 


Size Wwe Te 


S| 


almost hig 


the 


Oval 


pieces 


3 


nar 
2. 


| trays, and ease it for round trays or 


Oval ones. The test of our snecess in 


'tray making lies in the neatness and 
/exactness of the dovetailing or easi 
of the tray’s outer covering. 


nec 
ti i. 


, All that 
Is required now is to finish the trav 
on the inside of the rim where thi 
This is best achieved 


a 


edging of some sort all round. It must 
of a thickness, otherwise 
the glue will show through. Narrow 
béhé ribbon is very effective 
and it adheres well and gives a soft 


certain 
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Using up the 
odds and ends 


FEW vegetables, a bit 
of meat, and perhaps 
apiece or two of celery may 
be left from dinner—all 
good—much too good to be 


Per ercrree 


i ee 


i ee 


thrown away. 
[he thing to do is to com- 
bine them into a delicious 
appetizing luncheon salad, 
by additien of Cox's 
Gelatine, un- 


sweetened, and pure, 


the 
unflavored, 


One of those little checker- 
board boxes of Cox's Gela- 
tine ts remarkably valuable 


in cooking. Always keep 

one on your pantry shelf, 
Write for a free copy of 

the new Cox book of Gelg: 


tine Recipes, 


ema & & a eo we oe oe ae ee ae oe | 
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It tells you 
how to make that salad. and 
| sorts of appetizing things. 


i SOF 
The Cox Gelatine Co. 
Dest. F, 100 Hudton Stee 
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Cleanliness 
and Comfort 


Mattress Protectors will keen your mat- 
tresses clean and perfectly sanitary under 
all conditions. attress Protectors are 
light in weight. cover the mattress like 
a blanket. easily washed. good as new. 
Once used we are sure no housekeeper 
would be without them. Not a luxury 
but a necessity. We have sold over a 
million Mattress Protectors to families 
who koow. Sold by Grst class depart- 
ment stores, 


§ to think out all the 

‘and then to collect 

fer the place. and in the stove and work the butter for a 
something im- minute with the heated fork. 


much butter as will be required in a 
shallow receptatie, warm a fork over was designed with great care. It was | 
loften made to be symbolic of the’ 


iplace or individual home it adorned, 


25-31 West Street, 
BOSTON 


with the shade you require, and we will send 
free of charge a sample hair net made of reai 
hair, which we can supply for $1.00 per dozen: 
blond to black. WALTER HAIR GOODS CO.. 
| Devt. C, 729 Sizth ave., New York. N, ¥. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Leight Street. New York. MN. Y. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS 
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Decline as Coarser 
e and Business Is 
o Resume When 
si ; Is Reached 
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tian Science Monitor 
sachusetts — Prices 
| further in the wool 
yorld during the past 
but surely the 
grades of wool 
hing the pre-war 
arse grades already 
jich levels it is be- 
ll be resumed in a 


| 


le straws which indi- 
ss is commencing to 
| certain quarters, al- 
Taws are not suffi- 
S as yet to restrain 
tendency of prices. 
uve been selling some 
stocks of cloth, some 
ng fairly substantial 
of the larger mills. 
‘Sales have invariably 
8s by no means light, 
these sales have been 
lich were better than 
obtained two weeks: 
here is some business 
w cloths by a few of 
have gone into the 
their requirements in 
al in a fairly heavy 
of the mills there is’ 
mmediately in sight, 

orter schedules are 
or the manufacturer 
the “long pull,” the. 
yeans as dismal as the 
$ might lead one to 


ei 
i 
u's 


aS here, the market is 
uiet, the influence of 
mary markets, coupled 
loney and indifference 
the buying public, 
business back, the 
reported in the con-| 
trade being quite in- 
ercome the general 
home market. Once 
finced, however, that 
ym has been reached 
, it is safe to say that 
t will be made to re- 
d there is every rea- 
that money sufficient 
f the trade will be 
imance this business, 
me 
@ is every reason to 
British Government 
2 a reasonably high 
+ limits on her pres- 
£S, Which were an- 
1ouse of Commons as 
38,000 bales, or about 
3, as of September 30. 
ave been forthcoming 
umors’in circulation 
rkshire last week to 
the government in- 
i” her woo! holdings. 
$85 per cent of the 
| Liverpool Colonial 
week certainly indi- 
in On the part of the 
nload, in spite of the 
of interest. England 
looking far ahead, 
mat some day a wait- 
> justified. 
riate 
late there appears to 
int where buying is 
ned with no inconsid- 
orts this week, espe- 
ace to Montevideo, in- 
e general buffffg at 
values whicb has 
hed. Sales of stand- 
‘Brade 50s and dfs 
lave been made in 
volume at 42 cents, 
|, for the higher and 
lower grade. More 
ed, also, from Buenos 
s of equal quantities 
‘low quarters have 
standard wools at 
while 46-40s lambs 
offered as low as 9 


- 


and prices are firm. 


Brisbane the same day, where 30,000 


bales will be offered in three days, 
and Adelaide commencing the 18th. 
Following the Adelaide sale, there 
will be the usual holiday intermission 
until January 17. Sales are expected 
to be resumed in New Zealand De- 
cember 7. 

Sales in the American markets are 
generally of limited volume and num- 
ber, with prices difficult to quote. 
The ‘wool growers are taking definite 
and cooperative steps toward secur- 
Ing a wool and woolen goods embargo 
from Congress and the early enact- 
pent of a higher tariff. 


CANADA WATCHES 
BONDS IN MARKET 


First Open Trading in Victory 
Loan Paper Brings Declines 
but Better Price Expected 


ened 


ae ee ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario—The result of 
the government placing Canadian Vic- 
tory bonds on the open market is be- 


ing watched with keen interest. When 
first offered this week without the 
control of the committee there was a 
drop in the quotations, especially the 
1934s, but the authorities expect thai 
in the comparatively near future the 
selling price of all government bonds 
will appreciate. 

As to maturity and amcunt Cana- 
dian Victory loan issues are as fol- 
lows: 1922, $194,000,000 (approxi- 
mately); 1923, $195,000,000; ° 1924, 
$105,000,000; 1925, $43,000,000; 1927, 
$66,000,000; 1933, $483,000,000; 1934, 
$482,000,000; 1937, $253,000,000. Of 
the total amount of Canadian loans all, 
with the exception of about $500,000,- 
000 floated in 1919 are exempt from 
income tax. 

On these maturities the last price 
fixed by the “stabilizing”? committee 


was as follows: 

Selling 
price, 

taxable 


Buying 
Year of maturity— 
pa ; 
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*Non-taxable. 


It will be apparent from the above | 


that within the next five years Canada| 
will be called upon to provide for’ 
the maturing of nearly $540,000,000 
worth of bonds. Certain preparations 
are being made for a sinking fund, 
but it is almost certain that some 
“convere6ion” loans will have to be 
floated. If present revenue records 
continue, however, the Dominion will 
be in a position not only to meet 
ordinary expenditures but also to de- 
fray annually a portion of the national] 
debt. : 


BUSINESS STEADIER 
IN LUMBER TRADE 


CHICAGO, Illinois ——- The 


lumber 


NEW CENTRAL BANK 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


Objects of the Reserve Financial 
Institution Which It Is Pro- 
posed to Establish Are Ex- 


plained by Financier 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The proposed 
establishment of a central reserve 
bank for the Union of South Africa, 
for the purpose of the conservation of 
the specie supplies of the ‘Union, has 
created considerable interest in finan- 
Cia] circles here. On making inquiries 
of Mr. Douglas Cunningham, the man- 
ager of the National Bank of South 
Africa, the representative of 
Christian Science Monitor was 
formed that a reserve bank has not 
yet been established but will probably 
be in some few months. The pro- 
posed capital is £1,000,000, and the 


in- 


The | 


j 
| 
' 
; 
i 
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' 
' 
| 


' 


| bined efforts about 


headquarters of’ the bank will be in- 


| Pretoria. It is intended that 


the | 


reserve bank will rediscount commer- | 


cial bills for the banks and discount 
ordinary commercial paper at 
rate which they will determine. 


There will be 11 directors—three 
commercial, three banking, and three 
government representatives with a 
Governor and Deputy Governor ap- 
pointed by the government. The cap- 
ital will be subscribed by each bank 
in proportion to its paid-up capital 
and reserves, at the commencement 
of the act, but must hold nominal 
value of stock equal to 5 per cent of 
their own paid-up capital. Share- 
holders will have one vote for every 
£100 of stock. 


Distribution of Profits 
Cumulative dividends of 6 -per cent 


2> per cent of the paid-up capital of 
the reserve bank is reached. 
after 25 per cent will go to the gov- 
ernment, and oU per cent*to reserves 
until the reserves equal the total 
paid-up capital. Of the remaining 25 
per cent, dividends will be paid to 


of the paid-up capital, any excess 
going to the government. When the 
reserve fund equals the paid-up cap- 
ital, the net profits, after payment of 
10 per cent to the shareholders, 
should be paid to the government. 

The reserve bank will have the 
sOle right tmissue notes for 25 years. 
Every bank transacting business in 
the Union will for some time be re- 
quired to maintain a gold reserve bal- 
ance equal to 13 per cent of the de- 
mand deposits and liabilities to the 
public, and 3 per cent of its time de- 
posits and liabilities. 

As to the benefit of establishing a 
reserve bank at this time, Mr. Cun- 
ningham informed the representative 


market is steadier and sellers are 


more optimistic, due to an increase) 
in the volume of orders, according to | 
the American Lumberman. “Prices | 
on southern pine have not shown ma-! 
terial change; here and there a slight | 
increase is made and here and there) 
concessions are made to bring about 
prompt sales. 

“On the Pacific coast production has | 


‘been curtailed materially and _ still. 
further curtailment is in sight unless 
an increase much larger than that re-' 
cently noted occurs in the amount of) 
business booked. 


The demand for 
cypress, though steady, is not brisk, 


“In the North Carolina pine field 


along the Atlantic coast there has 


been a slight increase in the volume 


of business and orders booked. These 


orders are largely for special items, 
however, and business is not 
tremely brisk. Competition is very 
keen and prices are anything but 
untform. 

“Slackness in the furniture trade, 
the musical instrument manufactur- 
ing business and in the truck and 
automobile field is being felt by the 
hardwood manufacturers. The most 


immediate result 


|Africa exceed very considerably 


men in South Africa it was thought to 
be an inopportune. moment for a re- 


'68 bridges. 


_|clude 64 miles of market roads and) 
bank | i 


per annum will be paid, andthe sur-. 
plus will go to the reserve fund until | 
| “Bl 
There- | 
‘ers take measures to remedy tlie sit- 


stockholders not exceeding 4 per cent | 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


All British restrictions on ¢0al' 
prices, bunkering and export, will be 
Officially withdrawn December 1. 

The prite for western Kentucky 
crude oil has been reduced 25 cents 
a barrel. It is now $4 a barrel. | 

Cables say the Bank of Spain has) 
been asked by the government to assist | 
banks in the Province of Catalonia, | 
where considerable disquiet has pre- | 


'Vailed since the failure of a large bank. | 


A South American banking group is) 
reported to be planning to advance 
$30,000,000 to the State of Sao Paulo. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company an-| 
nounces reduction in nails and wire, 
products. Nails now quoted at $3.75) 
per keg and plain wire $3.25 per 100° 
lbs, 

Within three weeks Rochester, New | 
York, factories making women’s shoes, 
now idle, will reopen at full capacity to_ 
fill orders for spring goods. About 23,- | 
000 men and women, more than 20,000. 
of whom have been idle for about two 
months, will return to work. 

It has been estimated in Ottawa, | 
Ontafio, that Norway, Finland and 
Sweden, all important newsprint paper | 
producers, will produce by their com- 
75,000 tons less 
newsprint than will Canada in 1920. 

Manitoba will spend this year $2.- 
225,000 on 756 miles of good roads and, 
The roads constructed in- 


92 miles of trunk highways. 
Canada exported during the fiscaT) 
vear, 1919-20, 8,863,068 barrels of 
flour valued at $94,262,928, as compared 
with 115,099 barrels valued at $521,- 
373 in 1910. 
Imports of diamonds and pearls into 


‘the United States during September. 


suffered a heavy drop, value of uncut | 
diamonds being $173,306, against $l, ) 
657.020 in September, 1919; cut dia-| 
monds $2,254,244, against $7,336,489, | 
and pearls $255,618 against $ 3 | 
last year. | 

Commenting on the gravity of the! 
commercial situation of Peru created | 
by the high rate of exchange of the, 
dollar which prevents importers from | 
placing orders in the United States, | 
Tiempo” declares it necessary | 
that both the government and export- 


= 3 hed 


4 iw saw 


uation. The newspaper suggests ex- 
porters throw the balance of their 
goods on the American market in or- 
der to improve the exchange rate. 

In the House of Commons Wednes- | 
day Samuel Samuel moved the re-| 


jection of the bill to continue control | 


‘of exports of gold and silver bullion. 


that the measure was 


| 


i 
} 


; 


serve bank to be established, as the | 


is that the 


South | 


African banks are obliged, in order to} 
prepare for the new position, to re-/ 


strict business generally. 


Want Action Deferred 


South African bankers do not object 


| Government 
-of delegation 
/ances 


to a central bank being formed, but) 


they would rather the matter was de- 
ferred for a year or two, or until busi- 
ness assumes a more normal 
The exchange position in South Africa 
is a peculiar one. 


with the British Treasury note. 
is due to the fact that exports to South 
the 
that Large 


imports from country. 


‘stocks of raw materia] are ready for 
ex- | 


shipment from South Africa, such as 
_wool, hides, skins, etc., etc., but there 
are few or no buyers overseas, hence 
the purchase of bills drawn on South 
| Africa are at a very high premium. 

| During the war; all South African 
gold was purchased by the Bank of 
|England at a fixed price. Since the 
arrangement has been canceled, the 


state. | 


The South African | 
‘sovereign is at a discount, compared 
This, 


of the surplus 


| $1.56 


‘export of silver was a necessity for 


about 600,000,000 marks. 


He based his opposition on the ground | 
unsound and | 
particularly because it included silver 
in the measure, saying that the free 


British eastern trade. _ 

"ngland’s export of cotton piece 
goods decreased heavily in October, 
being the lightest month of the year, | 
with 304,911,900 square yards as com-| 
pared witH 382,138,600 in September, 
443.251.000 in May, and 393,245,900 in 
October, 1919. 

A drop in the price of automobile 


of The Christian Science Monitor that} accessories in the United States 1S) 
generally among bankers and business | predicted by the president of the Auto- | 


mobile Accessories Branch of the Na- | 
tional Hardware Association. 

Morgan interests are said 
engaged in active negotiations 
flotation in the United States of a 
$50.000%000 issue secured by Cuban 
bonds, following arrival 
from Cuba with assur- 
thut their congress, about to 
meet. will authorize the loan. 

Nine leading Polish banks have 
formed a combination called Lacznosc 
Jankow. in an effort to solve banking | 
problems of the new state and facili- | 
tate foreign trade. Capital of banks 
in combination, without reserve, is: 


to be 
for 


CHICAGO GRAIN MARKET 

CHICAGO, Illinois — Considerable 
attention was given in the wheat mar-| 
ket yesterday to domestic advices that | 
stocks of wheat in country elevators | 
producing states are) 
low except in a few localities. Open- | 
ing wheat quotations were: December 
to $1.57 and March $1.50 to 
$1.51%. These were followed by a ma-| 
terial advance and December wheat! 
closed at $1.62% and March at $1.56. | 


Closing corn prices were: December | 


'was $ 


'Mineralogist 
Francisco “Business.’ 


, more 


‘has been fixed by law. 


stamps are in operation. 


'mission in April, 1914. 


leading 
union. 


| property 
According 


a 
Dis . . i 
| Science Monitor that the outlook for) 


‘the the economic | 


of 
costly. 
man. 


‘also recently 


| Relief Measure Favored 


would pass the McFadden bill or offer 
a measure of relief to the gold miner, | 


‘take a new lease on life.” 


legislation 
zold reserve from depletion probably! 
will be asked at the next session of | 


‘CALIFORNIA GOLD 


OUTPUT DECREASES 


' 


‘Reason Is That Price of This 


Commodity Cannot Be Raised 
Like Others to Meet New 


Conditions 


bursemefits of 2 per cent were made. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pagific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California--‘‘Cali- | 
fornia’s average annual gold produc- 
tion for the decade previous to 1917, 
29,000,000—25 to 30 per cent of) 
the output of the entire United States. 
This dropped to $17,335,100 in 1919,) 
and for 1920 production will be about | 
$15,000,000. The reason is simply de- 
scribed,” said Fletcher Hamilton, State 
of California, in San 
’ “Costs of equip- 
ment, supplies, labor and living have’ 
than doubled: but the selling! 
price of gold remains where it always 
Other indus- 
tries solve the problem by raising the 
price of their products to that com- 
mensurate with operating costs. The 
gold miner, alone of all men, can take 
no such action. 

“If gold were a non-essential prod- 
uct there might be little need for 


thought upon this subject, but gold. | 
as has already been stated, is more | 


essential than any other one thing, 
for the maintenance of the business 
structure of civilization. 

“The State Mining Bureau is of the 
opinion that the ‘gold question’ is 
vitally important. Such 2 small pro- 
portion of the total population is ad- 
vised of the true Situation, that noth- 


ing has been done to avert the dis-. 


aster which threatens. 


Mines Closinx, Down 


“Mines which have produced muil- 


lions and which shouid produce mil-' 


lions more are being shut down and 
allowed to cave iz, and fill with water, 
mills and reduction plants worth a 
king’s ransom are left to the mercy of 


‘the elements. In Calaveras County, the : 
‘total number of stamps dropping in 


Today only 40 
In Tuolumne 
County there were 300 stamps in com- 
Today not one 
mill is operating. Similar conditions 
exist throughout the entire. State.” 
California has been, and still is, the 
eold-producing state in the 
Going up through the gold- 
producing counties, you will see one 
after another shut 
to the last census 
mining counties, and especially gold- 


March, 1914, was 494. 


‘mining counties in California, showed 
a decrease in population. 
/-more 


It has cost 
produce than the gold 
hence production § has 


is 


de- 


to 
worth, 


‘creased. 


In discussing the question with the 
mining engineer recently, he stated to 
representative of The Christian 


gold miner, from 
standpoint was brighter. 

“The outlook for gold mining seems 
more favorable, since the price of com- 
modities has started to decline,” he. 
remarked. “The price of gold is sta- 
tionary, but labor is becoming more | 
plentiful, which is helpful: shortage 
labor—the turnover of labor—is 
Our object is to get the steady 
With shortage there is a con- 
This winter we have | 
had to contend with 
power shortage, but with the recent 
rains that has been overcome. There 
is still plenty of gold in California, if 
it could be n@éade profitable to produce. | 


Stant turnover. 


“If the United States Government 


gold mines al! over California would | 


H. N. Laurie, economist of the 


‘American Mining Congress, in speak- |! 


ing before the California Gold Produc- | 


ers Association im this city, stated that | 


designed to protect the’! 


Congress. 
“Compared with 1914, the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar in terms of al]! 


stock of record December 10. 


‘pany Ltd. has declared a dividend of 


i 


'bearer share warrants. 


'2 per cent in stock at par, both pay- 


‘Oil Company have declared the usual 


'but the shippings, steels and “@quip-' 


| 1,000,000 shares. 


NORTH AMERICAN GRAIN SUPPLY 


| Total 
 {’orn U 
| Oats U 


down. | 
only | 


the province which Lord Burnham. at 
} . ° " ° 
'a journalists’ gathering in London the | 


world’s known coal resources. 


—For the week ended November 26 the 
'Comptroller 


‘an aggregate capital of $835,000: 


Capital of five national banks 
aggregate of $245,000. | 


| Adriatic, 
‘consigned 


‘to $70,425,000. 


; 


Th DIVIDENDS OIL PROSPECT IN 


has declared a quarterly dividend of WESTERN CANADA 


$l a share, payable December 20 on | 
Three | 


similar amount was 


Ee een 


months ago a 
declared, . 

The Continental Motors Corporation | 
has declared a quarterly dividend of | 
1 per cent on the common stock, pay- | 
able December 15 in the first three) 
quarters of the year. Quarterly dis-! 


Transportation and Quantity Are 
Problems That Await Answer 
Before Value of New-Found 
Field Is Determined 


The International Petroleum Com- | an 


_ 


special ti “‘hristian Science Mor 
EDMONTON, rhe 
1920 has witnessed a strenuous pr 
g for oil 
and the announcement! 
Imperial Oj] 
the 


r=) 


Summer 


» cents a share in United States cur- 
rency, payable January 3. Upon pres- 
entation of coupon No. 1, attached to 
the distribu-|. 
tion will be made to holders whose $m 
shares are fully paid up at the close Made 
of business December 31. a 

The Texas Pacific Coal Oil Com-' drillers had made a big strike at 
pany has declared the usual cash divi-| zie River in th 
dend of 2% per cent and a dividend of 


of 


am of pr 
Alberta, 
by th 
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as 


carried 
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Specti 


e Company 


La . ° 


| Soe. that 


O e company $s 
Ft. 
Norman on the Macken e 
latter part of August, h 
Stir throughout the 
According to T. A. Link, in 
charge of the experimental work in 
the far north this summer, the Biggest 
oil field in the world now heen 
ar : opened. It stretches all the way from 
quarterly dividends of $1.50 a share, a \ , t ~ 
ie ‘t. Norman to Arctic coast, he 
payable January 15 and January as : : | 
sia : ; Seasons experimentation, WU pe- 
respectively, to holders of record! ° 
1, has proved the existence of an 


s Liev ed, 
December 3]. | : 
; enormous f i-pearing fFroca 


Ot dO! 
. “a ‘in the Mackenzie territory. 
LATE RALLY HELPS | The strike was made at a depth 
NEW YORK. MARKET | about ste feet in the same hole from 
which seepage oil was taken at some 
ED ‘60 or 70 early in the summer 
|The well 40 miles north of F* 
Norman and 200 miles from the rivé 
‘bank. 
| =6The preat 
field is one of 
(ing to A. M. 


created no 
Province. 


; ey 7 ’ 
FeOIOZIRL 


as 


able January 3 to stock of record; .~ 


December -10. 
The directors of the 
Oil Company and of the 


Amalgamated 
West Coast 
has 
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ry? 


feet 

NEW YORK, New York—Extensive 
selling of Speculative issues was re- 
sumed yesterday on the stock market 


- 
> 


the new oarl 
tion, accord- 
vice-president 
of the Imperial Oil Company, who 
states that the well will have to 
,tried out before the problem of trans- 
portation is dealt with. So far it has 
not been possible because of of 
tankage facilities to make a real test 
|of the flow, and there is no certain 
‘information whether there 
York—Brad-; €nough oil to be commercially profit- 


probiem of 
transp 
*{ 


MeQui 


with rallies later 
The close was 


J Ff 
Wi re | 


n, 


made gains 
entire list. 


ments 
by the 
firm. 
There was some unsettlement in the 
bond market. 
Call money was 
cent. The total sales 


Hea 


quoted at 7 per 


approximated lack 


as to is 
NEW YORK. New 
street estimates the available sup- @Dle. 
plies of grain as follows (figures in' This opinion was’ supported 
bushels and last 000 omitted): jE. Slipper of the Mining Lands 
tn erediia 'Yukon Branch of the Department 
Total | the Interior, upon his return from the 
last | Peace River country, where he had 
5 bel Aad making arrangements for the 
“#39 (closing down of wells that 
sie ‘bevond control, 
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at 

W eek 

ended 
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- ry 


gover 
last 
Whe i week 
, ine 
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U s east 


at rect’ ~ 


of 
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some are 


Mr. 
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67,600 *1,700 

160.905 7.540 

6.0438 *1.540 

Canada 42.8.3 1,103 


29.574 | capacity, with ‘promise of reserves 
‘covering a period of years, to make it 
-3,i64| feasible to construct a railroad t 
i Ft. Norman for the shipment of oil. 
ee: ae | }In regard to suggestion that a pipe 
ALBERTA COAL FIELDS | line be used to convey the oil to civili- 
‘ : zation, Mr. Slipper is of the opinion 
ve ALGARY, Alberta Drumheller/that this presents too many enzineer- 

Valley, 80 miles east of Calgary, is | ing problems to be feasible. | 
Solas ae ia eathenatad ann | When the ope O11 Company cf Great 
tota] output of coal for Alberta ao made application a year a 
, ie ees a : ~~ for right to explore and prospect in 
year will be 6,500,000 tons. . This is 'the Mackenzie territory, that company 
‘undertook to split the profits.with the 
governmeé 
of the | offer of 
! refused. 
' Inthe meantime.there are prospe 

ereat rush 

summer, and 


rovernment 1 


S & (‘anada 5 ae 
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S Decrease. 
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nt on a fifty-fifty basis. T 
the Shell Oil Company was 


cther day, said had one-sixth 


NATIONAL BANKS CHARTERED a 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


to the north country 
even now the fed- 
taking steps ta 
situation. Should tr 
lue it will open a terri- 
traversed only by ex- 
' plorers and the police, and the zov 
ernment contemplates the establish- 
iment of an at stration as in Yukon 
in 1898. 
The 
that no 
‘any of the 


ofa 
‘next 
eral 
, cope 


of the Currency issued a 
charters for three national banks with 
re- 
ceived applications for charters from 
five national banks with an aggregate 
capital of $300,000, and increased the 
by an 


with the 
find prove of va 
|tory formerly 


lroin} 
AALAAA ad 


States 


in 


Company 
been made 
Alberta fields 
'which the company has been drillin 
'this vear.. Prospec at Windy Point 
on Great Slave Lake, where the com- 
nanv is drilling. are said to be favor- 
just leaving has $500.000 able for a strike similar to that of 
also to Kuhr Loeb & Co.,; Ft. Norman. Windy Point is some 
bringing their total on this movement!four hundred miles southeast of Ft. 
| Norman. 


Imperta! Oi! 
RE Oe —e oil strike has 

GOLD ON WAY TO NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, New York—Of $3,684.- 
000 in gold which the S. S. Finland is 
bringing from England, $2,675,000 is 
consigned to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The 
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Bonds More Helpful 
Than Cash as a Bonus 
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commodities in 1919 was 47 cents,” 
‘Said Mr. Laurie. “The gold produc- | 
ers’ ounce in 1914 had a purchasing 
power of $20.67, whereas during 1919 | 
the same ounce could purchase in! 
terms of all commodities only $9.70. | 
Gold producers are in the same posi-| 
tion as a person who received the’ 
same income in 1919 as in 1914 and |} 


encouraging feature of the situation | gold has been offered in the London 
is the increase in the amount of lum- 'market to the highest bidder, and sub- 
ber _—s taken on might Sige “- | ject to a license being obtained the 
yet the amount whic as peen 5010 | metal has been allowed to be ex- ‘Ale Vv r | 
is not large enough to determine the. d. The d bah: ' TOKYO, Japan Wholesale com- | 
gz | ported. e demand for gold is strong, ie cue 9 ‘lini slowly) 

trend of thé market” iia diehaiy Sk’ shake aa : 'modity prices are declining slowly) 
way Saree. |anda toda} Stands at about 30 Per! nut steadily in Japan. A comparison | 

cent premium. The premium is en- 


| wi as the basis in 1900 has| 
CONFIDENT FEEL 'tirely due to exchange being neetnat 100 as the basis in as | 


| this country, as for example, the New 


Boston, cost and 
dent that some buy- 
| very seriously 
1e present is the op- 
uy and some cables 
e: profess astonish- 
in buyers continue to 
ng when the present 
partly to low freight 


661%, May 73%, and July 7o 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JAPAN | 
A cash bonus, which is usually spent 


immediately, creates an artificial con- 
dition of luxury, by temporarily raising 
the recipient’s spending power beyond 


piaiantetias—=wereeee 


ING | been compiled by 
as follows: 


the Bank of Japan| 


and thus the 


orable exchange, are 


+ tion. 
ym South Africa in- 
n et there, ware- 
d with large stocks 
y of an inferior de- 
abor unrest is espe- 


Jes at Sydney, Aus- 
have resulted in a 
p! generally, as 
s close of the previ- 
American competi- 
e limited there and 
holly to the choicest 
1 buyers affording 
ort for the market. 
. combing wools of 
ted as high as $1.25, 
8, Boston, figuring 
while 70s spinners 
at 87 cents; 

a same descrip- 
id 708 and up super 
ents, clean landed, 

S$ and above good 
es 69 cents, clean 
_ Other sales will 
this month ae 
commencing De- 
tle on the same 
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IN LONDON MARKET 


A re ene ae 


sence of liquidation there was a more 
confident feeling on the stock ex- 
change yesterday. The undertone of 
markets generally was steady. 

The gilt-edged list moved upward 
following the disbursement of $80,000,- 
009 on account of the war loan 
and other dividends. Foreign loans 
wavered. 

The Labor situation checked en- 
thusiasm in the home railway group. 
Canadian Pacific were firm on favor- 
able earnings and Argentine rails also 
advanced. Industrials mixed.. Hud- 
sons Bay 55%. Kaffirs were hard. 


er 


FLOUR TRADE IS SLACK 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota — The 
“Northwestern Miller’s” weekly re 
view of the flour trade says: “Flour 
market news continues largely nega- 
tive, with buyers everywhere holding 
off on account of the continued weak- 
ness of wheat. Relation between 
wheat flour, bread and feed prices is 
more nearly on a pre-war basis than 
at any previous time since 1919, which 
suggests that greater stability in the 
market is close at hand. Some mills 
continue to rum at about half of 


capacity.” 


York purchase price for gold at so' 
'many dollars an ounce (pre-war price) | 


LONDON, England—With an ab- | when converted into sterling realizes. 


/s0 much more than were the dollar 
exchange with this country normal. 
' In South Africa there is no 


‘desired to ship sovereigns to South 


| Africa, the gold must be purchased in| 
‘the open market at an enhanced price, | 


| taken to the mint and then shipped. 
The object of the reserve bank wil] 
ibe to issue gold certificates in place 
‘of gold coin. 
tificates the banks will be required to 


'put up 40 per cent in gold coin and, 


'the balance of 60 per cent in approved 
‘commercial paper. 
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RECORD OIL EXPORTSs« 
NEW YORK, New York—Oil ex- 
ports from the United States in Oc- 
tober made a record in value of $52.,- 
203,226. The previous record was in 
July, at $51,243,933. The October value 
is approximately 100 per cent greater 
than the same month of 1919, when 
the exports value was $26,525,277, at 
the rate of $626,400,000 yearly. For 
the 10 months ended October 31, 1920, 
oil exports were $439,603,042, 
pared with $277,875,335 in the same 
period of 1919 and $284,300,392 in the 
| 1918 period. 


mint. | 
|All gold comes to-London, and if it is | 


To purchase these cer., 


pansion in loans by private banks. 


| 
i 
com- | 


; 
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‘bas reduced the price of lead from) 
6 cents to 5% cents a pound. | 


| (;uilders 


| Canadian dollar 


; 
’ 


| finds that 2 $2000 income has shrunk 
In purchasing power to $970. 
“This is the chief reason why gold 


19°20 fee 
January 
February 


nen 


‘clined from $101,000,000 in 1915 to 
| $58,500,000 in 1919, and from present 
|indications probably will further de- 
August | cline to $40,000,000 this year.” 
Veptember | ' 2 o Bo 
October ‘NEW HEAD OF GENERAL MOTORS 
EEA ee vee NEW YORK, New York—Pierre ¢ 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Wedne ‘lues- 
day day 
Sterling .. . $3.48% * $3.48% 
(French) 0607 0606 
(Belgian). .06415 0641 
0367 0366 
3056 3045  — «.40°4) part of Mr. Durant's General Motors 
9145 01455 .2380 } stock. 
.88 881 saved 
ee 


. a tity General Motors Corporation Tuesday 
arity i r ’ . , . a : 
$4.g6g3 |(0 Succeed W, C. Durant, resigned. 
.1950 
.1930 | 


.1930 


Francs 
Francs 
| Lire 


(;erman marks 


oe 
ee —o 
et 


|production in the United States de-| 


Du Pont was elected president of the | 


Mr. Du Pont heads the Du Pont Se.- | 
curities Corporation which was formed 
last week to take over a substantia] | 


| his normal earnings, 
: hardship of the reaction seems greater 
| than the benefit of the bonus. 

| | But a bonus of Prudence-Bonds, means 
= the permanent possession of the prin- 
|| cipal. It really means that the bene- 
| ficiary eats his cake and keeps it, too. 
| Our booklet describing Prudence- Bonds 
i detail will be sent upon request. 


' 


We pay the 4% Normal Federal Income Tax 


Send for Booklet Z-90 


| Be 
BANK OF FINLAND RAISES RATES | 
NEW YORK, New York—Advices | 


state that the Bank cf Finland re-_ (Massachusetts Corporation) 


cently raised its rate of discount to 9) QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


per cent. The cause is increasing | | Notice is hereby gg Bem nid reguiar quar- 

, ; é rie 8 0 e Miar and Seventy-Fiv 
monetary stringency and a heavy €X- | Cents ($1.75) per share on the Preferred dar 
and One Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents ($1.75) | 
| per share on the Common Stock of this Company | 
| will be paid on Jan. 15, 1921, to stockholders of 
|record Dec, 15, 1920. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 


WILLIAM H. DWELLY. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 30, 1920. 


American Woolen Company 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF LEAD 
NEW YORK, New York—The Amer- 


ican Smelting & Refining Company) Treasurer. 


i 


‘Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St.New York —~16? Remsen St. Brooklyn 
Denominations of $100, $500 and $1000 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee of this Issue. 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND | 


CLUB 


» control of the 
| ‘tion has 
sal by the 

. Golf Asso- 


fifth year at the university and hae 
a promising squad at work. 
schedule follows: 


December 3—College of the City of New 
York at New York; 17—Columbia Univer- 


sity, at New York. 


January 22—United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. 

February 11—College of the City of New 
York at Philadelphia; 18—Princetgn Uni- 
versity at Philadelphia; 25—Yale Univer- 
sity at New Haven; 26—Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at Boston. 

Marchi 2—~Princeton University at 
Princeton; 5—Yale University -at Phila- 
deiphia; 11—Columbia University at Phila- 
delphia ; 19—individual intercollegiate 
championships at Columbia University. 


MAUPOME’S RISE 
HALTED BY DE ORO 


New York Veteran Enters Into 


The| 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA LEADS 


Under Able Coaching of B. W. 
Bierman State Captures the 


Montana Intercollegiate Foot- 
ball Honors Again This Fall 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

MISSOULA, Montan4—Winning the 
annual state football classic from the 
Montana State College by the score 
of 28 to 0, the State University of 
Montana eleven again clinched Mon- 
tana gridiron honors for the season 
of 1920. The relative rank of the 


DANA AND PLATT 


ARE ELIMINATED 


Class A Squash Tournament Nar- | 


rows Down—D. K. E. Club 
Wins Match—Crescent Victor 


a ee ee ee 


INTER-CLUB SQUASH TENNIS 
(Class B) 
rit. 
Yale Club .. 1.00) 
Crescent Athletic Club. 
~~ a. 2. 
Columbia Club 
Harvard Club «céccceseces , 
Princeton Club .250 
Army and Navy Ciub... 000 


_- 


1.000 | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—With meat together a really powerful team. 


1.000 | 


.333 | 
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ATHLETICS — 


CAMBRIDGE HAS 


ee ee | eee 


the Members of Its 


Team Available Again 


ee ee 


By gpecial correspondent of The Christian | 


Science Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, Eng of 


‘the fact ‘that the Inter-Varsity asso- 
ciation football match is scheduled to | 


take place on November 11, at Queen's | ¥ 
side was 


‘Cup. games. 


Club, the Cambridge University foot- 
ball authorities are busily trying to 


| meets as neither.of the Dublin clubs 
'nor Belfast 


LOST THREE MEN 


was a great surprise in the Clifton-| 


ville vs. Distillery 
-mer’s ground. Cliftonville had pot 


Light Blue Has All the Rest of. 
ald bm 
Varsity Association Football): goals” 
'tonville turned the tables, 


Celtic are represented; 
but apart from that it should prove 
an interesting competition. There. 


match at the for- 


won a game this season and were) 
defeated in all the Gold Cup matches, | 
lastly defeating them by| 
On November 6 Clif-| 
however, 
and won by 4 goals to 1. In the 
first half, James McClean, John Har- 
ris, and Samuel Jackson 


three goals; 


2 goals to l. 


ilton added a fourth goal. 


Glentoran visited Lurgan and met, 
Glenavon, and here again the home. 


as in the Gold 
Hugh 


successful, 
Though 
opened the scoring 


scored | 
and- alfhough Thomas most 


| Irvi duced the lead, James Ham-'| 
a Ras | tures of the Rugby football world is 


| Englis tiie ites 
Mich | Siish universities. 


OXFORD TRAINS ~ 


FOR BIG MATCH 


Dark Blue Has Had No Easy 
Task This Fall Getting a 
Good Rugby Football Team 
Together for or Cambridge y 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
OXFORD, England—Quite one of the 
important and interesting fea- 


the annual contest between Oxford 
and Cambridge, the two great rival 
The meeting of 


Blues will take place this season on 


| Thomas Clarke not only equalized but) 
gave Glenavon the lead before the’ 
interval. In the last half there was’ 
some excellent play; but Glenavon) 
were always faster on the ball and) 
it was no surprise when Jack Brown: 
gave them a third goal, the Lurgan | 
side thus winning by 3 goals to 1.| 


- organization 
can Golf 


colleges participating in the inter- 

collegiate game for the current year 
territory to liards Standing—Layton Leads is as follows, with all intra-state con- 

a ty, and fight AED tests scheduled having been played: 


ied _1—State University of Montana. 
sciation for | UNITED STATES NATIONAL PROFES- .Gietane | Skate Collen. 


4 REO Ad. ae 3—Montana State School of Mines. 
< Won Lost H.R. PC. 4—-Montana Wesleyan University. 
9 875 5—Mt. St. Charles College. 
"278 6—Etillings Polytechnic Institute. 
778 The State University eleven, which 
(59) under the able coachtng of B. W. Bier- 
-700 | man, former captain of the University 
700 | 
"nar | of Minnesota, has developed into one 
545|0f the most powerful teams in the 
182 | northwest, easily defeated three state 
182} schools without being scored upon, its 
-182| record being as follows: University 
‘091 | 133, Mt. St. Charles 0; University, 34, 
Montana Wesleyan 0; University 28,| «© 
Montana State College 6. The Mon- 
tana team also defeated the Univer- | 
sity of Washington, a victory which) 
placed the Missoula squad on a par 
with any aggregation competing for 
football honors on the Pacific coast 


elimination of the lesser-KnOWN | rwelye months ag» the Light Blues 
players, the matches in the fall ecratch | had a remarkably good side; but they 
tournament of the National Squash | gradually fell off, and put up a very 
Association became closer and more| Poor show against Oxford, when, In-| 


‘stead of winning easily they | 
snseresting. si ders matches in the should have done, they managed only | 
third round were completed and twO|,, griaw of that team only. three 
of the ranking players defeatet, ag RNa es have gone, and of these 
victims being Anderson Dana, the | J. S. F. Morrison, the fullback, is the | 


principal representative of the Har- | st dificult to replace. He was one | ; 
vard Club, and Livingston Platt, who a. goa ole hack io pat ve CRICKET MATCH Sinaia} giteneace o¢ fore: kare Coe 


occupied a similar position at the | cambridge sport on its feet again after shown by individuals; but it is in 


Yale a. : GC. 2 Bull we of the | the war, and, quite apart from his, | cohesion and teamwork that the Dark 

Squash Club was again victor OV€r| ability, his knowledge of eo _ was | Blues are lacki ng. 

Dana, walle R. &. -ias. crescent | | invaluable to the side. P. . Hollo- ‘Marylebone Cricket Club 83 Runs Although no team has been definitely 

Athletic Club, proved too skillful for | | well was his partner “in season and | Ahead and 9 Wickets in Lieudlchosen for the inter-varsity match. 
When Stumps Are Drawn 


; Tie ns * pane ai s Bip. December 7 at Queen’s Club. when a 
titanic struggle is anticipated. It has 
been no easy task to get together 
@ good university fifteen at Oxford. 
and the matches already played 


against first-class clubs. have gone to 
prove that the Varsity side has. on 
| most occasions. been rather patchy 


as 


ed the west- 


Golf As- | J. M. Layton. 


iy, and that as C@. L. Jackson.,. 
mn} Alfredo de 


hold vot- 

a A. H. Kieckhefer 

representative P. Kk. Maupome 
_it has been ED BOY oonce ce Gece . 
zation is domi-|c. = Otis....... idee 
“move for a/C. R. Morin.......... 
to rival the | ©- 4. McCourt... 
‘ it, has been H. H. Heal. 

years. 

« ete form 
rectors of the 
all the mem- 
utter would be 
lal meeting in 
At this ses- 
to submit for 
01 agate by-laws 
i Ameri- 
“truly repre- 
peeiting clubs 


—y 


Sw wre ts ih = 


Platt. The summary: ) ' became uite good, but this winter he | /and new men are bei 
FALL SCRATCH TOURNAMENT — | vei. . net Mine. la sibl being tried as often 
hte Sound “seems absolutely at sea without or | S$ possible, it is likely that H. H. 
M. Bull Jr, Squash Club, defeatea | Tison to steady him. Several partners | | Forsayth, at fullback, will gain his 
Anderson Dana, Harvard Club, 18—14, have been tried for him, and of them | Special to The Christian Science Monitor Blue. His play, in all matches, ee 
17—16. G. S. McIntyre, the St. John’s senior, | ADELAIDE, South Australia—The! been very consistent and his tackling 
Thomas appears to be about the best. _Marylebone Cricket Club team, which | and touch-finding have also been 
Joseph Waiker The position of goalkeeper will be a) ‘is making a tour of this country, met | sound. The three-quarter line has 
15—11, 15-58. difficult one to fill. The two seniors, the South Australian team here No-| been rather a trouble to com 
‘ley ‘hy pose, and 
Ly Gia A ameter ee a C. S. Coleman, Jesus, and F. Rayns,, vember 5 in the first day’s play of | has at no time given perfect satisfac- 
or in the northwest. i Jay Gould. Columbia Club, defeated |St. John’s, were most fancied at the | their match and when stumps were tion. G. F. Wood, who played in the 
Capt. H. E. Dahlberg ’21, at left | Clyae Martin, Yale Club, 15—7, 15—40. ‘Start of the season; but they have | ‘drawn, the visiors were 83 rumns|inter- -varsity match last year, is almost 
tackle, H. F. Adams ’21, at quarter-|__D. S. Baker, Yale Club, defeated F. S.| neither of them come up to expecta- | ‘ahead with 9 wickets in hand. About sure of his place, whilst V. R. Price, 
day afternoon contest on the home! back, and Paul Freeman 1. at: center. | | eae, Columbia Club, 15—10, 18—17. tions, and J. O. Ellis, Fitzwilliam Hall, /4000 persons witnessed the match. |who played at fullback against Cam- 
 hawe } h James Taylor, Princeton Club, defeated | has siven the better display at stone The pitch was rather uncertain and | bridge in 1919, has played well among 
stretch of the preliminaries for the have been the star performers on the|/y; p. Harvey, Princeton Club,* 15—7,/—° ee : 
United ; fessi ) | eleven and they will be greatly missed | af | ping shots, although he is not a par-|W hen Col. J. W. A” T. Douglas won the “threes,” and is almost as good in 
y (a eeapege adialt sane next fall, as all are members of the} Ek. J. Fink, Crescent Athletic Club, de-| ticularly good kick. Still, as it is a the toss, he deciged to put his Op-/ that position as he was in the last line 
three-cushion billiards championship senior class. Other athletes who have. feated Livingston Platt, Yale Club, 18—16,;man who will prevent goals from) ponents to bat first. The Marylebone of defense. A player who has caught 
at Strauss Auditorium. The Cuban's | shone on the gridiron are Steven Sul-| 4—!> 15—8. being scored who is most needed, | Cricket Club captain certainly made | the eye has been P. M. Dixon, who has 
victory over the Mexican was by the livan 29 right halfback; L. L. Higbee | Concluding their. Class B match Ellis is the most fancied. There is;a& very) wise choice as the first shown up well on more than one occa- 
top-héavy score of 50 to 29 in 59 trials, | 22, left halfback; L. R. Kershner ’23,. against the Princeton Club, the team | but one vacaney in the halfback line.| two wickets went down before a/sion, as has the South African, E. L. 
P a y , six ame eee ‘| fullback: T.\B. McGowan ’23 right of the D. K. E. Club scored two more! The Blues, C, B. G. Hunter and A. J.|single run was scored and four|van de Riet. 
With a ‘record of seven victories | | okie: H E Elliott 193 right-euard; | individual matches out of four, giv- | Davies, are both playing. well, and wickets were down for a total | A man to be seriously reckoned with. 
against two defeats, de Oro entered . anhert Thane 1\9 left guard; F. ing them the team match by a score | Only a left-half is required. H. H.}of only four runs. The iuncheon | however, is I. J. Pttman, the freshman 
adi nate that | a tie for second place in standing with | > Dayliss 199 right end. and a lipie of 4 to 3. Under the excellent coach-| Low, the Etonian senior, has, up to| interval found V. Richardson and/from Eton, who has more than justi- 
t a had been C. lL. Jackson of Kansas City. The Dorsey 199 as Dwight Carver ’22.|ing of Stephen Feron, they are show- | date, given the best display there. He! L. A. Phillips together, the score} fied his splendid school record. He 
ditior and the meteoric climb of Maupome since he errs ie aubettiieies who have PRION ing great improvement and now are;came into the side after playing a | being 78 for seven wickets, Mr. Rich-| played in several matches early in 
. ff government. lost two games early in the tourney the ot wick dae the team include tied with the Yale Club and the’ particularly fine game for the Corin- | ardson having sctred 35 not out and|the season: but his opportunity to 
st under such was halted and his record stands seven EW Barry 23 - mise Baird 09 and Crescent Athletic Club with no de-|thians against the university. At the! Mr. Phillips 6 not out. At this point | shine came when he filled the three- 
to the dicta- and three with one to play. be C eiwihe ‘21, halfbacks: L. L. aad. feats. The summary: Same time there is very little to choose | Cecil Parkin, bowling for the visitors, | quarter position as a substitute for an 
elared. ‘ In his match with Maupome, | hpstheg he end, and W. A. Walterskirchen Felix Jenkins, D. K. E. defeated between him and the two freshmen,'| had an analysis of 11 overs, three | absent member of the Blackheath 
by many,” Cuban showed that he is still a master | 99 tl eg | Basil ' Harris, Princeton 10—lo, | EK. M. Forsyth from Lane ing, and’) maidens, 36 runs and six wickets. | team, on the occasion of that club's re- 
ov ’,\of the safety play which featured his| ~~’ 15—12, 15—11. W, H. M. Leggatt from Cheltenham.} After the luncheon hour the wicket|cent match against the varsity. Pit- 
s not good : The Montana State College eleven); p HH. Monks, "These = dhe - pee rags 
sountry to have work in his championship days. Mau- of Bozeman had. not been def ted | c akin | hese three will probably continue to | had greatly impruved and Parkin and | man, who has a fine natural swerve, 
reline for na-| POMS has proven himself one of the | 'prior to the rasa ame ce the 15-9. oi icgeimeere ia fight for the position for some time! F. E. Woolley continued to bowl and| scored two brilliant tries against Ox- 
se most brilliant shot makers of the’ > B wi t @ Thome. D. K. ¥. to come, and in view of their equality | the fourth ball sent down by the for-|ford, and played throughout such a 
constant ef- lpresent tourney, but he was forced to | dtate University at Missoula, which | 7 os , 
8 yea ve hy 
e is eee, have acknowledge defeat because of de 
control the Oro’s superior generalship. The win-. 
ner had everything his own way wom 


A.M. Kidder, Princeton Club, |it may be one of the fast positions | mer dismissed Mr. Phillips before any|splendid game that his name was 
closed its season. The State aged 15 —5. decided upon. addition had been made to the total.|freely mentioned as a possible Blue. 
t 
Atsoetation ve the outset, and the result was never 
- in doubt. High runs were 5 


< | In such cases the final | 
bad played the Utah Agricultural fe |W. Thurgarland then went in to bat; Another and very well-known figure, 
to vote. and 4 for Maupome. The match by = 


wwe 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, | Illinois — Recovering 
from his defeat of Tuesday night at 
the hands of Jahn Daly, his: fellow 
New Yorker, Alfredo de Oro, former 
champion, defeated P. E. Maupome of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in the Wednes- 


Club, defeated 
Club, 15—l18, 


Coward, Yale 
3d, Yale 


‘s was taken 

their proposi- 

° United States 

| were de- 

meeting the 

t take action, 

‘submitted the 

6s in January. 
@ proposal for | 
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Club, 
Club, 


defeated 
15—12, 


Club, 
Club, 


Princeton 
- Be 


defeated 
9-15, 


Club, 
15-——10, 


Ca 


A. Walker Jr., Printeton ¢ ‘se _de- selection usually goes to the man who! 
lege eleven to a scoreless tie and had | feated Roland George, D. K. FE. Club,/ ean show the best combination. and he made 17 before Mr. Richard-|in B. G. D. Rudd, the Oxford Athletic 
team to 0, while down U mreeeity "9 eee : sh | _fne forward line will, however,!| son was bowled for a valuable innings Club’s president, has been tried among 
eam, 3 to 0, while cowning the wee The class B team of the Crescent | cause some trouble. In the first! of 38, the best made for his side.|the threes, but, although he possesses 
ee western one) Athietic Club kept Lander — afte bees. the line which appeared last! Ninety-nine runs had been scored} unlimited dash, and a wondrous turn 
of whom are 
. are: 

Club, Cleve- 
Ea. R. Gates, 
, vice-president; 


Club, Chi-, 


. Gregg, Blue | | : 


» treasurer, 


ars Are Pre- 
With Univer- 
nia on Friday 


Science Monitor 
7 News Office 
ork—The swim- 
of the City of 
preparations 
team champion- 
imence on De- 
ntest with the 
ylvania in the 
acious quarters 
sium are 
lidates for the 
‘ving Ashworth 
. Leo Lehrman 
nowear, L. J. 
e Lehman ’22. 
hs the sprints 
i Levin ’21 and 
be used for the 
"21, in the 
ented by Solo- 
» Louis Thuor 
: 721 will again 
2 plunge. 
also available. 
will be headed 
» While others | 
a} Phil- 
"23, Michael 


ty 


4 Tit 


"21, Bruce ; 


piro, John Don- 
Cr, all of 1923. 
follows: 

Of Pennsy!l- 


innings: 


meant victory. 


against one defeat 


Alfredo de Oro—O 
r2wi¢e@os8 0 € O 
SBeawtstse0¢és 
 . Boe It ee ae ae 


~~, 


0 if 0 | 
—) 


8. Ligh | / 


Referee—A. S. Wannaseau. 
Two New York veterans, John Daly | 


and De Oro, battled nip and tuck in! 


the feature match Tuesday night. | 
Daly defeated the Cuban 50 to 45 in 
65 innings. A run of 9 broke a tie 
of 30 and gave Daly the lead that 
Both contestants were 
in splendid stroke. Daly played his 
best game of the 
short a string of three losses. 


last. It was his second loss. 


match by innings: 


John Daly—0 11 0 3 
0114 
i¢:? 


0 0 


» 1—~d0. 


i | 
922 
a I ee Ge Se i 
7320601 0 0 
High run—92 
fredo de Oro — 


i Se me 
000020 
oigastd@ 
Innings— 


. 0 0 0 
0€@0000301 2 0 
i. fe @ ee © a me. 

aime 2 2 431 6 3 
ings—65. High run-—4. 


His seventh straight 


0 
0 
Al 
0 
0 
0 


0 ¢ 
victory as 
was recorded in 
the first of Tuesday night’s contests 
by J. M. Layton of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, when he outscored C. L. Jack- 
son of Kansas City, Missouri, 50 to 35 
in 52 innings. This was Jackson’s 
second loss in nine starts and he was 
tumbled out of first place thereby. 
A run of 4, followed by his high of 
8, gave Layton 48 points a the forty- 
fifth inning. Jackson was outclassed 
practically all the way. He got 6 
for his best run. The match by 
frames: 

J. M. Layton— 
00001104 
0020331 0 
—50. Innings—»d2. 
Cc. L. Jackson—1 02010011 0 
Se rteeeeiwt@¢ee@e3'20000004;: 
eames itee €1ie6é200000 83 


000031 0 
10010182 0 
048 00000 
Hligh run—R8. 


—§ 2 0 
40 o: 
0] 0 


0 


nd A. Morphey 


tourney, and cut | 
De Oro | 
fought aggresively against the odds | 
and the result was in doubt to the 
The | history this season, 
istered having worked two shifts in| 
the mines during the summer to pro-' 


a splendid team, 


point in a hard- fought contest at Butte 
| which resulted in a 7-to-6 victory for 


the team from Bozeman, a missed goal 


proving disastrous to the miners. 


Coach D. W. Graves, a graduate of the. 
| University of Missouri, 


developed a 
with Capt. L. 
91, at left end, J. E. 
A. Borton 


‘BL, Bnd C. 


| defense, and Clarence Brvan 


Montana Wesleyan in 
game 10 to 7, by 
kick by Quarterback J. P. 
the final minutes of play, 
defeated Mt. St. Charles twice. The 


School of Mines was not given a place 


Lee °’22. in 


on the State Univ ersify’s schedule | 
This school has gone in| 
more extensive | 


this season. 
for athletics on a 
scale than at any time in previous 


vide the necessary funds for obtain- 
ing a first-class coach in the person 
of C. M. Pittser. 

Montana Wesleyan Universi®y had 
considering the reg- 
istration of the college, and in Capt. 
B. M. Bowers ’21, it has a line-plung- 
ing and hard-hitting halfback hard to 
beat. Wesleyan defeated Mt. St. 
Charles, 17 to 0, and Billings Poly- 
technic Institute, 21 to 0, but lost to 
the Montana State College, 7 to 17, to 
the State University, 0 to 34, and to 
the School of Mines, 7 to 19. Mt. St. 
Charles College had a -rather light 
team which fought hard throughout, 
with State Dairy. Commissioner, 


its second match ag 


‘on the Harvard team, 


and also'} 


each student reg- | 


due to 
number two 


This was partly 
M. Blagden, 


Club. 
failure of F. 


ing one match to Crescent by default. 


failed to win; though C. J. 


H. W. Dangler. The summary: 
re. S. Whitlock, Harvard Club, 
James Doig, Crescent Club, 15—4, 15—7 

M. M. Sterling, Crescent Club, defeated 

FM. Blagden. Harvard ¢lub, by default 

H. Heminway, Harvard Club, de- 

e. MecVaugh, Crescent Club, 

12, 15—6. 

Ritchie, 


Torrance, 15—8, 


Crescent Club, 

._ W. Dangler, Crescent Club, defeated 

._ J. Coulter, Harvard Club, 15—13, 10-—lLo, 
‘ . yt 

Dingee, Crescent Club, defeated 

’ Burden, Harvard Club, 15—2, 

J. W. Ivins, Club, defeated W. 

A. Ingalls, Harvard Club, lo—2, J—15, 

15—11 


KOLEHMAINEN TRIES 


(‘rescent 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PARIS. France—A most successful 
track meeting, organized by the Rac- 
ing Club de France, 
recently, 
celebrities in the footracing world. 
The “star” event of the day was 
the appearance of Hannes’ Koleh- 
mainen, the Norwegian and Olympic 


'Marathon champion, who attempted to 


lower his own record over the 20 


kilometers distance. Great 


William Fluhr donating his services| was shown in his praiseworthy effort, 


as coach for the season. 


The State University’ of Montana | best mark by 


has won the state gridiron title each | 
season since 1908, when the School of | 
Mines won the championship. State | 
University has a record of 11 victories | 


tin 19 games with the State College, 
“| while four were drawn battles, 


A brighter day is dawning for all | 
'Montana educational institutions ae 


and he failed to reach his previous’ 
|for any reason, 
then, 
there are two good freshmen in resi- 
idence—W. G. C. 
School—a hard-working, bustling for- 


He covered 
in 16m. 


only 14s. 
the first five kilometers 
the first 10 in 32m. 


whole distance in lh, 7m. 18 1-5s. 


was accompanied at the commence- | 
Herminier | ward—and 
| Winchester, 
12m. get his Blue before he 
establishing a new French | | There is therefore little -concern re- 


ment by Moche, Vigriand, 
and Ichard. The last named com-| 


beggar’ bay 20 kilometers in Ih. 
20 4-5 
ee tiie record, 


the | 


to appear, giv-' 


but the last three} 
Coulter | 
made a game battle before losing to| 

preference over F. N.S. Creek. 
defeated | 
fan 


‘and D. 8S. Ma 


| improvement 
Harvard Club, defeated | of the present season 
evident that 
‘a better man could be found. 
was given to A, T. 
and he at once made his place almost 
pace and by the) 
his | 
| Hearne had scored 46 and Russell 101.| Blue, constitute a plethora of talent 
|The summary: 
against | 
Callender, who was considered | 
.in the very front rank of left-wingers. | 
lO MAKE A RECORD | | o. an ideal centerforward: 
igreat trouble is that the remainder of 
‘the forwards rely too much upon him 
and are quite lost when he is away. 
He plays the typical Corinthian short- 
passing gatne, and is undoubtedly one 
of the cleverest amateurs playing 
day. 
ton and W. E. Harding can hardlv be 
_improved 
‘playing Hubert next to his 
and 
people prefer them with the positions | ~ 
reversed, | 
better shot of the two 


.a certainty 
15—4. | 


1914, 
'R. H. 


was held here 
and attracted a number of’ 


interest | 


58., | 
53 4-5s., and the! 
He. 


season against Oxford was picked, but. 
It will be! 


did not play intact again. 
recalled that this vanguard was se- 
lected only at the last minute owing 


ito A. G. Doggart being unable to play. 
The leading players of the Harvard | 
'club were superior, 
Bush | 
"21, at tackles) 
| as the star performers on the forward 
23) and | 
F. H. Finch ’22, as the backfield stars. | 

The State School of Mines won from | 
a hard-fought | 
virtue of a drop-| 


He was picked to appear against Ox- 
ford, but decided to stand down. He 
is now back in form again and there 
is no doubt that he must eain the 
Last |} 
season the great difficulty was to find 
outside left. There appeared to 
no natural wing-men in residence, 
rk was selected from a 
He showed but very little 
at the commencement 
, and it was soon 
would be aropped if 
A trial 
John’s, 


be 


poor lot. 


he 
Davies, St. 


his 
which he placed 
also works well with 
was in residence in 
year was up | 


by 
wav ip 
He 

He 
that 


clever 
centers, 
Doggart. 
but 


Gilbert Ashton, is al- 


but the 


The captain, 


to- 
On the right wing, Hubert Ash- 


upon. This year they are 
| | brother 
Harding on the wing, but most 


aS Harding is rather the 
not be available 
it is doubtful if, even 


the Blues would get back, as 


Should this line 
Lee, from Bede 
the third Ashton from 
we Re ES who will surely 


“goes down.” 


garding the Cambridge forwards and | 


' before the side was 
'took eight wickets for 55 while Wool- 


' second. 
| On the firs 


2 eer 
+ 


RS coe —— 
; 
‘ 


an 


with nine wicke*s down when A. Am- 
bler came in to bat as the last man 
for his side and the score rose to 118 
retired. 
ley took two for 56. The English- 
men fielded very well. 


J. B. Hobbs and A. C. Russell start- 


ed batting for the Marylebone Cricket | 


Club to the bowling of Mr. Phillips| 
and Mr. Thurgarland. 


Fourteen runs were scored 
continued to score at 


and Russell 323. 
at square-leg by C. E. 
he had scored 48. 
joined by J. W. 
of scoring slowed down a bit, 
when stumps were drawn for the day 
the total stood at 201 for one wicket. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA—First Innings 
E. Pellew, c Parkin, Bb Woolley... 
. Stirling, c Russell, b Parkin ... 
Smith, b Parkin 
Richardson, b Woolley 
R. A. Gehrs, b Parkin 
. Henry, b Parkin 
Richardson, c Hobbs, 
. Rundell, b Parkin 
A. Phillips, b Parkin 
. Thurgarland, b Parkin 
A. Ambler, not out 
DIOR, GE oes wiitetbewedbidkbbesca. 


b Parkin... 


Total 
M. (, C.—First Innings 
B. Hobbs, c Pellew, b Smith 
. C. Russell, not out 
. W. Hearne, not out 
Byes, 


Total (1 wKt-) 


PURDUE. FOOTBALL 


TEAM NAMES LEADER. 


Stay 


Special to The ¢ Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


Hearne and the rate) 
and | 
|B. Davies, J. W. Robertson, B. C. Schol- 


| which 


‘Swanson of Wakefield, Nebraska, 
elected captain of the 1921 Universit. 


LAFAYETTE, Indiana—E. R. Car- 
man ‘23 of Joliet, Illinois, was elected | 


captain of the 1921 Purdue University | === 


of speed, he is as yet new to the 
“rugger”’ game. 
There seems little reason for antici- 


Parkin | pating at halfback any other than FE. 
,Campbell and F. A. Waldock. 


These 
tried and experienced Blues make an 
excellent halfback line, and it is hard 
to say who, in the absence of efther 
man, would fall into the position. The 
leader of the forwards is D. D. Duncan, 


Russell hit the | the captain of the varsity team, and he 
| first ball for 4 and scored 6 on thejis quite splendid as a leader of his 
|pack, and as general adviser to the 
t over and the two’ batsmen! whole team. 

a good pace. | 
At the interval Hobbs had scored 33) 
Hobbs was caught! G. Sharp, V..H. Neser and H. F. Wal- 
Pellew after! 
Russell was then! included in the 1920 team, whilst A. § 


Blues are included in the 
C. H. Evans, R. 


Several 
varsity eight, namely, 


dock. These will in all likelihood be 


L. Hamilton, 


H. P. Marshall, p. C 
Francis, J. F. \ 


Maxwell-Hyslop, J. 
field, and R H. Bettinson, the cricket 


pon if the 
the varsity 


could be relied 


u 
necessity arose. Although 


9 |has been somewhat lacking in consis- 
0j;tency, a very different 
1| to be told after their encounter with 
38 | 


tale may have 


Cambridge: The halfback line needs 
‘no commént, and, when the team is 
| welded together as the result of con- 
‘stant practice on the field, the Light 
‘Blues will indeed have to look to their 
laurels. 


ee 


NEBRASKA CHOOSES SWANSON 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LINCOLN, Nebraska Clarence 


Was 


—~ 


of Nebraska football eleven. He has 
played left end on the Husker team 
for two years. 


ee 


LEEDS DEFEATS COVENTRY 


Special cable to The Christian Scier 
Monitor from its European News Office 2 


LEEDS, England (Wednesday)—In 


-the Second Division of the Association 


Football League here today Leeds de- 
feated Coventry, 4 to 0. 


| far as athletic endeavors »re concerned 
as a result of the passing of the mill 
tax and hond issue referendums at! 
the recent elections, through which a/| 
fund of $20,000,000 is provided for the 
maintenance of the four state schools, 


football team at a banquet tendered | 
| the varsity football squad here. Car- 
/man came tO’ Purdue in 1912 and was a 
‘member of the freshman football | 
Varsity of that year. This year he 


at home; /|—35. Innings—5!. High run—é. 


Raferee—J. H. Levis. 


AE TS 


F. W. ROBERTS NOMIN. ATED 
TOLEDO, Ohio—F. W. Roberts of 


Another popular event was a race alfbabks:; but the fullbacks do not 
for the Roosevelt prize. The popular look like being particularly safe, 
favorite for this race w&s Joseph | which will do much to prevent the 
| Guillemot, the French champion, who,| Light Blues from being a well-bal-. 
‘however, was unable to reproduce his | anced team. 


at home: 
se at 


home; 11— 


at Phila- 


3 16—*Colum- 
tollegiates at 


ERS TO 


Monitor 


Cleveland will be elected commodore 
of the Interlake Yachting Association 
at the annual meeting to be held at 
the Toledo Yacht Club on December 4, 
it has been announced by the nomi- 
nating “~ommittee and others engaged 
in making plane for the gathering of 
Lake Erie sailors. The 1921 regatta 
will be held at Put-in-Bay. 


MITCHELL TO MANAGE BRAVES 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — F. F. 
Mitchell has signed a contract to man- 
age the Boston Braves next season, it 
was announced. Mitchell, who suc- 


ceeds G. T. Stallings, conferred with | 


President Grant of the Braves, late 
Tuesday, and it was follewing this 
conference that the announcement was 
made. 


which have been sadly handicapped 
during the past two yeare by the lack 
of funds as appropriated whder the 
old scale by the state’ Legislature, | 
New gymnasiums and additional | 
equipment and facilities will be avail-— 
able with the new funds appropri- 


ated to take the place of that which 


has been made to do by necessity 
during past years. 


CENTER ELEVEN NAMES LEADER| record-breaking line, won fajrly com-| pistinery 


DANVILLE, Kentucky—Norris | 
Armstrong °21 of Ft. Smith, Ar- 
kansas, right halfback on the Center. 
College football team for three sea- | 
sons, hae been elected captain of the | 
team for 1921. The team was given | 
a banquet Tuesday night by the Dan- 


Ville Chamber of Commerce. 


— 


best form, and was defeated by a 


young compatriot named Leon de Nys. | IRISH LEAGUE OPENS 


The latter is a very promising runner, | 
and finished the course of 4827 meters | ITS FOOTBALL RACE. 
in a wonderful burst of speed. In a Be. 
100-meter race, for the Maurice Boyan | 'BISH ASSOCIATION 
prize, Ali Kahn, the Algerian sprint | STANDING 
champion, proved successful, his time | (To November 6 Inclusive) 
being 11 1-5s. Maurice Delvart, who | . Goals 
‘has recently caused no small com- | sg 4 D. Phi 
ment by his performances in the | Cliftonville ....+.++. ‘ 1 
1 


FOOTBALL 


i Glenavon 1 


fortably the Lejeune prize for an $00- | Glentoran ...... 
meter run. It transpired, afterwards, | Linfield e- 6 
however, that the distance actually | 

‘covered was only 700 meters, owing to| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
some mistake in the making of the} BELFAST, Ireland—The Irish As- 
course. This fact made his time of! sociation Football League champion- 
Im. 57 3-5s. somewhat less remark-_ ship opened November 6. It is, how- 
able than it was at first taken to be.| ever, a restricted competition, inas- 


| was a large factor 


| Donald Fielf 


+played end on the regular team and 


in the Purdue 


idefense. In 1918 Carman played 


tackle on the undefeated "Municipal | 


Pier team of Chicago. 

| Previous to the election of the cap- 
tain, 14 major P’s were awarded and 
seven minor letters. The men re- 
ceiving the major insigna are as fol- 


lows: F. J. Birk '22, C. G. Cooley ’21, 
C. C. Stanwood ’2], W, R. Swank °23, 
E. R. Carman ’23, W. L. Claypool ’23, 
"23, E. S. Rate °22, E. 

B. Wagner ’23, P. R. Macklin ’22, E. 
-E. Murphy ’23, R. C. Watson ’22,° R. 
’. Kerr °23, and J. E. Meeker '22. H. 

H. Bendixon ‘22, Douglas Field °23, 
J. R. McCoy °21, L. P. Geyer ’21, O. 
FE. Gulley °23, G. J. Pierre ’21, and J. 
J, Inskeep °21 were awarded the 
minor P. 


“A Most Interesting Way” 


TO EUROPE 


From Quaint. Historie 
Montreal or Quebec 
Direct te 
Liverpool, Glasgow, London, 
Southampton, Havre, 
Antwerp 


TO THE ORIENT 


Vancouver to China, Japan. ete. 


delightful Pacifi 
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“RUSSIA 


ye Havin Occupied 
: Writer Says 
I Now Distrust Bol- 
raternal Greetings” 


n Science Mor.itor 
d—-The Armenian 
n states that further 
me to hand which 
light on. recent 
been in progress 
referring to a 
ipha Kemal, in which 
' Turkish National 
, the communica- 

a fortnight later 
vernment received a 
from Mr. Tchitch- 
sary for Foreign Af- 
sia, in reply to an 

y the Prime Minister 

r. Tehitcherin in this 
4 ternal greetings” 
Republic and assured 
Russia was filled with 
* sentiment” for the 
prosperity of the 

D easchak. "the mod- 
nin Tiflis, makes 


nent in its issue of | of the mission of British women, or- | mam 


1 this subject: 


phonic installations, is beginning to 
export to Italy, Bulgaria and Russia. 
Within the past two years the Tzecho- 
Slovak Republic has created 5500} 
kilometers of new telephone lines and 


| 6800 kilometers of new telegraph lines, 


representing an expenditure of nearly 
70,000,000 crowns. 

The postal auto-bus service from 
Prague is also to be extended. The 
existing lines number 50, covering a 
tota] length of 1000 kilometers. 
‘Speaking of the postal congress at 
Madrid, the agenda of which included 
the question of international checks, 
Mr. Fatka said the Tzecho-Slovak del- 
egates intended to discuss a special 
postal collaboration with the repre- 
sentatives of several states, as well as 
the creation of a Central European 
Postal Union for the purpose of de- 
creasing transport costs and improv- 
ing communications. 


BRITISH WOMEN 
VISIT IRELAND 


———— aed 


Irish Quarrel Said Not to Be 
With the People but With 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
MANCHESTER, England — There | 
was a crowded audience at the Free} 
Trade Hall to hear what the members. 


ganized by the W omen’ s International | 


‘League, had to say about Ireland, 


the Government of England 
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SECRETARIES © 
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at any date. 
Director 
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Students entered on 
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rr rereeererecceretinetenseeeetnaatinatneernemmmnenaneen 
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REAL ESTATE 


FOR. “SALE—A farm of 100 acres in 
Conn., 50 acres tillable land, rest grow- 
ing timber. Price and terms reasonable. 
For particulars, address N42, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 21 Wast 40th St., 
New. _York City. 


FOR SALE 
BARGAIN—Must sell. Elegant parlor suite, 
walnut dining room suite, walnut bedroom suite, 
two 9x12 rugs, library table, floor lamp, Victroia 
and records, brass bed, slightly used; will sell 
separate pieces. 1421 Carmen Ave., near Clark 
St.. Chicago. Tel. Sunnyside 7812. 


PPL LOL DD 


_ BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED | 


WANTED—By two refined business girls, a 
room, light housekeeping; must be near subway | 
lj New York City or Brooklyn; rent 

able. F24, The Christian Science 
| Boston. 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


BACK BAY, ‘Belden Warn, 
room, private suite, near Symphony Hall, 
did for two ladies; privileges; reasonable. 
The | Cnrretiag 5 Science | Monitor. eontay 


reason- 
Monitcer, 


~ a — 


com, “fornished 
splen- 
P78, 


——— 


le have every | where they had been to gather first-| 


oh 


ussia. Is it not true) 


t of the lyrical love 
Armenia, Russo-| 


scupied Karabagh, 
4) akhitchevan. Now 
Marx have stopped 


t ‘are very busy loot-. 
Armenians of Kara- 


our. A further con- 


} lyrical love for Ar- | 


[pression in the new 
) ist troops on our 
} new Turkish adepts 
‘i m’ have entered our 
iti, have occupied that 
‘advancing via Mar- 

or Ardahan, That 
not made without the 
ithout the encourage- 
eel 


7 lightest doubt. 


Olian frate: ‘nitvisa | 
urging the release of all Irish politi-| 


} Proletarian Interna- 
at Baku, Zinovieff 

( lian world to a holy 
ja has sent six puds 


d pounds) of gold as_ 
ha Kemal, and this. 


ried to Erzerum via 
» troops of Mustapha 
b ant not hungry, 
be; they are well 
with aeroplanes. We 
plieve that Mustapha , 
his army with the gold 
d from Soviet Russia. 


You” 


ie 
sonfronted with a new 
-thirsty Communists. 


more tyrannical and 


’ 1 those powers whom. 
‘the attitude of their. 


he army of Mustapha 
the following speech 


sh leader, appears | 


anation: 


’ i property of foreign-| 


yc said Mustapha 


2r 17 in his speech. 


; ‘kill the Greeks, the 
French and the Brit- 
ena kill them 
‘them, destroy and 
Allah is great and 
roe: has also re- 
a tion from Tiflis 
it large numbers of 
s have been concen. 
at front thanks to 
plied by the British 
: of the Black Sea. 
Armenian troops 
ttack under the 

ral Siligian and dis- 
h troops from the 


f .) 


med and Novo- 


hing on Sarika- 
boring hills of which 
fallen. 


ecording to this re- 
| along the south- 


from Kagziman | 
the railway line. 


| As a result of'| 
ynnaissance carried 
staff, it appears 

ar cavalry is op- 
under the com- 
officers. 


A place on the 


it 


tiers of Armenia all 


his advisor, Mr. 
presentatives of the! 
n Armenia, reached 
md week of October 
led the free use 

and the with- 
troops from the 

» report just to hand 
that Soviet Rus- 
ike a demonstra-_ 


aha 


rum by concen-. 


troops there to 
Red ‘Turkish. 


n Karabekir Pasha. | their good effects.” 


VAKIA’ S 
SERVICES 


jan Science Monitor 
Jand—The “Ceske- 
publishes an inter- 
‘a the Tzecho- 
. Posts, in which a 
ment of the 
one service is 


whose fraternal 
i ringing in our ears, | 


as | 
With Miss Frances Melland, a member | 


s More. 
Bolshevist Tartar 


/ 


that country. 


it the ‘fraternal greet-| hang information as to the state of | 


get at the truth, said Dr. Catherine 
Chisholm, as it 
'were happening 
the English 
and of which many English newspa- 
pers contained no account. 
felt, too, that if these things were 
told a body of public opinion could 


be created strong enough to help the 


government to take steps to remedy) 


the situation. 
Miss Ellen C., 
ited J.imerick, 


Galway and West 


Clare, gave many instances of brutal | 


The object of the mission was to. 


,was felt that things | 
in Ireland of which | 
people were ignorant, 


It was. 


Wilkinson, who vis- | 
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it ment meted out to the villagers | 


by§the British soldiers, which she of- 
fered as a reply to Mr. Lloyd George's 
declaration that it was inconceivable 
that Brtish soldiers would attack 
without provocation. A resolution 


the withdrawal of al! 
and that the keeping 


cal prisoners, 
armed forces, 


of order be placed in the hands of. 


local Irish elected bodies, 
ried unanimously. 


Was Car- 


| Accounts Not Exaggerated 


In the course of a conversation 
| of the mission, a representative of 


The Christian Science Monitor asked: 
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| covered with the little travelers, which 
'are glad to avail themselves of the 
| first resting places they can find after 
'their long journey across the North 
| Sea. 
| great that they extend tkroughau? the 
whole length of the eastern seaboard 
‘of both 


In some wears tne 


At times their numbers are so 


England and Scotland, and 
also spread across the country west- 


| ward to Ireland. 


immense flights 
continue 
the usual 


Sometimes these 
in August and 
the autumn, but 
In 1882 an extraordinary inva- 
Sion of theée little birds reached the 
coasts and extended from Kent to as 
far north as the Faroe Islands. Ves 
sels in the North Sea have on different 
occasions had their rigging covered 
_with goldcrests which have settled to 
| Test themselves while on migration to 
this country from the Continent. Along 


| the east coast the arrival of goldcrests 


is so well known to the fishermen that 
they have gained the name of “wood- 
cocks’ pilots,” owing to their appear- 
,ance a few days before the woodeocks 
arrive. During tke great flight large 
numbers frequently appear round 
lighthouses at nighttime, being 
attracted by the glare of the lanterns 
|. The favorite haunts of the goldcrest 
'are well-wooded districts, especially 
‘those abounding with pine, spruce, 
| larch and other fir trees. But during 
| late autumn and winter months, little 
| parties, accompanied with long-tailed 
'tits and coalites, may frequently be 
‘seen along the hedgerows in more 
open country, whieh they traverse 
from end to end, while they keep up 
a .ontinual twittering by their shrill, 
| short call notes, resembling “Zee, zee, 
_zee.”’ It may also be seen along a 
hedgerow in solitude during the depth 
|of winter, making its presence first 


Alice, in wonder 


A ‘ 
\looked up at the spider. At once the| Ch Ri quite a new one showing funny little’ known by its little call notes and the 
spider disappeared. CIry pe: wooden houses rather like his cuckoo | quivering of the twigs aé it passes 
, “on. I see,’ cried Dot. “He disap-| Specially for The Christiag Science Monitor | clock, | from one to the other, and then show- 
pears when he thinks something is! [To the Cherry Fair haste away, | Nanny pulled down some of the jng itself on one of the more exposed 
|mursery pictures and stuck up the! pranches as it hops along. It may 


a 


‘ ‘sunset shells,’ ” 
, “See the sun- 
Streaks of pale 


learn so much jn making a spuection | 
that it gets more and more fascinating | 
as you add to it. A friend hears that) 
you are collecting and he finds that’! 


The Little Folks ‘in 
Dot’s Garden 


almost salmon 
r see anything so 


il sizes of them, 
almost transpar-) 
aks acfoss them 
mme were tinged, 
the sunset colors | 
‘sometimes; and 
e pearly white 
could hardly | 

Mf and the other 
p shells! Such | 
more than an’ 

in size until, 
hree inches long. 
d Alice thought. 


er tire of looking 


- seen the Cham- 
id their hostess. 
folmes’ beautiful 
. you get home.” 
ill box, and there 
_ Nautilus, lying 
oft cotton. 
y the Heart Shell, 
like a heart and 
way of the shell,” 
dit. She showed 
rt and the way it 
, a delicate piece 
ob, a little hole, 


ae 
A 
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2m all over the 
| Miss Annabelle. 
| beaches, 
e some from 
u 1. These little 
the Indians used 
in this box were 
| little straw- 
ts cunning? It 
| strawberry.” 
se animals, don't 
ne spread them 
‘long row. They 
shining and el- 
lj they were cov- 
sp They did 
sssion of wild 


| call them,” said 


Tri ‘ 


Tn ad 


thi 


le full of 


sme little white 
, spreading out 
now white ones. 
looked! These 
fragile as the 
handled without 


e with 
Maud, hap- 
iy, Many more 
lle showed a few 
_ there were so 
id keep the rest 
y you my spiral 
Latin name that 
+ what an odd 
- itself in little 
$ to the end, a 
ks like a little 
id it up.” 
», I want to start 
lun it must be!" 


a 
a 
a? 
Rid ¢« 
‘a 


at fun, but you’ 


he has a rare specimen that he can 
spare you. This leads to another and 
another. Then you want to learn,all 
about them, of course. Oh, it is such 
fun!” 


How to Play the Game 
of ““Nations”’ 


Every country may be honored for 
some useful, or beautiful, or interest- 
ing thing which it produces, some- 


thing that it can offer as a gift to) 


other lands. Interchange of gifts can 
make a very real and true League of 
Nations, a league of service which all 
may be’ proud to enter. None need 
come empty-handed; 
north has reimleer and seal. 

Such is the plan of the game of 
“Nations.” One player is picked out 
to be the first “Nation:’’ he secretly 
decides what country he will call 
himself, and goes away to get ready 
for his part, while the others await 
his return. 

The “Nation” has to bring of to act 
something which he wishes to bring 
from his country. Thus Spain coull 
enter carrying an orange, Norway a 
fir cone or piece of wood, Russia a 
scrap of fur, South Africa an ostrich 
feather, and so on. You could hardly 
be expected to bring a sheep from 
New 
comes in; you could act a sheep- 
shearing, for instance, or a shepherd 
with dog and crook. Or you might 
choose to depict a Chinese gir] tending 
a tray of silkworms. 

‘When the “Nation” has shown or 
acted his gift the lookers-on have to 
guess the correct name. The game is 
ended when you please, usually after 
each player has had his or her turn as 
“Nation.” 


Jewelweed 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The jewelweeds are jolly plants, 
Almost as good as toys! 

I think they’re made for little girls, 
But brother says for boys. 


I scamper down beside the brook 
Before the brightsdew clears, 
To pick the curving orange flowers 

For earrings for my ears. 


But brother teases, “Leave me some 
Until they go to seed. 

Nine earrings are enough for girls; 
You've lots more than you need!” 


And when the funny seeds are ripe 
He picks them here and there, 

And all those little pods go pop 
Like pistols in the air! 


The Owls 


The owls are crying from the woods. 
I hear them in the darkness. “It is 
very peaceful here,” they say. “The 
woods are still and beauliful. We are 
singing to the trees and they are 
listening. Their leaves are silent.” 
The owls’ cry comes to us across the 
quiet fields, 


' 
! 
| 


| “Oh, Dad!” called Dot from among’ 


even the frozen | 


The, Disappearing Spider 


‘the hollyhocks, down in the fence cor- 


‘ner, “come amd see this big, bright- 


colored spider and his funny web.” 
As ] walked across the garden to 


her, Dot danced up and down, crying | 
When I reached her | 
‘she turned quickly and pointed her | 
finger toward a pink hollyhock. Then | 

very | 


'to me to hurry. 


she stopped and looked very, 
'much surprised. 

“Why, it’s gone!” she exclaimed; 
“the spider’s gone, and there's only a 
funny kind of blur where the web was. 
What could have happened, Dad? The 
spider was so big and bright. 
has he gone?” 


' spider. 


'before your eyes. Let’s play a trick 
lon him,” I went on, as Dot looked at 
‘me in wonder. “Turn your back on 
|the corner and so will I. 
very still, and count softly to 100.” 
So we ‘turned around and Dot 


looked up at me. 


“Now turn back again, very slowly. | 
Be sure not to make a quick motion.” | 


Back we turned again and the little 
girl almost cried out. Sure enough the 
spider was there. -He had a big, black 
body, crossed by a few odd gold 


Zealand, but here the acting | 


stripes. He had long and strong 
‘black legs, long enough to spread over 
ithe large, bright silver dollar Auntie 
'gave Dot the day before. 

“And see his funny web, Dad,” said 
Dot, “with its little platform and 
those white, fuzzy, ziggy-zag threads 
in it. JI never, never saw a web like 


that.” P 
It really was an odd web. Two 


two inches apart, ran from a leaf stem 
to the fence wire. They meade a little 
bridge. Halfway across, joining the 
two cords, was a tiny web, or plat- 
form, on which the spider stood. 
Through it ran some odd heavy white 
threads. It looked as if some one had 
dropped a tangled piece of light string 
on the web and the spider had woven 
it in. 

“But Dad,” said Dot, “how did he 
disappear? And how did you get him 
to come back?” 

“Watch,” I said, “and I will wave 
my hand. He will disappear, but you 
must look very, very closely to see 
how he does it.” 

Then I waved my hand sharply 
right over the spider. At once he 
spread his legs to the heavy white 
threads in his platform. Then.he lifted 
his body, and let it drop, pulling with 
his legs. Faster and faster he did 


see. 


could tell what was there. 


while he moved more slowly, then/and the last bit of smoke has twisted | 
And, suddenly, why there up into the air, the boys give a whoop | she took the brown paper off éver 


slower still. 
he was again! 


Where. 


“Really, Dot, that must be a magic | 
You can’t see him any more) 
|and yet I think he is still there—rignt | 


counted slowly to “99, 100,”""and then | 


long cords the length of my arm, and 


going to disturb him.” 

“Sometimes he rune up one of those 
,two long cords and hides in a fence 
‘corner, or under a leaf until every- 
thing is quiet again.”’ 

“Are there more of these spiders in 
the garden, Dad? And do they all 
make webs like this?” 

“There are always some here all 
‘summer. They do not all build their 


big fellow. There are always one or 
two, however, who do it. Here 
‘one, now, by those strawberries. See, 
his web is like an ordinary one, ex- 
cept for the heavy white threads. He 
hides under the leaves. On the win- 
'dew of the garage is another, with a 
web having three cords instead of 
two. He can swing that, but not very 
fast.”’ 

“Well,” said Dot, “It would be fun 
if I had a 
eould swing on 
other children 
wouldn't I, Dad?’ 


is 


I'd s'’prise the 
my magic, 


it. 
with 


Now stand | 


Cleaning Up the 
Leaves 


Gerald hardly knew which he liked 
; the best: raking up the old leaves from 
the trees in the fall, or raking together 
the old grass of the lawn in the spring. 
With one or two other boys, all with 


rakes slung over their shoulders, he! 


| would start to rake up piles of leaves 
from the cottonwoods, the elms, and 
ithe poplars, and from the shrubs in 


| the center of the lawn, just as soon as | 


he could run home from school. ‘Nat- 


|urally, there was something that the | 
| boys looked forward to that made them | 
‘hurry home just to gather up leaves. | 


What do you think it was: bonfires. 


after the last snow 
he soft south wind is 


|the spring, 
'weeks old and t 


mer, “make capital bonfires. First 
you rake a half dozen piles of leaves 
along the edge of the street, and make 
them nice and round, so that the blaze 
will look just as fine as possible. Then 
each boy will take his place by one of 


same moment. By this time the wind 
‘has gone down and the smoke from 


webs just like this, nor act like this | 


bigger web than his and: 


Leaves in the fall and dry grass in| 
is | 


‘talking louder and louder about sum- | 


Here are stalls to tempt each comer 


| Piled with 


| Bonny lads and lassies gay! 


/new ones in one corner of the room, / easily be approached to within two or 
er a “7 then she took a table and chair that | three feet and its movements and 
fairings of the summer. | were near and put them further along | beauty of its plumage carefully stud- 


_ Ruby lips I'll match with cherries, the wall and said: “You may have/jeq In the early spring the goldcrest 
|For dainty ears, curl-hidden, there is |t@#8 corner all to yourself to pretend! pours forth his sweet but rather fee- 


_A pair of cherry earrings, sweet 

| To wear, and oh! so sweet to eat. 
Cherry ripe! Cherry ripe! 
| see 

|The fair beneath the cherry.tree. 


Tommy’s Travel Club 


The in London had lost all 


n 


trees 


their leaves and winter gave signs of | 


being im a hurry to rush in on au- 
tumn’s footsteps when Tommy Brown 
heard his mother and Daddy talk of 
Switzerland. It was one morning at 
| breakfast. 
Tommy 
open, 1 
about Switzerland and he longed to 
go there; besides there were quite a 
Jot of pictures in some of the shop win- 
dows which had the interesting word 
written. upon them, and which showed 
grown-ups in woolly coats and caps 
|sliding down steep places on long 
| wooden things which Nanny told him 
‘were called “skis.” 


listened, eyes very wide 


} 
} 


‘great fun and Patricia, who was a’ 
clever little girl, said, 


| 


He had often heard Mother talk | 


and girls skating and tobogganing, and | 
'great beautiful mountains in the back- | 


‘ground and clear blue skies and dark 
pine trees, and Tommy thought it all 
'very wonderful. 


' 


So when Mother began to talk about | 
going to such a place, Tommy said, 


“Will you take me, 
must I wait?’ 


too, Mother, or 


when I get there,” 
On the day Mother had started on 
her journey, Tommy and Nanny turned 


Tommy stopped at his favorite win- 


| Club began. 


n; we will call it ‘Switzerland.’ ” 
Next morning brought a long letter 


John and Patricia Horne were in- 


have a new game. 


we are with Mother, you can read what | such as 


' woven together with spiders’ web and 


she says to John and Patricia and then 
we'll look at the pictures.” ; 
Well, John and Patricia thought it 


have one of my corners Italy. 


tures, and I’ve dolls, too, 


right, and when you come to see us| 


we can pretend ‘Italy,’ and we'll 


travel in each other's ‘nurseries with- | 


out going away from London at all.” 

Nanny smiled. “Children,” she said, 
“we'll have a club, and John, Patricia, 
Tommy, and the little Joneses can all 


belong. 
post cards and we'll try to dress our 


dolls in the right clothes, and if we | 
; 5h h _ “don’t know anybody in the countries | TU™P, 
| Then there were others with boys} we want to go to, why we'll just find 


some nice little books to tell us that. 


we want to know!” | 


And that was how Tommy’s Travel 


; 


Traveler's Joy | 


The climbing shrub known as trav-| 


eler’s joy is a wild English clematis | 


“IT cant take you this time,” said | 
Mother, “but I’ll send you post cards’ 
gust, 


into the little street off Piccadilly. 


Per- | 


haps the man in the shop would give. 


“Of course,” 


'the fires goes straight up into the air,| we will try.” 


just like the smoke from the signal | 
fires of the Indians who used to live. 
‘hind the shining counter. 
you don’t want a book—one of our. 
posters—well, certainly, but we only; *™ 7 

I’m | Will notice, that as the flowers fall | 
sven bunches of feather-like threads with 


on the prairies. The sun has gone 


/everything, 
blazes, 
|repay many times over for the boys’ 


‘running home from school just to rake 


up a lot of old dry leaves. And then,’ 
when they have had all this fun with! 
this. The web began to swing up and |the bonfires, along comes Gerald's | 
down, too. Soon it was going so fast | father and gives each boy a coin for | | 
the spider’s ,body began to be hard to the work he has done in making the | Tommy came in from his walk one’ 
In a moment there was just a yard look so spick and span. The dry | morning, there was a big roll of brown | 
blur of motion. No one, not knowing; | leaves keep the boys busy for nearly a! paper and cardboard and his name was. 
In a little | week, and when the last pile is lighted | written on it In big letters! : 


‘and cry: “Wait unt? next spring and 


down and there is a dusky gloom over | 
so that the six cheery) 
with their pillars of smoke 


“Yes—Switzerland—how 


have the ones in the window. 
afraid I can’t take them out. 


wait a few days we'll be having some 


your home address,” he added, turning 
to Nanny. 
Well, three days passed and when 


os 


“It’s your posters,” said Nanny, and 


‘carefully and four lovely big pictures 


“Why does he do that?” asked Dot. | then we'll clean up the grass, Grass came out of the cardboard! 


| Just then a white hen came up and 


| bonfires are better than any.” 


i 


him a picture and he could put it up 
‘in his play nursery and pretend he) 
was near the mountains! 
the piles, and all will be lighted at the} Nanny was very kind. 
‘she said, “I’m sure they will have some | 


‘more pictures inside; come along and 


'young botanist. 


long do' 
you want to stay?” asked the man be-. 


“Oh—I see, . rie 
make one forget that it is only -an 


more and [’ll send them to you—leave | 


: 


SO | 


; 


of great beauty, and often from early | 
June, right on through July and Au-'| 
it throws its myriad whitish} 
blossoms in starry masses along the| 
hedgerows. It specially loves a 
chalky soil, and in such districts may. 


‘raise itself even to. the tree | 
dow to have a long look at the happy | e tops, | 


‘people in Switzerland. And then a/| 
‘lovely plan came into his head! 


drooping later in huge pendant clus-| 
ters on the sunny side, and making | 
itself a joy indéed to any ‘passing| 
traveler. — 

This wild clematis has many inter-| 
esting features for the study of the'| 
Firstly, the flower | 
has no petals,.for what are usually) 
called its petals are really only the’ 


four greenish-white sepals that seem 


to have taken their place; but the 
mass of stamens in the center, and 
the sweet fragrance emitted almost 


imperfect flower after all. Then you 


away they are quickly followed by 
the segds attached, until presently the | 
whole hedgerow is massed with these 
curling, feathery awns from end to. 
end, and the beauty remains right | 
on into the ‘winter. The traveler’s. 
joy supports itself by twining some. 
of its leaf stalks round the twigs’ 
along the hedgerow, and you will be 
interested to notice that all those! 
stalks which are used in this way! 
become hard and woody, while the| 


_ | others tumble swiftly away to earth | 
There were his favorites and also| in the first sharp frosts of winter. i 


' 


| nests. 


“I’m going to! the 
; ; My | twigs: 
mother is there and we've lots of pic-/| 


| : 
dressed | wimbing about 


ble little song, which is repeated almost 
| continually during the day while he is» 


from Mother and three picture post/ a+ home amid the dense foliage of 
Come and | cards. 


some favorite fir tree. e 
Spruce and larch plantations are its 


| Vited to spend the afternoon with the| oniet resorts in the spring, where it 
‘children. Tommy said: “Nanny, we can | 
We'll all pretend | 


The beautiful little globular 
nest, composed of the softest materials 
moss, wool, and feathers, 


densely lined with soft feathers, is at- 
‘tached beneath the branch of’ ga fir, 
usually at the extremity ande under 
shelter of laterally divergir& 
the opening is above. The 
writer has often seen this little bird 
the twigs, now and 
‘again giving final touches to its snug 
little domicile. | 

The goldcrest measures only 34,4 
inches in length, i.e., from the tip of 
the bil] to the end of the tail, and its 


| wings when fully expanded measure 
‘from tip to tip only six inches. 


We'll get our pictures pref 


The 
general color olive-green above, 
shading into a yellowish tint on-the 
the head is very beautifully 
ornamented with a brilliant crown, 
composed of golden-vellow in front, 
and blending into lustrous orange be- 
hind, and bordered on each side’ by «a 


is 


‘rich black stripe; the feathers of the 
| wings and tail are grayish-brown, mar- 


gined with olive-yellow—across the 
wing is a blackish band and the wing 
coverts are tipped with white; the 
under parts are pale olive-buff. 

This little bird must not he mis- 
taken for its close relative, the fire- 
crested wren, a much rarer species 
which was first recognized in England 
in 1882. The firecrest may readily be 
distinguished by a black band passing 
through and behind the eye and sep- 
arated from the black stripe bordering 
the fire-colored crest by a white band 
above the eye. The firecrest is a trifle 
larger than the goldcrest. The former 
is only a winter visitor to England 
and occurs sparingly. No instance 
of ita nesting is known in the British 


Tell Me 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Robin on the bough, 
Tell me why you're singing; 
Is it of the berries 
Autumn will be bringing? 
Robin on the bough, 
Tell me why you're singing. 


Timid little harebell 
Tell me where you're hiding; 
Hours I have been searching, 
Da be more confiding. 
. Little darling harebel]. 
Tell me where you’re hiding. 


Swallow in the thatch. - 
Tell me why you're going 

To the sunny orange-land- 
Soon there'll be Spring-sowing 

Swallow in the thatch, 
Tell me why yot’re going 
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| the Babylonian cities, 
‘and enterprise could scarcely fail 


' journey, 
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‘of Persia. 


perate highlands of Armenia, 


‘the Mediterranean Sea, and emptied | 


its waters into a eulf of the Indian 
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Ocean. Parallel with this great river | 
‘importance. The Tigris, too, 
from the Armenian hills, flowed 
through the fertile districts of Assyria, 
and carried their varied produce to 
Moderate skill 


‘make Babylon, not only the emporium 
of the Eaéetern world, but the main 
‘link of commercial intercourse be- 
‘tween the East and the West. 
he inhabitants did not negiect the 
advantage bestowed upon them b5 
nature. A system of navigable canals 
‘that may excite the admiration of 
even the modern engineer, connected 
together the Euphrates and Tigris, 
those great arteries of her commerce. 
With a skill, showing no common 
knowledge of the art ot surveying, 
‘and of the principles of hydraulics, 
ithe Babylonians took advantage of 
the different levels in the plains, and 
‘of the periodical rises in the two 
'rivers, to complete the water com- 
munication between all parts of the 
province, and to fertilise, by artificial 
irrigation, an otherwise barren and 
unproductive soil. Alexander, after 
he had transferred the seat of his 
‘empire to the East, so fully under- 
stood 
works, that he ordered them to be 
|cleansed and repaired, and superin- 
tended the work in person, steering 
‘his boat with bis own hand through 
the channels. . , 
| High-roads and causeways across 
‘the desert united Syria and Palestine 
iwith Babylonia. Fortified stations 
protected the merchant from the wan- 
|dering tribes of Arabia, walled cities 
' served as resting-places and store- 
houses, and wells at regular inter- 
\vals gave an abundant supply of 
water during the hottest season of 
the year. One of those highways was 
carried through the center of Meso- 
potamia, and crossing the Euphrates 
near the town of Anthemusia led into 
central Syria. A 6econd appears [to 
have left Babylon by the western quar- 
ter of the city, and entered Idumea, 
after passing through the country of 
the Nabathwans. Others branched off 
to Tadmor, and to cities which were 
/built in the midst of the desert almost 
‘solely for purposes of trade. 

To the east of Babylonia was the 
‘celebrated military and commercial! 
‘road described by Herodotus. It led 
from Sardis to Susa in ninety days’ 
and was furnished, at inter- 
vals of about fifteen miles. with sta- 
tions and public hostelries, probably | 
the modern 


Merchandise and travellerge de- 
scended the rivers upon rafts of 
skins, as well as in boats built of reeds 


‘coated with bitumen, or of more golid 
| materials. 


The land 
doubt principally carried on. as at the 
present day, by caravans 
/backs of camels, horses, and asses. 
The Assyrian sculptures show that 
waggons and Carts drawn by mules 
and oxen were not unknown, and as) 
the roads appéar to have been care- 


Near St. Maclou, 


‘Norman town of Rouen 


LO | 


the importance of these great) 


caravanserais | 


trade was no. 


of mer- | 
chants, who loaded their goods on the. 
schoolboys 
and anxious-faced merchants 


not 


~. ~2 . , 
b> er 
7 PQS 


SP orn 


Courtesy of the New York Public 


I ouen, 


‘An Old Norman Town. 


Shall we set a foot down for a mo- 


! 


i 
ap- fully kept in repair, this more con- | beams, 
proached in one part of its course venient and cheaper mode of trans-| out from the brick walls, 
within almost one hundred miles of |porting merchandise was 
neglected.—"‘Nineveh and Baby-'| 
lon,” Sir Austen Henry Layard. 


probably | of an Age 


Library: 


ment in the queer, interesting, busy,old , 


,— where every- 
body goes, who goes to Paris, but where 


is most curious to see, 
France? The broad, active quays, and 
the elegant modern buildings 
them, and the bridges, and the 
with its barges and steamers, are, 
is true, worth the d ex- 
posed. to the eye of every passer, 
and give one the idea of a new and 
enterprising city. But back from this, 
another city—the old city, infi- 
nitely more worthy of attention. 

Out of its midst rises the cork- 
screw iron tower of the Cathedral. 

And if [one] have an Agricultural 
eye, it will wander delightedly over 


respects, 


ri ver 
if 


seeing, an 


is 


corn-land, and in orchards. And if 


he have an Historic eye, it will single 
out an old castle or two that show 


few stop, for a look at what in many) 
in all. 


upon | 


, because 


i necessities. 
Gothic 


‘shaft, 
the broad, rich plains that there bor- | iP ‘ “ga 
der the Seine,—rich in all manner of /O° 8rOUne pian, 


; 
| 


staircase, 
'with 


themselves upon the neighbor hills;- “ 
finds occasion to change in its form or 


and the ruins, and the Seine, and the 
valley, and the town, will group to- 
gether in his imagination,—and he 
will bear away the picture in his mind 
to his Western home in the wilder- 
neés;——-and it shall serve him as an 
illustration—a living illustration to 
the old chronicles of wars—whether 
of Monstrelet, or Turner, or Anque- 
til, or Michelet : So, when he 
readeth of Norman plain blasted with 
battle,-and knightly helmets glitter- 
ing in the crash of war, he shall have 
a scene—a scene lying clear as mid- 
day under the eye of steady memory, 


or of stout Henry V., 

Charles VI., or of 
for these—all of 
have trodden the 


of Joan of Arc, 
or of driveling 
Jean sans peur— 
them, he knows, 
valley of Rouen. 

Whoever may have 
Worcester or Gloucester, will have a 
‘foretaste of what comes under the 
eye at Rouen;—but to one fresh from 
the new, straight thoroughfares of 
America, nothing surely can seem 
stranger than the dark, crowded wavs 
of the capital of Normandy. 

How narrow, how dirty. how cool— 
for even in 6eummer the sun can not 
come down in them—for the project- 
ing balconies, and the tallness of the 
houses; and between the fountains in 
| the occasional open places, and the 
incessant washings, it is never dry. 
There is no pavement for the foot- 
‘goer but the sharp, 
eticking up from side to side, 


seen Inglish 


and 


purpose, 


‘to the 


‘interest 


his own way, 
style adopted 


‘inal correspondence 


the 
sure to 


round stones ~~ 


sloping down to the sluiceway in the. 


middle. Donkeys with loads of cab- 
bages, that nearly fill up the way,— 
women with baskets on their heads, 
and staring strangers, 
merie in their 
ing two by two, and soldiers 
(not common in France), 


and gen d’ar- 
cocked hats—-march-. 
and | 


(still | 


rarer out of the North)—all troop to-- 


gether under gables, that would seem 
to totter, were they not of huge oak 


whose blackened heads peep 
like faces 
gone by. 
What quaint carving! 
old tiles, when you 


Photograph by Peter Juley, New York 


from the lithograph by Howard Leigh 


windings 
well-filled., 
below, 
above 
Grant 


What 
are 

shops 
reeling 

(Donald 
sleanings.”’ 


'of the peaked roofs’ 
and twists! There 
and sometimes elegant 
with story on. story 
them. [Ik Marvel 
Mitchell) in “Fresh 


The Variety of the 
Cothic Schools 


variety of the Gothic schools 
more healthy and beautiful, 
in many entirely 
unstudied, and results. 


change, but 


The 
is the 
cases it is 
not 
love of from 
the best, 
architecture, as 
that which can fit most 
to all services, vulgar or noble. Un- 
defined in its slope of roof, height of 
breadth of arch, or disposition 
it 
expand into a hall, 
or spring 
undegraded 
hausted energy: 


is not only 
only rational 
itself 


turret, 
into a 
grace and 
and whenever 


spire, 
unex- 
it 
it submits to it without the 
slightest sense of either to its 
unity Or majesty,—subtle and flexible 
like a fiery eerpent but ever attentive 
voice of the charmer. And it is 
one of the chief virtues of the Gothic 
builders, that they never suffered 
ideas of outside symmetries and con- 
sistencies to interfere with the real] 
use and value of what they did. If 
they wanted a window, they opened 
one; a room, they added one: a but- 
tress, they built one; utterly regard- 


loss 


in the which he may plant his visions |/@S8 Of any established conventional- 


ities of external appearance, knowing 
(as indeed it always happened) that 
such daring interruptions of the for- 
mal plan would rather give additional 
to its symmetry than injure 
that, in the best times of 
Gothic. .-a useless window would 
rather have been opened in an unex- 
pected place for the sake of the eur- 
prise, then a useful one forbidden for 
the sake of symmetry. Every succes- 
sive architect, employed upon a great 
work. built the pieces he added in 
utterly regardiess of the 

by his predecessors: 
and if two towers were raised in nom- 
at the sides of 
cathedral front, one was nearly 
be different from the other, 
and in each the style at the top to be 
different from the etyle at the bottom. 
“The Nature of Gothic,’ John Ruskin. 


it. So 


Almost 


Within my reach! 

1 could have touched! 

I might have chanced that way! 

Soft sauntered through the village, 

Sauntered as soft away! 

So unsuspected violets 

Within the fields lie low, 

Too late for striving fingere 

That passed, an hour ago. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


'_-what heary | 
catch a glimpse 


‘UNlathorne Court, 
so called; 


'a@ wall about twenty feet 
wall 


of 
‘colour, the effect of that stonecrop of 


minute 


leading 
was at the further end of tle longer 
‘portion of the building. * 


brought 
ivehicle drawn 


‘nances of modern life. 
a noble hall, 
tt; 

lent 
‘tleman’s family; 


| positively 


, But 


Winter Music 


All through the oak-wood 
Rooks fly and call; 

Fast down the rustling boughe 
Brown acorns fall. 


What though December dawn? 
Robins will sing; 

Over the rimy lawn 
Starlings clap wing. 


Starlings of speckled coat, 
Whimsical song, 

Where the old windfalls lie 
Gossip and throng. 


Wren on the apple-bough, 
Sweet-voiced and shrill, 

Clear your crescendos risé, 
Thrill] upon thrill. 


—Roégamund Marriott Watson. 


An Old-World Country | 


| Scriptures, 


House 


house 
and 


Mr. Thorne’s was called | 


two sides of a quadrangle, which was 
completed on the other two sides by 
high. This 

was built of cut stone, rudely 
indeed, and now much worn, but 
beautiful rich tawny yellow 


cut 
a 


it had taken 
The top 


growth, which 
three centuries to produce. 


of thie wall was ornamented by huge. 
round stone balls of the same colour 
as the wall itself. 
‘court was had through a pair of iron 
| gates, 
comfortably open or close them, 
‘sequently they were rarely disturbed. 
| From 
‘Obliquely across 
the left reaching the hall-door, which 
was in the corner 


Entrance into the 


sO massive that no one could 
con- 


led 
to 


two paths 
court: that 


the gateway 
the 


made by the angle 
of the house, and that to the right 
to the back entrance, which 


adepts in 
it 


With those who are now 
contriving house accommodation, 


be 
NO 


carriage could 
hall-door. 

by horses ever comes 
within that iron gate. But this is 
nothing to the next horror that will 


encounter you. 


that 
to 


no 
the 


Court, 


find yourself immediately 
W hat,- 
luxurious friend, accus- 
tomed to all the comfortable appurte- 
Yes, kind sir; 
if you will but observe 
a true old English hall of excel- 

dimenéions for.a country gen- 
but, if 


you 


no dining-parlour. 
Both Mr. and Miss 
proud of this peculiarity of 
dwelling. though the brother was 
once all but tempted by his friends 
to alter it. They delighted in 
knowledge that they. like Cedric, 
dined in their true hail, 
even though they so dined tete-a-téte 
though they had never owned, 


they had felt and endeavoured 


remedy the discomfort of such an ar- 


‘rangement. 
tioned off the front door and a portion | 


‘ 


‘ 


easily 


‘further end of the room 


can shrink into a’. 
coil into a. 


} 


A huge screen  parti- 
of the hall, and from 


screened off a second door led into a 


from mere, Paseace, which ran along the larger 


practical | 
For in one point of view | 
but the. 


being | 


side of the house next to the court- 
i eae a 

The hal! was hung round with fam- 
ily female insipidities by Lely, and 


was properly | 
for the house itself formed | 


no hall?,. 


the | 


‘spectively, 


_mind; 


—telligence 
‘sometimes seems 


ee) 


a a 


Thé ‘Mount of 
Temptation 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Written for 
sg the fourth chapters of the Gos- 

pels of Matthew and Luke, re- 
accounts are given of what 
are known as the temptations of Jesus. 


These accounts are practically the 


same, although the order of the temp-' 


tations are different. In both the 
active agent is etated to be the devil. 
Now the Bible is an Eastern book and 
in the East all qualities are personal- 
ized whenever possible, the winds, the 
stars, all were written about as if they 


were people, so the devil stands simply 
and the temptations! 


for evil quality 
are symbolic of the difficulties 
mankind. In the Glossary of 
ence and Health with Key to 
" by Mary Baker 
589), “Jesus” is defined 
“Jesus. The highest 
corporeal concept of the divine idea, 
rebuking and~destroying error and 
bringing to light man’s immortality.” 
On page 584 we find: “Devi. Evil; a 
lie; error; neither corporeality nor 
the opposite of Truth; a be- 
lief in xin, sickness, and death; animal 
magnetism or hypnotism; the lust of 
the flesh, which saith: ‘!] am life and 
intelligence in matter.” These defini- 
tions jlluminate the scriptural account 
of the temptations, and the accounts 
of how Jesus met and overcame them 
illustrate the method of resisting the 
temptation to believe in life and in- 
in matter, a point which 
obscure to mortals. 
was tempted 


of all 
“Sci- 


(p. 


ways: human 


the Bible says, 
points. Nevertheless divine 
does not set these lusts in 
His own children, in 
them. Principle. has 
in His own image, 
to test His own 
of the flesh is 


Jesus, 
in all 
Principle 
the way of 
order to test 
made man perfect, 
and has no need 
creation. The lust 


‘Simply the belief that there is pleas- 


a ' Now 
will militate much against Ullathorne | 


'so-called quality of evil, 
On entering the front) 


door, which you do by no very grand | 
portal, 
‘in the dining-room. 
exclaims my 


On 


you please, | 


Thorne were! 


their | 
holiness 


life, and intelligence in matter, 
is, apart from Principle, Spirit. 
until it is clearly known that 
divine Principle contains every pos- 
sible expression of pleasure, life, and 
intelligence, mankind is tempted by its 
own ignorance of that fact. This 
ignorance, and the fear of it, is the 
personalized 
in Eastern language as the devil. 

The temptation given by Matthew 
as the third and by Luke as the second, 


ure, 
that 


is wonderfully helpful when unfolded , 


in the light of Christian Science. In 
this temptation we read the “devil 
taketh him up into an high mountain.’ 
page 509 of Science and 
Health Mrs. Eddy speaking 
of spiritual creation: “The 
of spiritual ascension are the 
and seasons of Mind's creation, in 
which beauty, sublimity, purity, and 
-yea, the divine nature—ap- 
pear in man and the universe never to 
disappear.” Returning to the tempta- 


says, 


days 


tion in question, we read that the devil 


. world, and 
to | 


clearly 


' 
i 


the angle so. 


of spiritual vision so far as to make it’: 


unprepossessing male Thornes in red. 


coats by Kneller; each Thorne having 
been let into a panel in the wains- 
coting, in the proper manner. At the 
was a huge 
fireplace, which afforded much ground 
of difference between the brother and 
sister. An antiquated’ grate 


/would hold about a hundred weight 


‘for the consumption 


i vert, 
all 


by a stone coping of its own; 


of coal, 
hearth, by Mr. 
hearth had of .course been 
of wood fagots 
the purpose 


Thorne’s father. 


and the iron dogs for 
were still standing. though half 
buried in the masonry of the grate. 
Miss Thorne was very anxious to re- 
vert to the dogs. The dear zood old 


creature was always glad to revert to 


“sheweth him all the kingdoms of the 
the glory of them: and 
Saith unto him, All these things wil! 
I give thee, 
worship me.” This description 
metaphoric; there exists 
material mountain from which such a 
vision can be obtained, but the meta- 
phor includes the thought that Christ 
Jesus had not ascended the mountain 


i110 


impossible for him to see the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them. 
So long as these can still be perceived 
by sense testimony the claim of the 
lust of the flesh is that man’s dominion 
is dependent on these senses. Just 
as the student of Christian Science as- 
cends to perceive his power, through 


| spiritual understanding, to reflect the 


that | 


: tats 7 
had been stuck on to the|‘C™mPtation claim 
This | 
intended | ‘he flesh 
will, 


anything, and had she heen eystemat-. 


ically indulged, would doubtless in 
time have reflected that fingers were 
made before forks, and have reverted 
accordingly. But in the affairs of the 
fireplace, Mr. Thorne would not re- 
Country gentlemen around him, 
had comfortable grates in their 
dining-rooms. He was not exactly 
the man to have suggested a modern 
usage; but he was not so far preju- 
diced as to banish thogee which his 
father had prepared for his use. 
Miss Thorne’s drawing-room, or, as 
she always called it. withdrawing- 
room, was a beautiful apartment. 
The windows opened on to the full 
extent of the lovely trim garden: im- 
mediately before the windows were 
plots of flowers in stiff, stately, stub- 
born little beds, each bed surrounded 
beyond, 
there was low parapet wall, on 
which stood urns and images, 
and then again, beyond that, a bean- 
tiful lawn sloped away to a sunk 
fence which divided the garden from 


a 


the park. 


is so remarkable. 


It is the colour of Ullathorne that 
It is all 
delicious tawny hue which no stone 
can give unless it has on it the vege- 
table richness -of centuries. Strike 
the wall with your hand, and you will 


think that the stone has on it no cov- 


| will 
‘upon your finger. 
ever vet worked from a palette has. 


, thony 


ering, but rub it carefully, and you 
find that the colour comes off 
No colourist that 


been able to come up to this rich col- 


ouring of years crowding themselves 
An-. 


years._—“Barchester Towers,” 
Trollope. 


on 


serve.” 


of that. 


dominion of Principle, 
to become active. 
The dominion promised by the lust of 
is the dominion of human 
and it may be likened to a slide 


down the mountain side. The momen? 


one falls down and worships the lust. 


. ‘ . 
begins to slide down 
seeing where he 


of the fiesh, he 
backward, not 
going. 

In the first chapter of Genesis we 
read that God gave man dominion over 
all the earth, hence the answer of 
Jesus, “Get thee hence Satan: for it 
is written, thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
When Jesus made this declara- 
tion he was filled with a ecientific or 
true understanding of what he said. 
and before this clear spiritual under- 
Standing we read: “the devil leaveth 
him, and, behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him.” If, however, 
the declaration of man’s dependence 
on divine Principle is made without 
Spiritual understanding, it is, to that 
extent, only a belief, and this belief 
opens the door for the inroads of the 
lust of the flesh insisting on the power 
of human will and claiming to prove 
its dominion by results. It therefore 
becomes necessary to distinguish be- 


is 


_tween true dominion and false domin- 


ion. The true idea of dominion, even 
though already on a mountain top, 
sees more peaks further on and is busy 
preparing to scale these. The false 
belief of dominion is sliding down 
nearer to the kingdoms of the world. 


becoming more and more material! in) 
its desires. 


It is always ready 
fine excuses to account for the retro- 


gression tO human footsteps, and will- | 
‘ing to 


account for the progress of 


Others by saying that they are going 


/with the wrong stream. The human 


mind is ever self-righteous, ever 
critical, ever reversing good. and 
above all ever falling down to worship 
evil. 


From this simile of the mountain it 


| if. 


_ with 
they 


the | 
Eddy, | 
in this | 


‘yourself, 


Christian, 


‘Desideriue E 


periods | 


if thou wilt fall down and | 
is | 


60 does this’ 


with | 


is clear that progress can never be 
made by studying the: slide, but 5) 


pushing on; there may be more difi- 


‘culties ahead but there is no necessity 


for going back to the old ones. The 
mountain top of ascending thought is 
gained by knowing the unreality of the 
evil that is past, not by believing in 
Lessons may be iearned from past 
experience but only lessons of the 
availability of divine Principle. The 
next difficulty must be solved by the 
same reliance on Principle, not by 
human knowledge culled from the last 
The only way to get permanently clear 
of the possibility of seeing the king- 
doms of this world and being tempted 
them, is to climb so bigh that 
become invisible. Senee testi- 
mony then becomes incapable of de- 
ceiving because it is known as unrea! 
The individual will then have reached 
his highest present concept, dominion 
to know the unreality of what is called 
mortal mind. 


This Sentence of 
Pliny’s 


have your 
Books. 
Don't 
slip our of 
it either 
Persons No 
but set apar! 
for Meditation: 

Aurelius 
conduce fo 


Study fur- 
and he 
suffe: 


you! 


means 
earned 
vourself. 
hear 
but recite 
or to other 
suffice you, 
certain Time 

one Thing 
writés does most 
assist both Wit and Memory. An 
Engasement and combating Wits 
does in an extraordinary Manner borin 
shew the Strength of Geniué's, rouses 
them and augments them. If you 
are in Doubt of anv Thing, dont 
asham’d to ask; or if vou have com- 
mitted an Error, to be corrected. 
Always keep this Sentence of Plinsgs 
in your Mind, all that time is lost that 
vou don't bestow on study Bit 
now I begin be an Exalter, when 
I promis’d to be Director. My sweet 
follow this Method, or a 
if you can; and so farewell,— 
rasmt! 


By no 
nish'd with 
unlearned 
what you 
Memory, 


to 
with 
let this 
some 
which 


ee 


notably 


of 


ie 


to 


better, 


? 
Be Useful Where Thou 
Livest 
Be useful where thou livest, that they 
may 
Both want and wish 
presence still. 
Kindness. zood parté, great places are 
the way 
compass this. 
wants and will, 
And meet them there. 
joys go less 


To that one 


thy pleasing 


To Find out men’s 


All worldly 


doing kindnesses. 
—,. Herbert. 
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Wa v Racial Migrations 


vite doubt that the question of immi- 
uted States will be a bone of contention 
ongress. Not all the reasous that have 
i ed for quantitative as well as quali- 
| 1 of the incoming throngs are going to 
seems, to effect their purpose unchal- 
lu is and organizations that have come 
f further restrictions are being challenged 
gals and organizations demanding that 
| ier to the alien flood. On both sides 
e country is hela aloft as the basis of 
sontentions, yet on both sides the. coun- 
is seen, to some degree, through the 
p interest. ‘Tlie most conservative Labor 
| immigration checked because thev 
‘comers at this time must inevitably 
Wing problem of unemployment. = The 
. employer groups include many which 
siness interest is advantaged by having 

d labor to draw upon, and they there- 

ri * ion. 

ent is no time for allowing narrow views 
a. There seenis to be no disposition tO 
well-authenticated reports that millions 
© eager to migrate to America and only 
ay to be opened for them to come. I 
missioner of Immigration at Ellis Island 
peaking recently in Washington, hardly 
‘declaring that whole races are preparing 
Europe to the United States. He said 
the early days of barbarian Europe have 
| wholesale migrations as those which now 
ation toward the United States. ‘The 
ave been arriving since the armistice 


Bierely the index of a tremendous in- 


nc ing. As the Commissio.ter sees it, Italy 
> send over 5,000,000; Germany and 
re than 8,000,000 ready to move; many 
the Wav from Poland, Tzecho-Slovakia, 
+ Holland has become so crowded by the 
ho would escape untoward conditions in 
rmany that an unusual number of its 
ger to try their fortunes in the western 
er the Commissioner regards the immi- 
1 to fill up the United States as almost 
Fison with the tide now heading toward 
Bthese conditions, the American | eder- 
i aking a stand in tavor of popping al] 
a period of two years, declares, through 
port, that “with 2,000,000 ( American 
ni thousands of immigrants pouring into 
y day. the dangers ahead of America are 
en the enemies of Labor are fearful of 
t the same time, William I!. Barr, presi- 
*r-Racial Council, declares that immigra- 
) provide unskilled laborers tor operating 
"refineries, cannerics, textile mills, iron 
foundries. elass factories, and lumber 
ition the carrying on of great construction 
e meron of the building trades. The 
Mr. Bafrs position is that he disregards 
cts ‘ot the period ot unemployment into 
y is now generally believed to be heading, 
ingers at the notion that the continued 
Nraces involves any danger on the 
Ce Beization. A prospect ot widespread 
n America, though it may appear in some 
nterestec| motive for opposing immigra- 
€s5 worth considering. Jo prevent 
V aggravating the problem in the United 
ea benefit to this country no more than 
s from which the greatest numbers of 
f so Cager to emigrate. Leveling down 
tus Of the United States, at such a time 
ply improve world conditions. On the 
‘as the conditions in tlre United States 
1 ble than those of the west of the world. 
hem so would seem to be the best means 
United States to play its part in helping 
ries back to better conditions. 
to Mr. Barr's declarations, however, 
‘er almost directly upon his insensibility 
Mimigration on the prevalence of Ameri- 
at these ideals must be commonly held 
Pit the country is to fulfill its mission, 
preeded. That there is need for special 
* bject is shown only too clear by the 
4 Thanksgiving Day, in front of the 
Yew York. But what says Mr. Barr? 
there has been any danger to America, 
| from the immigration of the foreign 
| the foreign born have departed, as 
‘since the armistice, leaving industries 
y well supplied with unskilled labor, has 
ier to this country, in Mr. Barr's opin- 
rds, only as business is unfavorably 
ation worth dealing with. Commis- 
“ es not think so. He sees sociological 
* up if immigration is not checked. 
FD Ward, whose discussion of the 
A ferican Review of Reviews for } May 
s been widely quoted. So does the Na- 
ion on Industrial Relations, which has 
enormous influx of immigrants dur- 
ity-five years has undermined the Ameri- 
f living for all workmen except those 
_ and has “created a number of our 
d most serious industrial problents.”” So 
. Kellor, who, after a wide experience 
. both of a personal and an official 
.. Be “we face the indisputable fact that 
Pxcepiion every foreign-born male adult 


‘is that of education. 


is a member of some racial organization that takes pre- 
cedence in his mind over every other form of association 
ot which he is a significant part.” 


Something besides the business or industry of 


_ America is going to be affected when men of such mental 


complexion become voters in American Labor unions, to 
say nothing of what will happen if they become citizens 
and take part in the government of the country. The 
incoming tide must be checkel. Not for the advantage 
of particular groups, but for the good of America, and 
perhaps even more for the good of Europe, there should 
be restrictions as to quantity as well as to quality ot 
immigration. Most of all, and first, the restrictions 
already provided should be punctiliously enforced. 


Mr. Veniselos’ Statement 


THE statement made by Mr. Veniselos at Nice. a few 
days ago, concerning the situation in Greece, 1s curiously 
characteristic of the man. Mr. Veniselos always man- 
ages to surpass expectation. When the need is for dar- 
ing, he surpasses in daring; when the need is for plain 
speaking, he surpasses in plain speaking; and when the at- 
titude of a really great man would be one of magnanim- 
itv, he surpasses in magnanimity. This last was certainly 
the case in the statement which he made at Nice. [or 
over eleven vears’ Mr. Veniselos has labored for Greece, 
and spent himself in her service as few men have 10 
the course of her long history. As far as he personally 
is concerned he has ever placed Greece first, and he has 
done so by proving, on all occasions, that the way of sim- 
ple justice 1s the way to greatness. For Mr. Ventselos 
is not only a great patriot but a great international 
statesman. 

Now, in the carrying out of this policy, whether at 
home or abroad, Mr. Veniselos had often to contend 
with the fiercest opposition, not only from his political 
opponents but from lus political friends. Still he per- 
severed, and, in the end, his policy succeeded. When he 
returned in triumph to Athens, a few weeks betore the 
elections, practically all the Greek hopes and aspirations 
were either realiged or well on the way to being real- 
ized. All the city and all the country turned out to greet 
him. © \Within a month or less, his party had been over- 
thrown at the polls, and he had resigned office and lett 
the country. 

Superficially viewed, the whole incident was just an- 
other exhibition of that special kind of popular ingrati- 
tude in records of which history abounds. Mr. Veni- 
selos, however, takes no such view of it. No people, he 
insisted to the newspaper correspondents gathered round 
him at Nice, would have supported two additional years 
of mobilization after five vears of war. “‘You French 
would have dismissed Mr. Clemenceau in the same cir- 
cumstances. He went on at once to maintain that he 
had no regrets tor having pursued the policy he had pur- 
sued, that it was necessary that Greece, after centuries 
of humiliation, should take her rightful place on the 
Asia and in the Balkan Peninsula, that he con- 
sidered no. sacrifice too excessive to assure Greece a 
elorious future and definite security, and that no suc- 
ceeding government could pursue another policy withou 
betraying the country. “But,” continued Mr. Veniselos, 
“consciousness of having been faithful to my mission 
does not prevent me from being human, and from under- 
standing that the tamily 6f the humble sailor and of the 
poor laborer was weary ot seeing the empty place of a 
son or a father. One must understand and pardon.’ 

Mir. Veniselos knows: well enough how the feelings 
of a tired people were plaved upon by his political ene. 
mies, how ruthlessly these enemies took advantage of 
his long entorced absence from the country, in Paris, 
London, and other centers of ‘negotiation, td7 exploit 
every circumstance which could be exploited to his dis- 
advantage, and he has no single word of reproach ‘to 
utter. Amongst those who voted against him, he insists, 
were brave men who only wished to express their hos- 
tility to mobilization. As for gratitude toward himselt, 
he has this to say: “I have not worked to be honored 
or praised. I think only of the future, and though I 
have need of repose, my forces are always at the serv- 
ice of my country if she has need of me. 


Educating the Native i in South Africa 


THE recently issued report of the Commission, on 
Native [Education in the Cape Province is a most satis- 
factory document. The native problem in South Africa 
is admittedly one of the most important of the many fac- 
ing the Union, whilst its most complex phase, perhaps, 
Hitherto, the method of dealing 
with native education has not been the best possible, and 
the commissioners, whilst desiring to accord the utmost 
credit for good intention on the part of the authorities, 
maintain that the system shas yielded but a very partial 
return for the public expenditure involved and the devo- 
tion which ‘‘a long succession of missionaries has thrown 
into the scale.” 

The defects of the South Nets System would 
seem to be the defects of many western systems of educa- 
tion, too many subjects, taught after too mechanica! 
a fashion, with the satisfaction ot the inspector as the 
inain objective. 
school without having learned anything to fit them for 
becoming useful to their own people or to the country. 
The product of the schools “hangs on the outskirts both 
of the old tribalism and the new civilization, uncertain 
of its place ip the social order, and craving only what 
it cannot reach.” 

The aim of the new system which will be introduced, 
if the recommendations of the commissioners are 
adopted, will be to change all this. For, whilst the 
opinion of the commissioners is that the schools should 
be steadily approximated to European models, they evi- 
dently consider stat the most careful study should be 
made of native keeds in composing a syllabus of instruc- 
tion suitable for Native schools. By this, however, is 
not meant that. any hard and tast distinction is to be 
drawn aweda what is suitable for the European and 
for the nat#e, for the commissioners are distinctly of 
opinion that native education should be limited only by 
the capacity of the students to benefit thereby. = They 
consider that there should be no lowering of the standard 


coast ot 


The average native boy and girl leave ° 


of native education, and they recommend that native 
schools should be graded and classified like European 
schools. Ihdeed. the whole intent ot these new pro- 
posals is to inspire the native, not only with a sense of 
the value of education, but with an intelligent desire to 
engage in education work. The ideal SV stem, according 
to the commissioners, is not one managed by [-uropeans 
for natives, but one in which the natives fully partici- 
pate. Thus, it is proposed that district education com- 
inittees should be formed, and that on these should sit 
representatives of the native council, where such exist, 
and that, elsewhere, native parents should be represented. 

Not the least important reform proposed in the re- 
port is that for the augmentation of the native teachers’ 
salaries. The commissioners recognize that, at present. 
these salaries are too low, and urge that a graded seale 
of salaries and pensions should be fixed. All this, of 
course, would go hand in hand with a demand tor higher 
qualifications. 


- 


From November to March 


vears or more, but par- 


DurinG the last twenty 
there have 


ticularly since about the year 
recurring discussions and agitations as to the advisability 
of changing the date of inauguration of the presidents oi 
the United States. Generally, as will be remembered, 
those in the city of Washington who’ have been interested, 
patriotically or otherwise, in the successtul staging of this 
quadrennial spectacle have urged the desirability of deter- 
ring the date until April, or until some later period in the 
spring, with the object of avoiding the inclement weather 
which has been an accompaniment of many inaugural 
periods since the induction inta office of Thomas Jeftfer- 
son, the first of the presidents to take the oath of ofhce 
at the national capital. ‘The inaugural event is an impor- 
tant one, socially and otherwise, in \Vashington, and 
strong pressure has, from time to time, been brought upon 
Congress to submit to the people the necessary constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the change so greatly 
desired. But until quite recent times Congress has 
seemed loath to take the initial steps looking to any “‘tam- 
pering’ with the fundamental law of the Republic. 


Loo, been 


There is now, however, being expressed a conviction 
that the conservatism of Congress in dealing with the 
change sought in the inaugural date was commendable 
rather than otherwise. There is being made evident in 
some quarters what seems to be a well-considered demand 
that the date of the inauguration of the President be 
advanced, and not postponed. This demand 1s not 
based upon social. consideration, but upon political and 
econonuc advantages. jiIhe tdea seems to be that 
whereas, In 1779 or 1783, or even as late as 1861, there 
nught have been good and sufficient reasons why four 
months should intervene between the election and the m- 
auguration of a President, there are just as controlling 
reasons now’ why no more than one-fourth of that time 
should elapse between these events. 

It need not be insisted that anv tundamental change 
11 the great scheme ot government is desirable to 
emphasize what would seem to be the wisdom of a 
more immediate turning over of the machinery of gov- 
The decision of the people now ts that every 
executive and administrative department of the national 
eovernment be surrendered by the incumbents. Important 
been ordered in the personnel of both 
The appointive power, in case of 
has been re- 


ernment. 


changes have 
branches of Congress. 
vacancies in the highest court of the land, 
invested. The veto power, a weapon of no mean propor- 
trons in times like these, has been accorded to. another 
And vet a hundred million people are compelled to bide 
their time while incumbent representatives, titular 
executives, and administrative department chiets serve 
out their allotted tenure of office. 

In the case of Congress, it should be remembered that 
the members elected in. November do not begin active 
service, ordinarily, until a year from the December fol- 
lowing their election. Those now im ofhce will hold 
their seats until the end of. the regular short session, 
March 4, and, unless an emergency 1s tound to exist under 
which an extraordinary session of Congress can be con- 
vened after that date, the incoming President is unable 
to act through the representative body until the December 
following his Inauguration. Thus the demand, in addition 
to that for advancing the date of the change in the White 
llouse, might be that the newly-elected Congress be 
seated at the beginning of the short term, on the first 
Monday of December, and that the inauguration of the 
President be fixed concurrently. The slow-moving 
machinery of transportation and communication which 
ha ndicapped the people in earlier times has been dis- 
carded, because something better has taken its place. 
here would seem to be no good reason why it should 
continue to interfere with what can. be claimed to be 
the more progressive and advanced institutions of the 


present. 


The Sale of a Town 


Tue buying and selling of whole towns at a time 
seems to be a growing practice in the United Kingdom. 
Perhaps it was the possible putting up tor sale of war 
towns and war settlements that first suggested the idea: 
but, anvway, it 1s not so long ago that the little old-world 
town of Shaftesbury in Dorset was sold, “just as it 
stood,” to two friendly purchasers, who subsequently 
allowed the inhabitants to buy back their houses, their 
shops, their gardens, and ev erything that appertained to 
them “at a price they all regarded as reasonable.” And 
now comes the news that another little old-world town. 
Beaumaris, on the island of Anglesey, has just been soid 
by its owner, Sir Richard Wilhams-Bulkeley, ‘in lots te 
suit purchasers.” At first there was a possibility that the 
town would pass from one single owner to another single 
owner, for “a geytleman from London” did make a bid 
for it. His bid, however, was not high enough, and so 
Beaumaris, the largest town on the tsland, ‘went in lots.”’ 

ut it really will not, of course, make any difference 
to Beaumaris how it went, anv more’ than it has to 
Shaftesbury. There are more people today 1n Beaumaris, 
more cottagers and more shopkeepers who possess their 
own houses and their own shops than there were a month 


or two ago. Thats all. Beaumaris, as a whole, | 
be ventured, regards it all complacent!, 
another incident in its long history. For Beaumaris has 
had other experiences which. were much more stirring, 
and which exercised a much greater influence on 
fortunes. What was a prosaic twentieth century sale 
“in lots to sult purchasers,” compared with the ages 1 
ings of those tremendous days, six centuries and a hal! 
ago, when Henry de Elreton, edward I's 
builder, was building the castle, the ivy-covered ruins ot 
\\ hich, today, crowd down to the ~€a ot BReaunial is? 
ward was determined to make sure of his new comquests 
in Wales, and, in his dav, no surer way was Known than 
the castle, with its towers, tts walls, and its huge court 
vard sufficient to give shelter to “every wight in th 
town,” if need be. And so he 
Flreton to bunld him a castle at ns another 
(Conway, and another at Beaumaris, and they are all three 
standing to this dav. EF “dw. ard, indeed seems to have been 
reclined show Beaumaris some favor, ft 

not only granted the little town its first charter, 

sisted on changing its name trom barnover, by 

been known, to Beaumarts. “vena 


enough, as ju 


famous ple 


commisstoned Elenryv d 


special 


had previously 
change of name, however, was not a new 
Beaumaris, for betore it was Barnover it was 

As to the present-day Beaumaris, the euide books ar 
inclined to dispose ofr it shortly. “Practically without 
trade,”’ they say, “and with no manutactures, beaumar- 
; principally noted as a bathing place.” They 
that it has but one Considerable street and that its popula 
tion has, for many years, remained something over 2000 
Behind such dry-as-dust, however, there fies the 
Keaumaris, the little town with its blue sea and its gi 
t all who have 


experience 


snigiaal 1] 
tha aca 


of green, so much beloved « 
lorif Beaumaris has become << Staaees as a holy 
it has steadtastly retused 1 » be | 


Editorial Notes 


\LREADY one can see something 
the little entente. It has come to 
ltaly over certain disputes whereby 
has been practically settled. Lhat 1s the actual signiti- 
cance ot Rapallo. The tmpresston has got abroad, how- 
ever, that the “L. I.” settled the matter. thus amicab! 
trom motives ot tear. It was an Irish observer in Parts 
who ascribed the same motives to the shbasagcrss: whon 
he saw politely doffing their hats to one another But, 
the tact remains, as the Irishman would be the first to 
see, that in the case of the Rapallo gathering the act ot 
courtesy was there. A reconstructed world may, in time, 
erow out of that fear which has been, regrettably enough, 
the maiuspring in international policy of the past. 


Sp ile 


THE statement just made by the United States Pro- 
hibition Commissioner that the municipal authorities 
New York City expect to jom with the federal gov- 
erninent in an effort to bring about a better enterce- 
ment of the Volstead act 1s satistactorv, even if this 
cooperation on the part of the citv is rather shamefully 
belated. It is now nearly eighteen months since pro- 
hibition went into effect, but, so far, the work-of en 
torcement in New York Citv has apparently been let! 
very largely to the federal authorities. Still, hov 
belated, the new policy is more than welcome. I[t 1s 
another proof, if anv were néeded, that the determina 
tion to enforce the Volstead act 1s gaining rather than 
losing in strength. 


Irv ir be accurate to say, as do some ex 
steam treight locomotives on .\merican railroads nov 
waste three tons of coal out of every five tons that the: 
burn, then evervbody who has been undergoing some 
hardship trom coal shortage or hig 
begin to see new reasons why the railroacs otf the coun- 
try should be electrified without delay. \nd such vision 
would be enlarged if it should be generally understood 
that almost the same waste of fuel is common amongst 
American factories. Whatever can be sail 
in the mining and shipping of coal.in the Umted States 
economy in the burning of it seems to have tallen far 
behind. In an age when power 1s ever, where in great 
demand, it 1s time that attention should be more definitely 
concentrated upon a way of producing it without waste 
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} prices for coal wil! 
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“PERHAPS no one Seiestands 
he has lived among them,” said Lord | 
recently, and Sir Herbert Wafren rec 
study of language and literature as a means to an entente 
with a foreign people; but he did not think this was al 
sufficient, or that a knowledge of a language even could 
be fully acquired without “the three [T s—talk, tray 
theaters.” Viscount if [ey 
and Americans understood one another there woul 
firm friends hip and cooperation. between them, for thei: 
wleals are the same: “To serve the cause of justice. o1 
treedom and of peace.” The Old \World needed Ainer- 
ica's help: he hoped 3 through America s 


criy 
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srvce f- conhdent that 


] 
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would comte thi 
membership of the League of Nations. 


ON THE fingers Ot one hand the vears could 


counted since the millionaire was regarded as a man 
wealti and power. In some countries he 1s stil 

helm, but certainly not in all. Of this one 1 ; 
reminded by a story just chronicled of.a Russian million 
aire, on his way to Palestine. who had to beg in the 
streets of Constantinople because he had enoug 
monev, when his rubles were converted into [Turkish 
pounds to pay his fare to Jaffa! The irony of cirecum- 
stances! A millionaire converted into a_ beggar! 
sounds like a fairy tale, until the ruthless statistics of 
exchange are scanned. 


It rakes the United States Department 
ture to discover that the more than 1000 ton 
seeds annually thrown away in the 
tomatoes for food in northern states would, if 
saved and prepared, be worth about 386,000 for edible 
oil and stock food. As the department finds that 
cost of handling the seed, 11 saved, would | 
than $35,000, and as the equipment could 
seeds of grape and squash, for example, 
the tomato, it looks as 1f the canneries 
salvaging their waste. 
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